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HU Exe 0 tkncy* 0 »Sp 0 eeh at the Bengal Legfelative CouneiU 

on 4th April 19I6» 

OeNTIjEMEN, 

Your labours are now ended, but Ijcforc bringing Council to a close, 
I must ask you to bear with me, while in accordance with custom I say 
a few words. 

This is probably the last time that we shall be sitting together in 
this room in Council ?fs at present constituted, for unless something 
unforeseen happens, I shall not summon my Legislative Council to meet 
again un|il after its Additional Members have gone out of office and an 
election has to some extent at least altered our membership. 

Before I say anything else, I feel sure you will like nie to refer to 
^ents which are happening to-da3' in which we and everyone else in 
India are interested. His Excellency Lord Hardinge is to-day finishing 
and His Excellency l^ord Chelpisford is to-da^' beginning each his terra of 
office as Vicero3'. To both our best wishes go forth. We recognize'’, I feel 
sure, the courage and higlrsense of dut3' which Lord Hardinge has shown 
in the face of trials and sufferings such as few men are called on to bear, 
and Avhich would have completeh’ overpowered most men. He has 
•worked hard for India ; he has given to her of his Ijest ; no one can dein^ 
that he has affected the course of Indian events and has stirred Indian 
opinion. We, in Bengal, have been affected as much as any one by his 
actions, we have criticized him as frecl3’ as people ever criticized an3' 
one, but we recognize his singleness of aim, admire his courage and 
undoubtedlv', I hope, wc wish him eveiy happiness in future; I feel sure, 
too, that we arc read3’^ to give to Lord Chelmsford a hearty welcome, 
feeling confident that he, too, will give to India his best, and trusting 
that during liis term of office he ma3’ strengthen the bonds which unite 
India to the Empire for which in the past in different parts of the world 
b(ith Lord Ifardinge and <Lord Chelmsford have worked so hard. 

And now I thank you all most sincereh* for the help 3'ou have given 
me ever since Januaxw^lDlS when we began to work together. You have 
helped me to pass 16 Acts and one Bill which is now with the Viceroy’ 
and which will become an Act as soon as it receives his assent. And 
I specially thank nn* non-official colleagues ; 3'ou have shown much 
zeal, among 3 'Ou 3 0 U have asked 736 questions. Your laudable desire for 
information was of real advantage to Government. It gave us an 
opportunitv’, which we might otherwise not have had, of letting the 
public know what we have been doing in what w'e believe to be the 
public interest. You brought forward 76 resolutions. You were suffi- 
ciently satisfied with the attitude of Government to withdraw 48 of 
these without going to a vote ; no fewer than 18 of your resolutions 
■wtxg accepted either in their origit^al form or with some modification. 
Ten only w'ere rejected when pressed to a division, — no bad record this, 
I thinks ^or the non-official Members of an3' legislative bod3'. Twent3’- 
seven of you, pn an average out of 34 , have been present at each 
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meeting of Council. I know some asfiemblies where the whips would 
have an A^ier task, if Members ev€r3''where were as willing as you 
are to be regular in their attendance. ' 

All this augurs \^|ell‘for the future of Council ^Government, Council 
Government can onl^’ be successful as those who advocated it hope, if 
the elected Members take a real interest in their work, and if the electors 
also are interested and try to secure good representation. 

We in this Council have been affected in mah^' ways by the war. 
I do not merely mean that I have not been able, ovving lo the curtailment 
of funds, to ask 5'our assistance in projects which I had Hoped you might 
help in ; I am thinking even more of the loj'al and unselhsh way in 
which you have refrained from the discussion of controversial subjects and 
' have even been wjlling to abstain from united complaint at'delaj' in 
, reforms which I know j’ou most keenlj' desire. 1 thank j'ou Ibr that, 
and I trust that some da3' when mone3’ is once more available, 3’ou will 
find that Government is sincere in what its Members have said to 3’ouj 
that for instance we are genuineh’ sorr3' that we cannot just now do 
far more than we propose to do for education, for •sanitation, in com- 
bating the terrible scourge of malaria, in bringing the Dacca Universit3' 
scheme into being, or in increasing facilities lor medical education and 
for technical training. 

There is one matter about which I regret to say it has been m3' duty 
to speak to 3'ou more than once before and about which I must speak 
again. The crime usualK' spoken of as political crime,— that form of 
crime which though it is not confined soleh’ to Bengal, is more common 
here than elsewhere. On the 7 th of April last 3'ear I reminded 3'ou of 
the Defence of India Act which the Government of India had just passed, 
partly with the avowed intention of meeting the situation in Bengal. 
I reminded 3’ou of what had been said on behalf of the Government of 
India, and I told 3'ou that m3' colleagues and I had honour of Bengal at 
heart, and that for the sake of Bengal we sho'uld not shrink from using 
the Act, wherever we thought fit. Gentlemen, what has happened since 
then ? There have been 26 fresh dacoities, four of'them acebmpanied by 
murder. No fewer than 18 persons have been murdered — five of them 
being Indian officers murdered in the execution of their duty and three 
others Indians who were giving assistance to Government. 

And this is not all ; it has been brought to the knowledge of Govern- 
ment in a wa3' which Government feels makes it certain that some 
persons in Bengal have got into touch with and taken pa3' from or have 
tried to get into touch with and take pa3' from the enemies of our 
Emperor and of our countr3' — I mean with foreign enemies Ijelonging to 
the countries with whom we are at war ; that other persons in Bengal 
have been read3’ to tamper with the lo3'alt3' of the King-Emperor’s 
Indian troops— those troops of whose lo3’alt3' and of whose braver3' 
Indians and Englishmen alike have every right to be proud ; and that 
yet other persons in Bengal have be^n planning or considering how to 
plan crimes which would at any time be hurtful to t)ie public weal, 
but which at a time like this are dpubly hurtful. So far we have not 
■been able to produce— I wish we could— exact evidence to bring home 
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their guilt beyond a shadow of doubt to the individuals whcr*eommitted 
those erimes. fi^t we have evidence which goes a long way towards it. 
There are different degfees of guilt: some men ar<*, np doubt, mere dupes, - 
sometimes, perhaps, unconscious dupes in the hands of more astute 
dtiroinais, who are clever enough to conceal themsel>^s, and cowardly 
enough to use others to commit overt acts which render their doers, if 
the5^ are caught, lialWe to severe punishment, while they themselves 
avoid doing an>J:hing which can be seen and mjrely plot in a way 
which ma3’ be jikilfulf}' interpreted as bearing •some ^other meaning. I 
am sorr\’ for these dupes, but the^’ are a source of danger, — though 
not so great a source of danger as those who exploit them. It 
is tile dfjty of Government to use the powers which it possesses 
against 41113’ danger to the State. That, gentlemeif, is my duty and 
the dut3’ of m3’ colleagues, a dut3’ which we arc doing our best to 
fulfill.. It is also m3’ diit3’ jind the dut3’ of m3’ colleagues to see that 
the Hbcrt3’ of those for whose governance we are responsible is not 
interfered with . gnjusth’ and that dut\’, too, we have done our Ix’st 
to discharge. 

Two hundred and eighteen persons in .all have up to now’ been 
dealt with in Bengal un*der the Defence of India Act. Ten of these 
are Uraons — aboriginals of a not ver3’ advanced t3’i)e, whose crime 
seems to me more due to ignorance and the i>rimitive nature of their 
lieliefs than .to an3’thing else and w’hom I am glad to think we can, 
tiwing to our being able to use this Act, deal with in a spirit of pit3’ 
.'in?l as a prec.'iiition to prevent the evil which their action, if unchecked, 
would bring ejn themselves and their fellows. 

In regard to the other 208 eases, orders /or* internment under 
Rt^gnl.ation III of 1818 h.'ive been p.assed against 21 persons. Four 
finve been expelled from Bengal ; ami 132 have been served with orders 
of eonipulsor3’ domicile within the Frcsidcne3'. In ■ this matter of 
eompulsoiw tiomieile we h.'ive been as consirlcratc towards the men 
served with ^orders ai4 we c.an be, consistently with the attainment 
of our object of imaking it diiiieult for them to continue in conduct 
b3’ which in the past IIkw have laid themselves open to strong suspicion 
of having taken “jiart in 'acts hostile to the welfare of the State. That 
accounts for 157 out of the 208 cases. The other 51 persons are at 
jircscnt under arrest under rule 12(a) of the Defence of India Rules. 
All of these have been arrested within the last four weeks and their 
eases are being dealt with as quickh’ as possible. 

M3’ colleague* and I fully recognize our responsibilit3’. It is we 
and we alone who must be blamed if an3’ mistake is made. We realize 
the seriousness of interfering with personal libert3’ without a full trial 
in court. But w’e h^ave been deliberately given power to do this and 
it is our dut3’ to use the power given to us, when we believe it is 
> right and just to do so, We cannot for reasons of State give publicit3’ 
to fTle grounds on which we hat^e based our action; but I assure 
3’ou that as a Government we have done nothing which I do not 
believe we were fully justified in doing. I go further — I sa3’ that we 
should have grossly failed in our dut3’ to Bengal if we had left an3’thing 
undone that we have done under the Act.* • 
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2 she^mention on« more point. Last year I spoke to you of the 
police and I told you we had taken a step which I li'o|>ed you might 
look on as an earnest *bf our determination to *find a right solution 
for admitted difficulties. That step was the deputation of my Private 
Secretary, Mr. Gqnrlay, to make minute enquiries and collect accurate 
information. Mr. Gourlay did this work well and I believe we can 
eonfidentl 3 ’ look forward to securing a better feeling before long 
l>etween the police and the public. We realize even ,piore clearly now 
than we did a year ago how easily’ harm may Ije done if the so-called 
political crime is not most carefulh’, but at the same time most rapidlj’’ 
handled. We believe the situation is grave ; \ve hope it will become 
less grave; for we l>elieve that as well as being grave it is ex^septional. 
We recognize how' much we depend on the efficients of ouc- Indian 
Police Officers. W’e recognize the liraver^’ which our Indian Police Officers 
have shown in the face of known danger ; ?md we are determined to do all 
we can to help them. We arc not verv successful. I'here is no use den 3 'ing 
it. We are not as successful as wc should like to l)e in discovering who 
coqimit the crimes. Take for example the (so-called political) dacoities 
which' I have referred to as taking phace during the last 12 months. 

c 

There were 22 cases of dacoit 3 ’ without nuirder. In two of these 
cases onl 3 ’ were we able to bring anv one to trial. W’e brought six 
accused to trial, of whom five w<crc convicted. 

In the four cases ofdacoit 3 ’ with murder there was onh' one case in 
which we were able to bring an 3 ’ accused into court. We brought 14 
accused to trial and 11 of them were convictcfl. 

That 16 out of .20 persons accused should be convicted does not, I 
think, afford af»3’ justification for sa 3 'ing that police evidence is bad ; but 
that out of 26 cases of political dacoitx' our investigating officers should 
onl 3 ' be able to obtain enough evidence to bring three case.s into court, 
shows that, whether it be that our criminals are too clever or that our 
police are not clever enough, or that the general public are not able to 
help us or whatever the reason be — as a maJtcr*of fact \w are not as 
successful as wc would like to be or as I hope wc yet shall be. 

( To help us in considering how w'c can l)cst make use of the powers 
5 which we possess, especial^v those which wc possess for the present 
under the Defence of India Act, and iif determining gencralfv how we 
can proceed with the best chance of success in dealing with political crime, 
we have deputed Mr. J. G. Cumming whom y^ou all know and in whose 
ability’ and iq who.se uprightness find in whose scn.se of justice and 
fairplay’ I, and I believe all who know him, have absolVite confidence— we 
have deputed Mr. Cumming to help our police in their dealings with 
political crime. For the time being at any rate there is enough work of 
this kind to occupy’ the full time of an officer even />f the most capable 
officer. 1 trust our action in this will lie interpreted by tlie public as 
showing that Goverflment is dealing, as seriously as it is able to do, 
with the problem of removing from Dengal the blot vs’hifch undoubtedK’ 
at present stains her reputation; In any case I believe it is action which 
jvill prove helpful.- -4 

Gentlemen, the Council is adjourned sine die 
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' Hi» Exe9ihney*8 SpeSeh at tha opening of ths*N«v) BuiUing of the . 

Caleutta Umoenity inetitute, on 6th April 1916. 

Mr. Byon and Gentlemen, 

I am very glad ifr was found possible to arrange for the opening 
of this building b^ore I leave Calcutta for the surymer. Fbr this we 
are indebted to .Mr. fiancrjee who has j)ut hie back into the work 
and completed the whole in the short space of nine months. 

What I have seen of student life in Calcutta, especially outside 
the modern hostels, has sometimes made me think of the old adage 
“ all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” and has made me 
long to do something to make student life more happ 3 '.« I hope and 
believe this building ma\' do something. No man can do his best if he 
never has aii}’^ recreation — not recreation for the bod}’ alone — the mind, 
too, requires reertfatjon. I wish we had more room for playing fields 
near the colleges in CalcutKi — but I fear we maj' as well cry for 
the moon as for a good cricket ground an 3 ’vvhcre near College Square : 
but here every possible ]>ro vision is made for in-door ph 3 'sical recreation — 
fuid nowhere in Calcutta will you find a place more convenient for 
mental recreation. 1 trust that in a oomparativeh’ short t^me 3 ’ou 
will have a good modern libraiw and that 3 ’OU will , take in all the 
iK'st books and periodicals and newspai)ers and so keep in touch with 
the*greater world outside 3 ’our student life. In the Im[)erial Library’ 
and in the Df^rbhiinga Librar}’ you will find books which 3 ’OU require 
I’or rese.'irch .and study’ — here it seems to me what you want to keep 
before you in choosing your library is ” mental recreation.” 

I was jjlad to hear Mr. Lyon mention the names of those who 
have helped to bring us* where wc are to-daya I believe it was 
Sir H.arcourt*Hutlcr who first realized the importance of the work 
which was bv(ing donc^in the little rooms lent to the Institute through 
the kindness of the authorities of the Hindu School, and no doubt it- 
was Sir liiircourt who first interested Lord H.ardinge in the w’ork. 
But from the time \\*lien he realized the conditions under which 
students in Calcutta worked, to, the time he left India, Lord Hardinge 
took a deep personal interest in the Institution and in the provision 
of a building adequate to the opportunity; and even at a time when 
money was far from plentiful, he g;avc orders that provision must be 
made so that the* progress of this building should not%e interfered 
with. 

It was Mr. Cumming who first told me of the Institution and 
who invited me throe years ago while he was President to preside 
over your annual meeting. I know” how much quiet unobtrusive work 
'Mr. Cumming did for you. It was a marvel to me how much was 
dofiWn the old»inadequate surrounflings — but the fact of the increase 
of the members from 730 to 2,700 in the last few’ years— shows hour 
great is ihe opportunity of which w’e are only now — w’ith the opening 
of the new building— able to take advantage. The silent hard self- 
sacrificing Wiork o/ the Secretaries is known to the individual members 
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alone. Pfftfessor Bcnov.cntlra Nath Sen would have r^oicetl to see this 
da.v had it I)cen granted him. Professor Khagen^ra Nath Mitter, 
Professor Manmatha Nath Basu and Devvan Balbadur Hira Lai Bose— ■ 
these have done much for the Institute. There are others too, but 
I merely mention the names of these because they are known to nie. 
This ne\v building means vastly increased opportunities, and these 
increased opportunities mean — if they are to be taken full advantage 
of— a great increase in the voluntary work of tlv? Secretaries. But 
I have no doubt^ whatever of their ability to rise to the occasion. 

I wish your Institution ever^' success, l^was glad when I was 
privileged to lay its foundation-stone, last July. I said then that 
1 hoped 3 'our Institute would be a jiowerful force in the development 
of Bengal as a part of one great Emjiire whose citizens shall do 
their best for their fellow citizens in every part of it. My hope is no 
less strong now than it was then, and I therefore have vciw great 
pleasure indeed in now declaring the building open. 


Mr. Lyon, Mr. Tagore and Gentlemen, 

It was only j’esterday that I heard of your wish that 1 should 
on this auspicious occasion unveil the portrait of the late Lad^’ Hardingc 
which Mr. Kanendra Nath Tagore has so kindly presented to tlie 
Calcutta University Institute. I thank you for having asked me to 
do this. 

It is most fitting that the first gift tf> the Institute should be 
one in memorj' of Lady Hardinge. Our late Chancellor must be 
gratified to know that Lady Ilardingc’s interest in the students whose 
welfare he had so constantly at heart has been commemorated in this 

way. The outward sign of Her Excellency’s interest was typical of 

• • • ' *• 
her — it was a gift to the Poor Students’ Fund — a gifL which gave 

3 ’our little fund a new life, so that it has gone on increasing ever 

since, partly' through subsequent donations from the Viceroy, till it 

has reached a total of Rs. 8,500. The Vice-Chancellor hopes that 

donations will be received during the presen t^ year which will bring 

the total to Rs. 10,000. 

Many struggling stifdcnts have received inuch-nccded help from 
the fund in the jiayment of fees or for the purchase of books. These 
have had reason to bless the Poor Students’ Fund in the past ; many 
more such students will, in future, I am sure, bless the name of 
Lady Hardinge for her generous and kindly impulse. 

Good will— good will between all races and all classes— is, it seems 
to me, more needed than anything else here in India. 

f 

I am proud and glad to unveil a portrait of Lady Hardinge in 
this University Institute; for Ladj^ Hardinge was above all things • 
one who ^rove to promote good will, and University students as 
much as any body of men— more probably than most— can help to 
bring good will about. 
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HU Exo€Ueney*9 Speech at the Meeting of (/ke LegUlative Council, 

on 4th July 1916. 

[Keconstitiited Council.] 


Gentlemen, 

I am glad to welcome a'ou here. 1 congratulate each and all of you 
on having attained, in some cases for the first time, in others once more, 
to a position which wHl afford you frequent opportunities of doing good 
woi*k for Bengal ; and I congratulate myself, as well as you, because 
I believe you will make good use of those opportunities. I know from, 
past exfberience how willing many of you have shown yourselves to do^ 
anything which you think will further the objects which .the Legislative 
Council is meant to promote, and I feci sure those of you who are new 
to. the Council will prove 3'ourselves no less willing. 

The making «f long speeches, In"^ the President at least, is not 
one of those objects,* so 1 shall not say much. I believe,, I am 
expected to ,sa3’' something about the modification in the membership 
of this Council, as compared with the last which has been brought 
about Iw the wa5'^ in which I have exercised my power of nomination. 

I have only asked three instead of ’five Secretaries to Government 
to serve on this Council and I have not nominated the Vice-Chairman of 
the Port Commissioners. I quite appreciate the good work which all the 
Secretaries and the Vice-Chairman did in the last Council. I know their 
absence may sometimes, jjerhaps often, be of inconvenience to Govern- 
ment. 1 know how valuable to Government even a single safe vote in 
p, division may be and I know that my^ action has made it more easy for 
the non-officials to defeat Government, whenever the3’ wish to do so. I 
know all these things, i^ul 1 know, too, that it will not be.eas3' for my 
successor, if he should wish it, to raise the number of officials to what it 
was. But J^made th<^modification deliberateh'. It is true that legisla- 
tion will alwa3's affect the officials. It is true in an3' countr3*, and 
especially in this countr3- that Government officials, if the5' are worth 
their salt, must often Wave a correcter view than almost an3' other class 
as to the probable effect of legislation — that I grant, — but a Governor, 

I am glad to think, can at all times have frank advice and criticism from 
his officers; what he can’t always get so easil3’ is frank advice and 
criticism from those who look at things from an unofficial point of view. 
People tell me get criticism from the public press. We do, and I am 
thankful for it. We cannot have too much of it — ^if onl3' we have time 
to read it ; — and if our critics take the trouble to be accurate as to facts, 
and, what is perhaps even more important, not to suppress an\’ facts, 
they can help Government very much indeed. But newspaper editors 
and Government officials have this in common ; the3’ must both, if they 
^rf?*to perform their function well, be to a great extent collectors of 
voices, they must think of those whom the3’^ serve, and they must, 
therefo;je, often-— though from dififerent points of view, under-rate the 
importance of some point to an individual or to a group of individuals ; 
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for this reason it seems to me, a Govern6r will always wish to have on 
his Gotmcilfas many gentlemen as possible who, he believes, will not 
shrink from pointing out where the executive may b% liable to make 
mistakes: and if he qpn (in choosing those gentlemen choose men who 
from personal experience or interest are not likely^ to overlook matters to 
which Government,, may, however unintentionally, not give due weight, 
a Governor will be wise to choose them. 

As to future legislation, I must tell you frankly that I fear that 
there can be little in which I shall have to ask 3'on to l?elp me. I hope 
niy successor will be able to get 3'our help in carr^-ing out important 
work in that line. liut in view of the polic.v which has been deliberateh’ 
laid down for India of not dealing with controversial matters, while the 
f war goes on, we cannot take up the matters which \’ou probablj' are 
,.most interested in. As inanj’ of \'ou know 1 was ver^' anxious to see an 
Act passed while I was here to improve the Calcutta Corporation. I 
had hoped tliat that would have kept you ])rett\' full\' occupied during 
the next nine months. But such a measure must be controversial. We 
ma^' possibh' be able to introduce a Bill, perhaps even fvc ma\' be able 
to refer it to a Select Committee, but there is no chance of m\' secing.it 
passed. One Bill 3*ou nun' reh’ on mv doing 1113- best to bring in and 
pass, though it is not readv 3'et, a Bill to give the control of their own 
small local affairs to pco|)le resident in the countr3’ districts, in a wa3' 
which I believe will promote a feeling of common responsibility. Those 
of 3'ou who have taken the trouble to read — (and 1 ho])e man3' of 3’ou 
have done so) — the report of the Bengal District Administration Com- 
mittee will know the lines on which I believe very real progress towards 
Self-Government ma3' be made. 1 hope a Bill ma3' soon be read3' £ind 
I hope it ma3’ turn out to be sufficientlv acceptable to avoid the neccssit3' 
of our putting it on one side as too controversial. Of cour.se that is 
not for me to determine. Ever3'one is entitled to his own opinion, but 
I shall be ver3' soriw if we cannot take a step which it .seems to me 
will do a verv great deal to help Bengal to help itself. 

Now I am all but done, l)ut unfortuiuitel.v before I sit down I must 
refer to a matter about which I have more than once spoken in this 
room. The murder committed a few days ago in Calcutta has given 
one more proof of the counige and devotion to dut3' of our Bengalj 
Police officers ; but it shows us that Government have not 3'et succeeded 
i in overcoming the organization which inan3' of our people were — cjuitc 
natural^'' and quite properh' — so unwilling to believe existed, in spite 
of evidence and which is doing so much hfirm to Bengal. 

Last April I told 3'ou brieflv what Government' Were doing and 
of the steps which we were taking — steps which we were on^v able 
to take because of the exceptional and temporaiw legislation which the 
Government of India have passed. Fifty-one cases, were then pending, 
there were 51 men about whom Government had 'not at that moment 
received full enough information to determine how to deal with them : 
two of those men were released, the other 49 werS compulsoriU* 

; domiciled. Up to this moment the total number of men whom 
Government have compulsoril3’ domiciled, because we felt that' it was 
bur duty to the, people under our charge, not to le^ve those men in 
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view of the evi^Jejice against them to go and cgnie as they tWce— is 190. 
Those 190 men are actually in the places assigned to them ; there are 
orders out against fflrther 12 more men wh<f are absconding; and 
the fac^ that they are absconding does not lead me to think that in 
issuing our orders we have been unduly rigorous. 

In addition to this action up to the present time has been taken 
against 21 other men under Regulation III of 1818. 

On the 4-th April last I told my Council that foAr persons had been 
expelled from the province : since then three others ha^e been expelled. 

I can assure you* that Government believe they have been. fully 
justified jn all they have done. We may, of course, have made mistakes 
in some ^ases, but we have interfered with the liberty of no one against 
whom we did not feel that there is evidence — though we admit it is not 
evidence which ought to lead to conviction in an ordinary court of law. 

One otlier point I must impress on a’ou, for a wrong impression 
prevails about it ; it is not the c.asc that we have dealt with these 
men only because we Uelievs they have all been concerned in a German 
conspiracy. In many cases — in the vast majority of cases of* those 
who are comjmlsoril.v domiciled — we do not think these men were plotting 
to help Germany. We have acted as the Defence of India Act empowered 
us to act, and wc have used the power jvhich the Government of India 
wlien passing that Act expressh' said , was needed in Bengal. . 

We shall go on using that power as long as we believe it is 
necessary to use it. This last week has clearh' shown that the time 
has not yet ^comc when we can say it is no longer necessary. Other 
and greater jiowcrs might have been more effective, but we have to 
use the jniwers we have got, and we shall continue to use them — not 
'harshly I hope, but justly. I honestly believe that those powers have 
been of real use to us. It is mv firm conviction that if we had 
not had thefti, Bengal would just now have been in a far worse plight 
than she is. 

• ^ 

But we must not forget that the powers which we can exercise 
now are only temporary, and we must remember that the disaffection 
which led to crime existed before the war, and ma 3 ' continue to exist 
long after the w.ar ends. Government must face facts. Government 
must aim at removing, where the^’ can, the discaffection ; that is the 
most important thing, and it is in that that I particularly hope my 
successor, if not 1 myself, will get very great help from j'ou, the 
Members of Cou^il ; but Government must aim too at putting down 
with a firm hand if need be — the crime, one of whose worst features 
is that it makes it harder for us to do some things which I hope may 
yet go far to remove the disaffection. 

How far the powers, permanent or temporary’, which we have 
meet our needs we are gradually learning. It is one of the plainest 
dufiVs of Government to consider "this, and I can promise you that 
if Government believe they ought to have greater powers than they 
have, they will try to get them, and I can promise you that meantime 
we shall go on mt^king the best use we can of the powers we have. 
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Hu ExeeUency*s Speech at the Opening Ceremony of the Belgachia 
Medical CoUegCf on Sth July 1916. 

Dr. Banarji, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am veiy glad indeed to be i)resen t at this inruig^ration ceremonj* 
of the Belgachia Medical College. This ceremony represents a great 
advance in the efforts which the Committee have been making during 
the last four j'ears to meet a much felt want l)j' providing a sceond 
Medical College in Bengal — and at the same tiine to achieve great 
object — the improvtfment of the status of the independent miedical 
“profession in Bengal. There is no branch of social and philanthropic 
work which has received more attention during the last century 
than the alleviation of human suffering, and there is no l)ranch of 
knowledge I think in which greater progress has been made. In England, 
practically every village has its doctor, and, one, of the first questions 
which jieople consider when they are taking up their al)t)de in a new 
part of the countiy concerns the proximity of a competent medical 
practitioner. Here, in India, we arc far from this state ol affairs. 
I have often heard it said that npt one quarter of the ])eo|)le of India 
live within the possibility of obtaining the benefits of modern medical 
and surgical science, and judging from what Dr. Banarji says of Bengal 
I fear even that is far too sanguine .an estimate. I'rom m 3 ' owii 
experience I know that the number of inhabitants of Bengal, to whom 
the benefits of modern medical and surgical science are unknown, is veiy 
verv' great. When Government in 1822 founded the institution which 
subsequcntl 3 ' became tlie Calcutta Medical College— its olyeet was to 
suppl 3 ^ a knowledge of medical science and skill in surgeiw for the 
benefit of its own servants, civil and military. The territ(a'*.es admlni.s- 
tered b}' the East India Companv- had greatly extended, and the armt' 
was broken into detachments each of which tequired a doctor : while 
at the same time, through the closing of the large militar 3 ’ hospitals in 
the mufassal, the training gnmnd for the Indv'in doctors luid been 
greatly curtailed. To meet this need Government, in its own interests, 
founded what was then called “The School of Native Doctors.” After 
a period of half a centur\’ the Campbell School was founded £ind schools 
were also organized in Patna, CuttJiek find Dacca. Now filfer the 
lapse of close upon a centur 3 ' there is but one Medical College, but two 
official medical schools in Bengjil (as at present eohstituted ). The 
dela 3 ' in the spread of medical education has not been due to any want 
of demand on the part of the public. For main' 3 ’car.s the number of 
applicants for a thorough medical education has far eitceeded the oppor- 
tunities which tire given them to obtain it. Last yea,r no less than 
725 students (of whom all but 26 possessed qualifications higher than 
the University Matriculation Examination) applied for .admission to the 
Medical College, but the number of vacancies was only^ 137. Again 
last 3 'ear at the Campbell School there were 530 applicants for admission, 
but only 122 vacancies. These figures show a great*demand— not for 
a smattering of modern medieal‘Iearning— but for a thqrpugh^’ training. 
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It sems to ine«t]j^at comparatively little has been done to*lneet this 
' demand, and 1 have often wondered whether more could not be done. 
The demand has led — not unnaturally — to the rise* of many private 
medical schools and these again not unnaturall 3 ', through want of funds 
and alysence of adequate opportunities have not been able to give an 
education which could compare with the Government Medical College. 
The oldest and the mo*st notable of these institutions is the Calcutta 
Medical School — tlw nucleus of the institution to hqnour which we are 
c«nie here to-da}'? 

Sir Parde^'' Lukis, \Vho has alwaj’s had the best interests of hjs 
profession ^.'it heart, tried hard to induce all the unaided medical schools 
to amalgaitiuite fuul so form a second good Medical College for Cfilcutta, 
but his laudable endeavours failed: nor do I think under the circum- 
stances it was possible for them to succeed. For, if the fimalgamation 
w'^is to succeed, it presupposed an .nmalgamation of capital as well as 
of effort, and the, capital posscssc<l Ijn’ some of the schools at least 
was negligible : the^' existed ^n the fee income of the students. But 
Sir Parde\’’s efforts have not been altogether without good fruit. When 
the efforts at amalgamatioM failed, “The Calcutta Medical School and 
the College of Fhvsicians and Surgeons of Bengal “ came forward with 
a proposal to Government and the ccremonv which we perform to-day 
represents the first instalment of the successful outcome of this proposal. 
Dr. Banarji. the Hon’ble Dr. Nil Ratan Snrkar, Dr. Suresh Prosad 
Sarhadhikari, Balm Bluipcndra Nath Basu and some others met 
Sir William Duke .and me on various occasions in 1912 and 1913, 
and we discussed the jmssibilit}’ of dcvelojnng the Belgachia Institution 
into a Medical College aHiliated to the Calcutta UnivensitA’. 

In Decetnljcr 1914, the Secretary- of State agreed to the scheme 
which had been formnlatecl. The idea of this scheme was that, as a 
step in the direction of developing an independent medical ]>rofession, 
the cstablisln^ent of t^iedical schools and colleges affiliated to the 
University or to Government mcdic.nl schools, but conducted In' inde- 
pendent medical practitioners, should be encour.nged. The grant of a 
non-recurring subsidy df five lakhs and an annual recurring subsidy 
of Rs. .^0,000 was sanctioned, subject to certain conditions. These 
conditions were that the pl.ans of the buildings to be erected should be 
appn)ved b}' the Surgeon -General, that the work will be done under the 
supervision of the Public Works Department and that the institution, 
which is registered «nder Act XXI of 1860, should be asked to execute 
a deed in favour of Government on the lines of the deeds required from 
other education, 'll institutions in return for Government grants. It is 
estimated that the yearly expenses of the hospital and the college will 
amount to Rs. 1,30,^00, to meet which there is an estimated income of 
4?8. 25,000 from endowments and fees. The recurring grant of Rs. 50,000 
raadHjy the Government of Bengal is» subject to the condition that the 
balance, amounting to Rs. 40,000, wdll lie obtained from the munici- 
palities iiiterested and the University. 

A' ' . 

The college, wjith these promises in prosi)cct, was able to approach 
the Universflj' with a proposal for affiliation up to tjje Preliminary 
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Scientific M. B., and the University have granted tha^ affiliation subject 
to the condition that the terms laid down b3' Government are fulfilled. 
The ceremony which w'e join to-daj' is the inauguration of these University 
classes. ^ 

d 

The college has been able to secure the necessary support from the 
municipalities, and it hopes to obtain the suj:^i)ort of the University 
Towards the capital cost required, a sum of over two lakhs has been 
raised; surely it is* noj too much to hope that the ^people of Bengal 
will provide the balance before September next. 

Ihis institution is a Bengali institution managed bj' Bengali 
doctors for the benefit of Indian students, and I feel confident that it will 
be supported by the people of Bengal, and I trust that very many of 
those who love Bengal, and who represent the best thought and the 
wisest and most practical thought in Bengal, will work hard and join 
together to make it an unqualified success. The institution has my 
heartiest good wishes. 
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*HU Excellency's Speech at the Police Parade, Dacca, 
on 20th July 1916. 

Gentlemen, 

I am very j^eased* to he here. I have come^to Rand over the King’s 
Police Medals and the other marks of Government’s appreciation to 
those to whom they hAve been awarded this year. The King’s Police 
Medal, is-the Hluc Ribbon of the Police Service throughout the whole 
British Bmi)irc. It is a decoration which every member of the force, 
from the newly-joined constable, up to the Inspector-General himself, 
may aspire to win, and mat' well be proud to win. *\mong those 
who won it in the past, was Deputy Superintendent Basanta Kumrir 

Chatterjec, whosy untimely death we all sincerely mourn. 

• 

In all countries |)t)liee Vork may fit times call for supreme sclf- 
sacrihee. In Jndifi, fis in other countries, members of the jiolice force 
have not shrunk from making the sacrifice. Here, in Bengal, I)e[)utY 
Superintendent Bfisantfi Kunifir Chatterjec find other men have shown 
that they were rcfidy to kiy down tlujir lives in the cause of duty, and 
their exfimiile must, 1 feel sure, jirov'C fin ins|)iration to their comrades. 

• Basanta Kunifir Chfitterjce was fi good jioliee olficer, fi man who 
knew his work well find did his work well. But he wfis more— he was a 
man of fi lovfible nature who won the affeetionfite esteem, not only of 
his brother officers and of his subordiiifitcs— Indian and European alike — 
•but also of those of the general public with whom he was brought into 
touch. He V’fis a bnive man, find as I can .say from my own knowledge — 
he came to s«*e me not many days before his death — he wfis as modest as 

he was bnive. 

• 

Few jiublic sorvfints luive more responsible work than the police 
have: none hfive more difficult. They have to do their dut}* often in the 
face of misunderstfinditfg— sometimes of misrepresentation— sometimes of 
danger. I fim glad that this morning’s ceremony gives me an oppor- 
tunity of expressing my own personal appreeifition of the work which 
many memljers of the forces hfive done in the jiast, and my confidence 
that in future, through good rejiort or through ill, our ]iolice will not be 
found wanting in^levotion to duty. Speaking on behalf of Government, 
I assure you that in their difficult task of combfiting revolutionary crime, 
our police forces have our whole-hearted SAunpathy and support. 

His Excellenev then fiddressed the officers as follows : — 

• 

Mr, William Thomas Moore, 

lou have Jiad 30 3 '^ears‘ service. During this long period Amu have 
held manj' important and heavy charges. Your Avork has invariabh- 
been ch’kracterized b^^ zeal and efficiency', and Amur judgment has been 
held in esteem, njtt only byr the Department, but also by all adminis- 
trative officers with whom you have cOme in contact* • 
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Mr. TREvdiR Claude Simpson, 

As Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General, von have been of 
the utmost service to the Department and to Government. The recent 
progress in reform and re-organijsation must, in a great measure, be 
attributed to your industry, sagacity and devotion. 

Mr. Lionel Hewitt Colson, 

You were chosen on account of the previous Jiigh standard of your 
work to undertake ver3’ responsible duties in one of the most speeialized 
branches of the police administration. Wh.at you have done in that 
branch has fully justified your selection. 

Head-constable Keramat Hussain, 

You displm'ed conspicuous gallantry .and presence of mind on the 
occasion of a Sonthal disturbance in Dinajpur. After the Superintendent 
of Police had been wounded, 3'ou assumed charge and with great 
presence of mind succeeded in quelling the fray and arrcstin|f those 
responsible for creating it. 

Inspector Muhammad Ishaquddin Chaudhuky, 

You followed up the dacoits in the (hagnapiir and M.'ijhergram 
dacoities in the district of Nadia, and arrested eight of them. You 
carefully supervised the investigation of the case which ended in the 
conviction of eight accused. Ih' this conviction a formidable gang, 
consisting of 68 persons, was brought to book and their activities have 
practically ceased, .■^s a mark of appreci.ation of tlicsc services, I have 
great pleasure in presenting you with this gold watch and chain. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Gafkur, 

The information regarding the gang which committed the tTaguapur 
and Majliergram dacoities in the district of Nadia was fir‘;t received by 
3'ou. The promptness with which you communicated it to the Bengal 
Criminal Investigation Department led to Che arrest of the culprits. 
Since then in Cideutta 3'Ou have rendered valuable services which led 
to the detection of two important cases of coining and secured the 
conviction of the criminals. It gives me great ])lcasurc to present a'ou 
with this gold watch find chain and a rew.'ird of Rs. 200 ns a mark 
of appreciation of your conduct. 

Sub-Inspector Fayez Hossain, 

You, too, rendered valuable services in the detection of a coining case 
in Calcutta, and in recognition thereof it gives me great pleasure to 
present 3’’ou with this silver watch and chain. 
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Hi» Excellency** Speech at' the opening of the Chittagong Waterworka, 

on 24th July 1916. 

Mr. Bliss and Gentlemjbn, 

Few cerenionies in which I have taken part during the 4ast five 
3 'cars have given me rnortf satisfaction than the on^ M^ich I have just 
performed. When I arrived in Chittagong in 1912, I was not many 
hours in the town before* I was told that you ver^' much needed anew 
and more continuous supply of water. I soon learned to S 3 ’mpathize 
with you IV your want and 1 determined that if it lay «n my power to 
get it for 3 'ou, you shotdd have a better supply before I left India. It 
has ttikcn four years to get it ; but as things go in this country, and 
con«5idcring the obstacles which had to be overcome, probably we may 
congratulate ourselves that the delay was not greater. In the first 
])lace, I dare say, you remcMnber,,when I enquired how I could best help 
3 'ou, 1 fi)und that a'ou were In' no means agreed among yourselves a^to 
what ought to be done : some, including the Government officers, were in 
favour of the artesian well scheme in connection with which even at 
that time you had s|)ent over half a lakh on^exjjerimental borings, while 
others wanted something less expensive. You were not even all at one 
about the smell a>id taste of the water. I remember I did a lot of 
smellhig and tasting m\'self in the emleavour to learn what was the best 
thing to mix with the w/iter in order to render it palatable. Later on 
1 went info the questif)n of the relative values of the schemes proposed — 
and eventually after thrashing the matter well out with Mr. Henderson 
anj *your then Chairman, I came to the conclusion that the artesian 
well scheme was by far the better scheme — not only for the present 
needs, but fd.so^and especial!^' for the future needs of 3 ’our municipalitj' 
with its rising port which is bound to become more important, and 
where eonseqm^jtly ])opiTlati«n must also increase. At the same time 
1 .satisfied my.self th.at unless you received much more assistance than 
Government usually give^ to such projects, its cost would be greater 
than the present generation could bear— at least if your Commissioners 
were to carry on and extend the services wliich an important town has 
a right to expect from its ratc-paA'crs. Government recognized that the 
burden of a loan, extending over many years, is a great handicap to a 
town, and in consideration of the importance of Chittagong to this part 
of the province, and dT the desii'abilit}' and prosjiect of its future develop- 
ment as a port and centre of trade, wc decided to give you two lakhs 
out of the estimated cost of three and-a-half lakhs and to lend you the ’ 
balance. 

You owe a vejy great deal to my colleague, the Hon’blc Nawab Sir 
S 3 'ed ^Ijamsul Huda, who is in charge of the Department which deals 
with question| of isanitation in towns. He, too, visited Chittagong, he 
drank of your old watcr-suppl 3 ’ and he tested your new suppl 3 ’. It is 
mainly, thanks to him, that you got such favourable terms, and I am sure 
|you rejoice, as greatly as I do, over the honour conferred on him by the 
King-Efnperor. 



Mt'/^liss has told \,is of difficulties which unexpec|^ly arose after it 
had been decided to carry the project out. The outbreak of* war led to * 
the lapsing of tvvo*im{)ortant contracts— one for* the pipes, the other for 
the reservoirs. Mr. Henderson, however, piloted you thijough ^all 
difficulties. But for his optimism, energy and resourcefulness, we^ should 
not have been gathered here to-day; and it is a great disappointment to 
me — as I believe it must be to him — that he is nof hede now. I am sure 
he would* have lijjfed to take part in the ceremony which marks the 
successful completion of a fine i)iece of work : and I certtiinly would have 
liked to congratulate him [>ersonall.v here and now. The appreciation of 
Mr. Henderson’s valuable services which, as Commissioners of the 
municipality, you have to-day put on record will, I hop<j, in some 
measure, make tip to him for his disappointment. To the support 
and encouragement of successive Chairman — Colonel Anderson, 
Major Gourla\’, the Hon’ble Mr. Martin and .Mr. Bliss, you owe much. 

1 offer m\’ congratulations to Messrs. Kilburn & Co. on the initial w o*rk 
of boring — and to Messrs, jessop & Co. and to My. 8hurrock (who has 
su|)ervised the_work throughout) on the ellicicnt and businesslike way 
in which the contract has been carried out. 

Chittagong has not developed during the last ten years as rapidly 
as many’ ho|xjd it would. When 1 came here first, I soon learned that 
many of you regretted the administrative changes which took away* from 
your town the distinction of being the chief and only ])ort in .a large 
province. It was only natural that you should do so, but as those same 
changes brought me to Bengal, I could never fpiitc share in vour regret,— 
though I understood it. I could only hoiic that you would gradually’ 
learn to console yourselves by’ the thought that there is some distinction 
in belonging to a province whose capital is the second city of .the 
Empire. 

But meanwhile, alas! the Government of Ikmgal has not been able to 
spend as much money as some of you would like, nor as much as Govern- 
ment itself would like to spend on dredging |if>r iwstance and other works. 
The temporary blocking of the hill section of the railway has been an 
additional disappointment : but I feel confident that you, in Chittagong, 
have a pi*osi)erous futui'e before y'ou ; y’our porf is directly’ connected by 
railway with a wonderfully’ rich hinterland where trade is at present 
but little developed— and it is, therefore, bound to increase in import- 
ance with every passing year. The prosperity of the town will go hand 
in hand with the prosperity of the railway and of the port; and future 
generations will gratefully look back to the present •Municipal Commis- 
sioners who by their forethought have secured for Chittagong, without 
any undue financial burden, an efficient and up-to-date water supply. 

Finally, gentlemen, I thank you for this silver’ key .4 I am proud to 
have it, and I shall always treasure it, for it will remind me of one 
thing which I have helped to bring about for the good l)f the people of 
Bengal, amongst whom it has been my good fortune tdjiiye, during fbur 
and-a-half years as their Governor ; and with whom durihg those four 
and-a-half years I have also, I hope, lived as their friend. 
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HU ExeeUency** Reply to the Addreet preeentett at Chittagong, 

on 26 th July 1916 . 


Gentlemen, 

I wish to thank you, and through you the people whom 3'ou 
represent, for tV\p kinQ thought which has prpmi 5 ted this ceremony 
to-day. It is alwaj’^s sad to part from friends, one thing however 
always lessens sadness — tlie knowledge that friendly feelings are mutual ! 
I feel sur^ that our feelings towards each other are mutual. I meant 
w'hat 1 said about Chittagong on Monday, and the outward expression 
of your kindness towards me to-daj' is most pleasing to me. 

I shall conve^^ to the proper quarter your assurance of deep attach- 
nfent and loyalt3’ to the throne of our King-Emperor, and your sincere 
pra\'er for the siwcess of the British Government and of our Allies. 
The itjccption which \-ou Jiave invariabh' given me here, as the represen- 
tative in Bengal of the King-Emperor, is proof to me — if an.v were 
needed — of the genuiness of these sentiments. 

I well remember nn' first arrival at this raihvaj’ station four j'ears 
ago and the great ovjition which my wife and I received from the 
people of Chittagong as we drove in State to the College Hall where 
you presented us with the address of welcome, and then to Govern- 
ment House where we have on the occasion of several visits since 
s])ent happ3’ da^vs. These visits have enabled me to see something of 
your delightful district. I visited Rangamati last j’car, and earh' in 
thi/» year I s|)ent a most enjcwable time at Cox’s Bazar and paid a 
iTrief visit to the Naaf river — the extreme southern boundaiw of Bengal. 

It is with genuine sadvess that I part from j’ou all now — but it is 
some satisfaction to me to think that I have helped in doing something 
of permanent* vfdue fo« ^-our town ; I like to think that the water- 
works which 1 opened on MondaN' will be associated with m3' term 
of ollice as Governor of Bengal. In your address 3'ou tell me that 
the scheme ma3’ cost mt^re than was originalh' estimated, and you sa3' 
3’ou hope Government 11103' give 3'ou a further grant. I know this is 
owing to the conditions brought about bi' the war and that 3'our 
request docs not meein that 3'ou do not appreciate the exceptional 
assistance alrcad3' given 3’ou In- Government. I feel sure that when 
making it, you havewthe prosi3erit3' of the future finances of the munici* 
palit3' in 3'our minds. You felt before the war that the municipalit3’ 
could not aftord to borrow more than a lakh and-a-half and that 3'ou 
could not at all easil3' make an3' immediate contribution ; 3’ou feel 
that the municipalit3' is in iiq better position now to contribute 
towards the increased cost or to take a larger loan. But the conditions 
whiCSi* have adversely aftected the cost of the work have also adversel3' 
affected the ^revenues of the Province and Government is now, I am sorr3' 
to say, mit in as good a position to make grants as it was when it 
treated you so geneniush'. You can be sure that when 3'our application 
is received iUwill b*e considered b3' me pereonally, but it is onl3' fair that 
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I should *^ani you that und^ present financial conditions it may be 
impossible for Government to give you any furthe^ and that 

we may be force<| to ask the rate-payers to® meet this extra cost 
themselves, and to regard it as one of the burdet# which the war has 
brought upon ^Jl of us. 

The supply^ of good drinking water to the people of the town is 
but a small part of the great problem to which you refer in your 
address — ^the imprpvenient of sanitation in the districts generally. 
I am glad to hpar from your Commissioner, 5/lr. De, that the larger 
question is receiving your attention and that you are devoting much 
of the Public Works Cess to it. The problem of village sanitation can 
be solved only by the local bodies, and I hope the energy >yhich your 
District Board is Showing in this matter, will stimulate the leaders of the 
people in mgny villages to give to the question that attention which it 
most assuredly deserves. 

And now, gentlemen, I bid you farewell. It is a great disappoint- 
ment to Lad}' Carmichael that she has not beeif able to come to 
Chittagong with me on this occasion. She woidd have liked before she 
left India, to thank you all for the man}' kindness sjie has received 
during her visits here. But, alas ! she cannot now do that. I must, 
therefore, thank you for her as well as for myself. In our home in 
Scotland we shall both often < remember the little hills of Chittagong. 
We shall wonder how the dredging is getting on. I shall hope your salt 
golas are dry ! We shall remember how kind you all were to us here, 
and we shall wish you all prosperity. Once more good-bye. 
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Hu Excellency’s Sfuech at the Prize Distribution *at the Engineering 
S^ooh Dacca, on Sth August 1916. 


Gentlemen, 

When Mr. Henderson asked me to come here this morning, I did 
not realize that the water gala was to be preccdj:d hy the prize-giving. 
I daresay it is jiist as well, both for you and for me, that I did not, for 
if I had I might have felt.that it was my duty to prepare a long speech, 
and I feel sure that few [X'ople like making, and still fewer like listening 
to, speeches in Eastern Bengal in August. -It must, I am sure, be a relief 
to many of you to think you can soon get rid of 3'our superfluous 
clothing and enjoj' the cool water of the tank, a pleasure which manj’ 
others will envv. 

I am glad, however, of this chance of acknowledging as Governor 
the good work donb bj' the^ Dacca School of Engineering and by 
Mr. Henderson, its Head Master. More than once when I have vfsited 
the workshops f have been,vcr\’ interested in what 1 saw. 

Mr. Henderson has reminded us that the school is no new develop- 
ment. It has been in existence since 1876 . ,lt has not done all which some 
of you hof'cd to see it do. I fancy the authorities stopped some of its 
proposed developments, though no doubt thej' had good reason in each 
castt for their action ; but in 40 3'ears the school has done much good 
work, and to-(la3' it holds an important place as a training ground for 
men of the overseer class and for artizans. I am glad to liear that the 
artizan classes are so well appreciated. I believe increased facilities for 
tsalning artizans will do much for this countr3', and what Mr. Henderson 
said shows tlxit there is plent3' of demand for such training in this part 
(if the provinc<4. I believe ^milar training would be appreciated any- 
where, and I hope the Commission, which will enquire during the coming 
cold weather iflto the in^ustrtal possibilities of India, will give us some 
advice as to how best to secure it. Mr. Henderson spoke of the 
]>ossibility of the school bging moved to a new site. A scheme for this 
has been approved, though want of money prevents us from starting on 
it just 3-et; I hope, however, it may not be long dela3’ed. When the 
University scheme is taken in hand, the extension of the Dacca College 
will be one of the first things which Government will be called on to 
carry out. This will involve moving the school from its present position 
in the college comp*ound. Therefore, even if the improvement of the 
school might not on other grounds have been put in the forefront of the 
Universit3’^ scheme, it is likely that one of the first results of that scheme 
will be to give you a new and improved building on a more suitable site. 
I trust Mr. Henderson and his colleagues will live long to make full 
uSe of it. I was particularly glad to hear that so many of your fitter 
and turner artizan boys are helping to make shells. Mr. Henderson 
seems to think you would have done even more, if you had not been 
made to leifd your lathes to be used elsewhere. I am sorry for you if 
you feel this. It is a|(ways horrid to feel that one could do much more 
if only one had the clfance which one thought one was goiii^.to get and 



didn’t; atid the fact that that grief often comes to o^e^nakes it no less 
real. But 3'ou arc luckier than most people here are in being able to 
help at all, and I trust 3'ou find comfort in knowing that the 1,550 fuse- 
holding screws which the school turns out ever3' week, are th9roughl3' 
appreciated. The experience will help them, and those about them to 
realize better the great struggle going on at present — a struggle which 
b3’' its result will affect the future of Bengal just as much as of England. 
I have no doubt that in later life thev' will be proud of the part the3' 
took, for the3’ will feel that the3' helped to defeat the gri'atest blow that 
has ever been aimed at freedom. 

c 

Gentlemen, now I am sure3’ou are tired of listening to me and want 
to get to the w(j,ter. 1 thank 3’ou for fisking me to come heit. I con- 
gratulate the prize-winners and wish you all success. * 
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Hi* Excellency*»*Speech at the Dacca Legislative Council, 

on 7th August 1916. 

Gentlemen, 

Our business is nojv done, but it is the custom for the President to 
use the opportunit3^ afforded b3' a Council meeting in order to s|)cak 
about any matter *\vhi»h interests members if he thinks he can do so with 
advantage. I wish to avail m3'sclf of that opportuftit3" now. First I 
must sa3' that I am ghukto see so man3'of 3’ou here. It is hardl3' likcl3’ 
in the nature of things that the Governor of Bengal will often ask the 
members^ of his Council to do much legislative work jn Dacca; though 
I think he ma3’ continue to find it of distinct service to summon them to 
meet here occasionally. The people of this jiart of tlie Prestdenev do not 
«laim that Dacca is ccpial in im])ortance to Calcutta, but man3' of them, 
when thc3^ look Imck to the time when Calcutta was the political Capital 
of India, and Dacc:t was the Capital of a Province, feel that a cit3’’ 
which was once a cajiital has peculiar claims to consideration. Be that 
jis it ma3', I kftow tliat the [leoplc of Dacca are filejised when we, who 
usually meet in the second citv of the Empire, meet here in the second 
capital of Bengal ; and .so 1 am glad to find when I do ask 3’Ou to come 
here that 3’on are willing to do. * 

And now I \vant to speak of one matter which I know ])uzzles some 
ofwou. Yon have heard or read about those Bengali 3a>ung men who 
were doing hosjiltal work with the troops in Mesopotamia and who 
have quite recently returned. You are surprised to find that no other 
Bengali 3’oung men have gone out in their ])lace, for 3'ou believe that 
•some 3’ouiig men were read3' jirepared to go, and had for a long time 
been anxioirs to go: yon wonder whv thev have not gone; and some of 
you do not ft^d quite comfortable about this. 

The Bengali 3'onng men, who were in Mcst)polamia and who have 
come back, went there full ftf cnthusiiism and determined to show that 
Bengalis ean be useful in a place where war is gt>ing on. The5’ did work 
which luis been jironounced b3’ those best qualified to judge, to have 
been useful work Jind good work ; the3' won the heart3' thanks of those 
who were on the spot and who saw what tluw were doing. Their 
fellow countr3'men have every right to be proud of them ; and all of us, 
whether their fellow countr3-men or not, ought to be grateful to them. 

The3’' sta3'ed cyi in Mesopotamia doing their work of mertw ; man3’ 
of them until long after thew would have liked to come back, and all 
of them for longer than the3' had undertaken to sta3^ 

Now that the3' have come back tl^w are fulh' entitled not onW to 
the eommendation due to any one who has tried his best to serve his 
eountr3q but also to that further praise which comes to the successful. 
Dft Suresh Prosad Sarbadhikari who organized the hospital work, and 
who raised the men ; those who worked with him in doing tlijs ; those 
of your«own number and the others who joined wdth 5'ou in subscribing 
the money needed^ for equipment, all deserve our thanks. This is full^ 
recojgnized .by allj who have an3' knowledge of what w'as done b3' the 
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young n\en^ Dr. Suresh Prosad Sarbadhikari and his co-workers did raise 
other men and hojied Chat the3’', too, would go to iSesopotamia — not 
this time to run a st^.itionarv hospital, but toe do stricth' ambulance 
work and form a stretcher-bearer corps. Dr. Suresh Prosad Stirbadhi- 
kari worked hard ; he never spared himself in his noble endeavour to 
prepare 3'oung men to do good work. It is a bitter disappointm?rnt to 
him and to many others that the j'oung men havonot gone. They have 
not gone because there was a misunderstanding. We all know how easy 
it is at aiu' time for' people who are not familial with^ technicalities to 
misunderstand things which seem simple to those who are familiar 
with them. That is what happened. Owing ‘to a misunderstanding, 
the nature and extent of which was not realized until it was^too late, 
the 3'oung men, who were so eagerl\* looking forward to going,ehave not 
gone. Military matters must be subject to fixed rules ; civilians do not 
often studj' these rule.s, even when the3’ do, the3’ do not alwa3'S grasp 
their import. While war is going on it is not eas3’, it is ])robahl3' not 
even right, for militar3’ authorities to find time to discuss matters which 
in a time of peace the3' might, perhaps, be prepared to discuss; and it is 
not always easy for civilians, espcciall3' when the\' have eagerh’^ set their 
hearts on getting something to .appreciate the importance of regulations 
which they do not understand, but which seem to them to run counter 
to their wishes. I think I can say with truth that I am as jealous for 
the honour of Bengal as an3' one can be who was not born a Beng.ali: 
and I assure you that I S3'm[mthize in 3'our disaj)pointmcnt. 1 have hcanl 
the whole story; I have read all the papers. I realize how the misunder- 
standing came about. Mistakes were m.'ide, but I believe the3' were 
honestly made ; and I feel sure there ought to be no resentment against 
any one. I do not despair; I believe wc 11103' see more young 
Bengalis doing ambulance work at the front, and thus helping to win 
the war, if onh’ there are 3’oung men willing to do it ; liut there must be 
no acting in haste, no assuming that things will be as we would like 
them to be; everv’ step must be fulU' and .accuratel3’' understood. Wc 
must realize — more clearly than we are sometbiies apt to do— the terrible 
rcsponsibilit3' which rests with those who are the final .authorit3’^ in 
all arrangements for conducting a war. We must remember that their 
regulations have been carefull3'^ thought out and adopted long ago. 

I believe the authorities are S3'mpathetic ; I know they appreciate 
enthusiasm and devotion wherever these are found ; but their first dut3' 
is to win the war, and they must enforce what they think right even 
when we do not see the reason of it. 

One thing more I want to tell 3'ou. The Viceroy has been consider- 
ing the position with the Commander-in-Chief, and with the other 
members of his Government. The3'' have determined to try, as an 
experimental measure, to raise a Double Company of Infantry composed 
of Bengalis, on precisely the same terms as are offered to the Indian 
Army generally. Enlistrrtent will be for the period of the war with the 
option to the soldier of remaining if he chooses, in the service after its 
conclusion. The Double Company, when formed, will be located on the 
Frontier for training, and, when properly trained, may be sent on field 
service. ' 
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That the Government of India should be willing to consider this 
now, — while war fs going on, while their anxities are great, while their 
thoughts must be more«than fully occupied, — shows that they have not 
neglected the feelings of Bengal. That they should be willing to make 
tile experiment is proof that they do sympathize with us, that they do 
believe that Bengalis are loyal and are devoted. Surely it is the duty 
now of everyone w'hc^ loves Bengal to see that the experiment shall 
succeed, to show that emotional and impetuous as Bengalis undoubtedly' 
are, they are generou*s enough to exercise self-control, that they are 
ready to submit to discipline, and will do their parf when asked just 
as well as other people do their part, and without demanding any 
exceptionfil or better terms. 

The Council now stands adjourned until 11 a.m. 6n 4th September 
when we shall meet in Government House, Calcutta. 
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HU Excellency** Speech at the Prize DUtribathn at the Dacca Medical 

School, on 9th Aagust 1916. 

I 

Colonel Newman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am grateful to Surgeon-General Edwards ‘for having given me 
another opportunity of showing my interest in medical education in 
Bengal. I fully sljare in the regret which you so kindly express that 
Lady Carmichael is not able to be present on this occasion. In many 
ways too I regret that this is the last occasion upon which I shall be 
able to preside at your annual prize-giving. My wife and I bQth hoped 
that' we would see much done for the s<rhool and for the hospitJil, before 
we left Bengab and we would gladly have helped in any way we could, 
but, as you know, the schemes we had in view were rendered iin[)ossible 
of attainment by the absence of funds during the latter half ol' our stay 
in this Province. I feel confident that those who succeed us will take up 
the work where we have left it, and h trust that thev will be more 
fortunate than we have been in finding that the neees.sary funds are 
available. 

I look on the needs of the school — especially the improvement of the 
laboratory accommodation and the enlargement of the school buildings, 
particularly of the dissecting-room — as very urgent needs indeed. I hmk 
upon the provision of hostel accommodation as absolutely required in 
the interests of the students, and I think these pre^jects ought to be 
carried out as soon as ever money is avaihable. 

Some of you ma}’ have been here when once before I spoke about the 
duty of meeting the demand for medical education by giving the very 
best that can be supplied. I believe in keeping the standfi.rd high, and 
in placing a high ideal before the students ; for the use which they 
will make in afterlife of the materials they will have to work with, will 
largely depend upon the ideal which they ha ye lea rned in their school to 
set before them. I spoke to the .students I remember of the great value 
of nursing: it is a very real disappointment to Ladv Carmichael (as it 
is to me) that the scheme in which she was so interested and which was 
so nearly read 3 ’' to be put into working order, has had to be {ibandoned 
for the present owing to the want of the monc\' needed to carr^’’ it out. 
But I feel certain that the abandonment is onlj' temporary-. The need for 
the scheme is so great and so obvious that I feel sure it will receive 
sympathetic consideration as soon as financial prosj^eritA' returns. 
Meanwhile Miss Hilson, even during the too short i^eriod she was 
connected with the hospital, showed what the possibilities of the 
scheme were : and with the generous donation of Ks. 25,000 from 
Babu Gour Nitai Sankhanidhi, Colonel Newman has been able to 
create a fund, the interest from which has already enabled him to- 
employ an operation nurse. Yotl have an outpatient nurse,*’ hnd 
Colonel Newman tells me he soon hopes to have a Superintendent 
^Nurse. I am grateful to Gour Nitai Sankhanidhi for havittg made 
it possible that a beginning, at any rate, shall b,e made with the 
scheme which ^piy wife has' so much at heart, |and I hop^ his 
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example will be followed by other generous donors. I agree .with what 
Colonel Newmai? Said as to there being few bettet ways in which private 
generosity can assert itself than in assisting the healing arts, and 
1 sincerely trust that the citizens of Dacca will show that in this matter 
they are* determined not to let the secoml city in Bengal be far behind 
an 3 ’' dty in the Indian Empire. 

I was surt)riscd to*hear from Ct>lonel Newman hf)w small the pro- 
portion of Muhammadans here is. 1 should have expected the demand 
lor medical educiktion fihiong the Muhammadan a)nimunit 3 ' in Dficca to 
be much larger. Of 260 students only 21 arc Muhammadans. Colonel 
Newman tells me only students applied last year: of these he admitted 
nine — thepthers he had to reject because they Imd not reached a standard 
of prcliinmary general education such as would have •enabled them to 
benefit by the teaching. Mj' own personal knowledge convinces me that 
the standard of medical education must not be lowered, and if the 
standard is tf) be maintained, a good preliminary general education is 
essential. But 1 .feel sure that Muhammadan i>ractitioners are sorely 
needed, and 1 hope that spon tliere will be more Muhammadan candidates 
well qualified for admission. 

I was glad to hear what Colonel Newman said of the relati<)ns 
between the teachers and the pupils : and of the success you have 
achieved in games. Long may these relations and that sueccss continue. 

Colonel Newnic'in touched upon important questions connected with 
the^ financing and the control of medical education and with the future 
])osition of the Dacca Medical School in relation to the new Dacca 
University. His ideas as to the former question were new to me, being 
based on facts which had not been brought to my knowledge before, but 
I would be inclined to favour a change if it can be shown to promise 
more financial aid to medical education, csj)ecially for the provision of 
hostels for the residence of students here, provided it does not involve 
an 3 ' risk of wasting mone\\ I have not enough knowledge to sa\' 
whether this, would be th^ case. With regard to the latter question 
I cannot express ain' opinion on the question of possible affiliation in 
the future : it seems to me certain that the Dacca Medical School will 
increase in importance* when Dacca becomes a University’ town : but 
whether it does or does not, I hope the people of Eastern Bengal, who 
are in a position to help the school financially’, will not turn a deaf 
ear to the appeals of the Principal and so enable the school to take a 
worthy place in the new order of things. 
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Hu Exc^Uency^t Spt^eh at tha optning of tfio Control Bonkt tho 

Peaton/i Wanf and the laying of the Fmmdation-atone the 

Mvdtanunadan Hoetel at Rajbari, on 2I$t Aagaet 191$, 

I 

Mr. Dunlop and Gentlemen, 

It is a long time since I first expressed a wish to visit Rajbari. 
But for various reasons my visit has had to b/* put off until to-da^'. 

I have often passed through Goalundo on my wa\* to and from Dacca 
and on each of these occasions the Collector of Faridpur and the Siib- 
divisional Officer of Goalundo have sped me on m\’ way. I have, 
therefore, had many opportunities of hearing about the affairs of the 
subdivision, and I was particularl3’^ interested in what I heard from 
Mr. Ramani Mohan Das of the siiread of the co-operative movement in 
this part of the Province. When I heard that a Hank building was 
being erected, I gladly accepted the co-operators’ ijivitation to open it 
conveyed to me informalh’ on one of my passing v*si£s by Mr. kamani 
Mohan Das. When tlie date for the eeremoiiN- was fi.'ccd, my Mon’ble 
Colleague, Nawab Sir Shamsul Huda, gave me another invitation from 
those interested in the Muhammadan hostel, and I readil.v accepted 
their invitation, as well as a third extended to me by the Dispensary 
Committee. 

I am glad that to-da\’’s cereman3’ gives me a chance of acknowledg- 
ing the public spirit of late Babu Snr3’a Kunuir Guha Ro\’, to whose 
generosity the dispensar3'^ owes its main building, and of Mr. IVstonji 
who has provided the funds for the new ward which I have ojiened this 
morning. The hospital returns show how great are the op])ortunitics 
which this area affords for the relief of human suffering; and these two 
men will, Iain .sure, earn the gratitude of manv lor their .much-needed 

Rift- . ' . ' . 

I have this morning also laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Wajidunnesa Muhammadan Hostel. That^^ liostcl is named after the 
mother of one of the chief subscribers Chaudhuri Muhammad Ismail 
Khan. Man3^ Muhammadan l)03's come from the countiw villages to 
attend the two high schools and I fear the hostel will not be large 
enough to meet the needs of all of them ; but 1 hope that it ma3’ be 
possible to enlarge it some da3^ I know that the anxieties of the jiarents 
in villages is often very great when they part with their sons at an age 
when outside influences arc bound to mould their future eharaeter ami 
careers. It will be something to these parents to kn«)w that their boys 
will be comfortably housed, but it will mean much more to them to know 
that their sons are under the care of a good Superintendent. A well- 
built hostel is in itself a great advantage — but without proper super- 
vision it may be turned into a great disadvantage. A hostel with a bad 
or careless SujierintemJent is worse than no hostel at all. I trust,' there; 
fore, that yon will see to it that a reall3’^ good man i^ secured to look 
after the bo3'S in the Wajidunnesa Hostel. 

And now I come to the original object of m3' visit, for it w,^is to do 
what 1 have just done, to open 3’our new Central Bank building, that 
I was first asked to come here.. 
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Co-operatioti is a thing in which I have taken a keen interest while 
I have been in for I believe it more tha/i most things *can help 

India. I believe it will be one of the main factors in building up a 
prosperous people. UnTess its people are prosperous, no country can have 
a Govesnmcnt fully effective of good. The money which Government 
spendg on administration comes from the people and* it is only if the 
people are prosperous that Government can spend much on improving 
the conditions under which the people live. To take one example how 
cfin Government g»ve education for the masses — one gf the things which 
we in India need*m(>st, unless it raises more taxes!* and 1 do not see how 
wc are to raise more l^ixes unless the people have more capital. Co- 
<»peration leads tf) the increase of capital : it prevents waste in unpro- 
ductive expenditure and stimulates to productive effort on the part of 
the i*eoplc. 

I congratulate the co-operators in Faridpur on the ‘advance thej- 
lyivc made — the Central Bank has now a capital of over one and-a-half 
lakhs of rupees, it has 47 affiliated societies, it employs a paid Secretary, ' 
and it is now in possSession of its own hank buildings. For this gratify- 
ing result the people .are indebted to Mr. Hamani Mohan Das whose 
entliusiasm ha?? infected the members of the Central Bank Board and 
those who have come forward so generously with gifts of the site and 
of subscriptions : but 1 would remind you also that you owe a great 
deal to the efforts of those like Mr. K. C! De and others who pioneered 
the movement in this district, for you have profited by their experiences 
amJ not a little akso by their failure.s. You have reaped where they have 
sown. 

There arc more societies in Faridpur than in any other district in 
the I'rovincc. You have every right to be proud of that, and I congratu- 
iafe you, but I reix’at what I have said in other places and on other 
occasions— do not lie intoxicated by success. Co-operation is like a 
plant which spreads steadil^’ where it has grown up from the original 
seed, but which does not easily take root when transpl.anted. It is w’ise, 
therefore, to •push out* slowl 3 ’ rather than to attempt to start new 
centres far from control. Where j'ou have a numljer of .societies closel,v 
associated with each otljer, it is easx* for a new society to keep on the 
straight p.ath : and it is easier for the old societies to improve their 
working b_v watching the working of the societies in their immediate 
vicinity. The more compact the villages in the Union are, the stonger is 
the Union likeh' to be. 

There is another point I would like to impress on jniu — and through 
\'ou on all Central fefinks in Bengal. If a Central Bank is to be a sound 
financial success, it must be conducted on sound business principles. 
Reports which 1 have seen make me fear that some of the banks are still 
inclined to rel,v too •much on short-term deposits for their capital. 
Deposits are to lie encouraged in every wax' possible ; bx’ depositing the 
mctfiljers learn thrift and it is better ^to have deposits “ at call ” than no 
deposits. But yoix must remember that your ordinarj’ business is 
agricultural loans and such loans have to be made for long terms. You 
should be very careful to sec that the proportion of short-term loans upon* 
which 3 ’on rel^’ for ^*our capital is not too^ ^rcat. This is a point upon 
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which I iosifited when 1 addressed the last Provincial Conference, and 
I am glad to see that Sir Edward Maclagan’s Committee have since laid 
special stress on it. I vYOuld like also to remind yo,n how necessary it is 
for you to build up, as quickly as you can, a substantial reserve in liquid 
securities. Not long ago you had a good lesson in the necessity f6r this, 
Last year when ^he price of jute fell so unexpectedly for, the cultivator, 
some of 3’our members were unable to repay their, loans. 1 thoroughly 
sympathized with the action 3'ou took in not pressing them for pav’ment. 
I knew that had j’oir'done so you would on^v have'driven 3’oiir members 
to borrow from the mahajan — and 3’ou did not want to do this. 1 knew 
it was not unwillingness on the part of the borrowers to j)a3’ which 
stopped repayment ; it was sheer inabilit3', and therefore as you wcmld 
read in the resolution on the Registrar’s report, 1 did not S3’mpathize in 
the least with those who criticized your action. But 3'ou soon found 
that before 3'ohr members were able to ])a3’ 3'ou had to lend them more and 
to do this 3’ou had to raise more capital. Vou were fortumite in being 
able to do this : if capital had not been available, 3'on could not have 
helped y'our members. It is to guard against such a'contingency that a 
substantial reserve should be built iij) as quickly as jiossililc. 

I have heard of 3'our success in forming a societ\' at Lakhikholc for 
the manufacture of sugar, and of 3’our endeavours to help the weavers. 
These are both efforts in the right direction. Co-operation to increase 
credit must come first ; but once the credit has been obtained and the 
lessons of co-operation learned, the opportunities before 3’ou in an 
agricultural country like India are immense. You can save waste and 
avoid unproductive expenditure by joining together to purchase good 
seed, to purchase good implements, to purchase unadulterated manures, 
to purchase materials for cottage industries — and to sell y’our agricul- 
tural and industrial products in a fair market ; and 1 hope tit n<^ 
distant date you will be able to form societies with such objects in view. 

And these suggestions 1)3' no means exhaust the possibilities of 
co-operation. When 1 came to Bengal I made many inquiries about the 
people and how far they' were able to mtinage their own \’^llagc aflairs. 
I was often told that the people had not .sufficient education to govern 
themselves in village afi'airs tind that they' wou\d not join together for 
the purpose : but from what I have heard and still moi*c from what 
I have seen of co-operative societies, I am jiersuaded that in many' 
villages the j)eople have quite enough intelligence and capacity to join 
together, and that it is only example and encouragement which are 
needed in many cases to secure Local Self-Government in our villages. 
The experience gained in the co-operative societies will be very valuable, 
and wherever there is a successful society', there will, I anticipate, be 
little difficulty in making Local Self-Government a reality. 

Mr. Dunlop is keenly interested in co-ojieratiftn, and I am glad to 
hear how much you have appreciated his help. 

Once more I congratulate yon on having your pwn buildvig> I 
thank you for having let me take part in the opening of your Bank. 
I wish the Bank every success and I hojie that its success w'ill le^d you to 
‘ still further efibrts to help yourselves, for you will in this way be helping, 
as we all ought to try' to hejp, to make Bengal prpsperojis. 
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Hu Excellency* » Speech at the laying of the Foundation-stone of the 

• Dacca Muhammadan Orphanage, on 22nd August 1916. 

Nawab*Sahib and Gentlemen, 

I thank you for alfowing me to be associated with this memorial 
the first permanent mejnorial raised in this eity to^the meihory of a 
great man, the Idte Nawab Bahadur. Sir Salimullah ,was my friend ; 
he often spoke to me of this orphanage and in 1913 he and I visited it 
together, lie told me then how mtieh he hoped to plaee the institution 
on a permanent basis bj’ providing for it a building of its own, and 
before the* died he had expressed the wish that I 'would lay the 
foundation-stone. 

• But alas! in Jamifiry 1915 Nawab Bahadur Sir Salimullah was 
taken from us — and after his death there was for a time a risk of the 
institution being unalfle to survive the loss of his generous interest and 
jiatronage. The immediate danger was averted through the generosity 
of the Nawabzadi Amina Banoo find my friend, the Khan Sahib Khwaja 
Muhammad Azam, who, 1 am sure, gladh'^ took the opportunity' of 
showing their affection for one who so long and so worthily occupied 
the position of head of the Dacca family. It is a tribute to the personal 
character of the late Nawab Bahadur that those immediately associated 
with him should have come forward after his death to carry' out his 
wishes with regard to the Islamia Etimkhana by' securing for the 
institution a |K?rmanent abode. There could be no more fitting memorial 
to his memory'. 

• It will give me rcfil pleasure to lay the foundation-stone of your new 
building, and I wish y'ou all success in your charitfible efforts on lx?half of 
the Muhammmlan orphans of Dacca. 
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Hi$ Excellency** Speech at the Industrial Exhibition^ Dacca, 

on 22nd August 1916. 


Mr. Ascoli, LA^niES and Gentlemen, , 

We have come here this afternoon — ^gladly I hope — to sec an Exihihi- 
tion of the .\rts and Industry of the Dacca and Chitta;;onf» Divisions. 
The only sad thin;;, is that I have to make n syeech and you h.ave to 
listen to it. Spccclies always seem to me most unnecessary on occasions 
like this. It would lie so much nicer for CYcr\\,l)ody if some one — some 
police man or some Public Works Department man who knows every 
body and who knows who ought to get in without paying, .and how 
much those who ought to pay, have to pay—just unlocked tl»e door and 
let us all go. in — each of us witli the |)crson we most want to talk to, — to 
look at the things. But th.at can’t l>e. Tl»c hookttm is th.at you must 
listen while I m;ike fi long speech. 


I remember a day when the bate Naw.ab Bahadur, Sir Salimullali , 
arranged a most interesting exhibition ' of the works nl' the D.acc.a 
artisans in the Shahbag Garden. I think.it was dufing the second 
j'earofour stay in Bengjil. 1 am afr.aid m.any of yon were away fit 
Shillong or some other pbice then, but sonic of you were here and sfiw 
the show. The late Nawfib Bfrti.adur was fil ways re.ady to take my wife 
and me to see the bazars where the different ,artis.ans live .and work, 
and it wfis delightful to sec his interest in the workers fiml ,.his 
enthusiasm for the arts and crafts of the native city. The memoiw of 
these expeditions made in the late Nfiwfib Bfihadur’s com|)any will 
alwaj’S remain with us as among the plefis.antcst of m.any plea.sfint 
memories of the second Cafiital of the Province. • , 

The name of Dacca is associated all the world over with the jiroduc- 
tion of the finest muslin fabrics, which the h^ind of the wf:aver has ever 
wrought, and many are the stories told of these muslins which fire 
remembered under such picturesque names ae Molaiing Dew'and Running 
Water to quote but two of them. Travellers have left their record of 
the glories of Dacca in the old days and of the^ embroideries and silver 
works produced by the inhabitfints. But from the ibiy when Murshid 
Kuli Khan left here and took up his residence fit .Murshidabfid, the glories 
of Dacca began to decline. The Court rajiidly deercfised anil much of the 
market for beautiful things consequently wfis lost. To fidd to this 
disaster the English merchants whose influence becfimc paramount were 
more interested in making fortunes for themselves ‘and profits for the 
Company which thej’ served, than in encouraging find preserving 
indigenous industries, and the chca[)cr goods of the West took awfiy mo.st 
of what market remained, and such of the .artisans, as did not return to 
Agrieulture kept themselves alive b3’ .suppl^dng fi snuill demand from the 
richer families, mostl\'*on the Surat side of India, who refused t<) bd 
satisfied by anything but the genuine article. * * 

Mj' wife and I have often talked over schemes for preserving the 
‘ remnants of the great industrj', and we had hoped to organize an Exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Crafts in Calcutta during the approtrehing cold weather 

C F «> 
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wherein Dacca would have had a great part. But exhibitions if .they are 
to do any wides^tfad good unfortunately involve*a considerable expendi- 
ture, and money, as yoij all know, is not easy to get just now ; the 
Financial Department is supreme where spending mdne}' is concerned, 
sowthere Vas nothing to do but to give up the idea. We were most 
unwilling to give it up, especially my wife, and the prtsent exhibition 
is in some .sense a sop t(i our unwillingness. For Lady Carmichael had 
talked the matter over with Mr. Aseoli whose interest in the^ people is 
well known to all of yoi* and he was keen to help hert Mr. Aseoli very 
kindl3’^ undertook to collect what specimens he could of the local 
industries to show what Dacca still can produce. Khan Bahadur 
Saiyid Aulad Hasan, who has alwa^’s been most kind both to Lady 
Carmichad and to me, has also heljjed ; and they have got up this 
exhibition which, though it will only make me sorrier that we could 
not hfive what we wanted, will, I feel sure, interest you, uidess you are 
n(jt as intelligent as those who live in a future university town ought 
to be. 

You will iind here ‘some of the finest of Dacca’s productions, not only 

• • ... 
old work, but also samples of nuxlern muslins, embroideries, silver work, 

conch-shell worl? and other. arts, and Mr. Aseoli has brought together 
a most interesting exhibition of the imodncts of other crafts, of wood- 
works, <lycing, butter-making, of agricultural produce. I only wish a 
far wider ])ublie cotdd have an opportunity of seeing it ! 

I hope, however, you nia,v, perhaps, be able to make the exhibition an 
anifli.'il function and that as it becomes better known people from manj* 
parts will come to .see it and that thus the craftsmen may be benefited. 
1 hope, too, that it may be possible to organize a permanent exhibit from 
D.atca in the Commercial Museum which the Commerce and Industry 
department of the Government of India so wisely maintain in Calcutta. 

Now L.'idies and Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in declaring the 
exhi))ition opcTi. 
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HU ExcelUncy** Speech at the Durbar held in Dacca, on 

23rd Augaet I9J6. 

c 

Khan Bahadui^ and Rai Bahadurs, 

r- 

It has given me great pleasure to present to you the Sannda of 
your titles. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Azhur, 

For thirtj' j'ears you did exeellent work iis a member of the 
Provincial Executive Service. 

Rai Kamala Nath Das Bahadur, 

You, too, have had a distinguished career extending over many 
years, but in the Provincial Judicial Service. 

Rai Jogendra Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, 

After many years of meritorious service as a Deputy .Magistrate 
and Collector, a’Ou have been promoted to the responsible ]K»st of 
Mag'istratc of a district. 

I 

Rai Sri Nath Ray Bahadur, 

You have held lor many years the responsible post of Manager 
of the estate of one of the chief noblemen of Eastern Bengal ; in that 
position you have ever been rcad\’ to promote .schemes for sceuring 
the public good, and you have recenth* been elected as a representative 
on the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Rai Man Mohan Chakra varti Bahadur, 

For thirty-three years you served the State with energy and 
devotion as an officer of the Police Force and ik)w in your retire- 
ment you are doing useful work as an Honorary' Magistrate in the 
city of Dacca. 

Rai Nishi Kanta Ghosh Bahadur, - 

You have served your fellow-townsmen in Mymensingh for many 
years as Chairman of the Municipality and it is largely to your 
efforts that the jieople of that town owe their present improved 
water-supply and system of drainage. 

Khan Bahadur and Rai Bahadurs, 

I congratulate each of you very heartily on the honour eonferred 
upon you and trust you may all live long to enjoy it. 


Khan Sahid and Rai Samirs, 

It has given me^great pleasure to present to you the Sfwads of 
your titles. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Quamaruddin Ahmad, 

When I visited this year the colonies in the south of the Bakar- 
ganj district, I became personally acquainted with the excellent work 
you have done as a Colonization Officer. ' 
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Rai Sahib Promotho Nath Ghosh, . 

You have rendered your fellow-countrymen excellent service as 
President of the Panctikyat of your local Union "an^ as an Honorary 
Magistrate. 

Rai Sahib Chakkan Lal Bhattacharji, 

For many years #>’011 have served the Government well in the 
Jail Department and 3'ou did specially meritorious work ijeeently at 
liarisal. 

Rai Sahib Chandra Kishor Kar, 

You have rendered valuable service to your country as an IIonoi*ary 
Magistrate, as Vice-Chairman of the Kishorganj Local Board and as 
Chairman* of the Bajitpur Municipality'. 

Rai Sahib Akhoy Kumar Sen, 

• You have done uniformly goo<l work spread over a period of many 
ye.'irs in the Daee^ Police Office. 

All of you have my» hcaniy congratulations. 


Maharaja, Raja Bahadur, N.vwabs, Raja and Gentlemen, 

This is the third Durbar which I Have held in Dacca. On each 
occasion when wc met here before I told you just what I thought 
alx^ut the affairs of the countrj’. 1 did this with the hope of re-assuring 
you (and through 3’ou a wider public) as to some matters about 
which 3'ou felt anxious, and also with the hope of turning your serious 
attention to some other things which closeh’ affect A’ou all : I mean 
tfHdo the same to-dav. 

I shall, I hope, visit Dacca again in the cold we.'vther, but this 
is the last Dijrbar at which I shall preside here. M\' term of office 
has gone l)y all too quickl^v : it seems but 3’csterda3’ that man3’’ of 3’ou 
welcomed m# at the Sada^ Ghat more than four years ago. Some 
were with us then who arc here* no longer, and we miss them much. 
Sir William Duke, whom we all loved and trusted, has been called to 
London to be one of the Secretar3' (»f State’s advisers, and death has 
taken from us the genial presence of the Nawab Bahadur Sir Salimullah 
who was a good friend to so man3’ of us. I have visited Dacca rcgularl3’ 
twice each 3'ear; and I shall keejj main' pleasant memories of vour 
cit3'. I have always felt the better for m3' visits. It was here that 
I took to pla3'ing*golf. I have had much quiet time here in which 
to think — that in itself was no small advantage. I have made many' 
friends. I have learned of the history of Eastern Bengal from the 
lips of my friend JChan Bahadur Saiy'id Aulad Hasan — the city’s 
modern historian — on the spot where some of the great rulers of the 
^ast lived and ruled — surely' a royal road to a knowledge of history' — 
and f have had* in Dacca opportumties denied to me in the greater 
capital of visiting the people in their villages and coming into close 
personal* touch with the artizans and the cultivators. Coming to, 
Dacca has enabled.jne to see [daces in Eastern Bengal which I might 
never, othertvise hiivc seen and to learA the needs of, people whose 
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• • A 1. I •*. rninni^i^a No doubt it wfjs because they foresaw 

advantages of this kind that some of those who knew Bengal x\st 
suggested in 1912^ tbet there should be an honourable understanding 
that the Governor of Bengal would not only regard Dacca as the 
second capital of his province, hut would spend a substantial portion 
of his time there. Each Governor must jiwlpe for him.scif. I in no 
w'ay wish to hamper m,v successor. But I in- no way regret what 
I have done. 

1 was, I confess, disappointed in one respect when I came here 
at first ; but that was because I did not understand and I cxjiected 
too much. I imagined from what I had heard that P^astcni Bengal 
was a separate province and that Dacca was its capital in the same 
sort of sense as Lucknow is the capital of Oudh. I fancied that it 
was only in. Dacca that I should meet the people ot Eastern Bengal 
and that I could learn of the needs of the Eastern districts only in 
ray second capital. I now know that that is not so. It is not so 
because Eastern Bengal has joined with the rest of the province in 
forming one United Bengal ; and 1 am glad ; for if Bengal is to go 
forward, as 1 hope she will go forward, she must l>e united. 

But the fact that Dacca does not make for divergence of interests 
between what were once two divided parts of a whole, docs not take 
awaj' from its importance to the Governor as a home during a 
substantial portion of the year. 

Soon after I came here I learned your natural wish that Dacca 
should share with Calcutta in the distrilmtion of the head-quarters ol 
departments and in the meetings of the Legislative Councils, and I was 
anxious to meet your desire, Init as I told you last year, it has been 
found impracticable to make your city the head-(|tiarters of any of the 
Government departments. This decision was come to by ollicers wln» 
were identified with Eastern Bengid and whom you know to be keenly 
interested in Eastern Bengal, so I feel sure you accept it as in the 
interests of the greater United Bengjd. ' 

I have thrice summoned 1113' Legislative Council to meet here, thus 
recognizing the claims of the second cajutal, but as I have explained 
before and for reasons which I am sure you a))i)reciate, there is much 
of its work which a Governor cannot fairly ask his Council to do in a 
place from which main’’ of its members must often be absent, and 
meetings here must always be confined to the consideration of matters 
not likely to evoke con tro vers \'. 

As I said just now, my term of office has pas.sed all too quickly ; my 
first two 3'ears were taken up principally in visiting the different parts 
of the Province and in studying its administration ; and before 1 had 
completed half my term, the war broke out. Since then want of money 
has made impossible nnich which 1 w'ould have liked to have seen done.. 
Good drinking-water— improved sanitary conditions— ‘above all wide- 
spread elementary education to teach people to appreciate their own 
needs, these seem to me the greatest wants of Bengal. In thei'e and in 
‘much else I hoped to see progress ; and I believe that but for the war 
I should have seen progress. 
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Here, in Ds^a, there has been a special disappointment. • /ft Durbar 
here three years ago, I told 3^011 I hoj^ed that tlie Dacca University 
would be opened befbre I left Bengal. The wai; and the financial 
conditicyis arising out of the war have made that impossible. The 
Committee which sat during mv' first 3''car, drew up most thorough 
rei)ort, their proposals were accepted I)v Government almost ns the\' 
stood, but it is clear ^low that the Universitx', though it ma3’, I hojje, be 
opened within the, next two 3’ears, will be a smaller institution than 
was contemplated either b3' the Committee «r b3’ ^thc Government. 
Want of funds nun- not be the onl\' cause of dela\’, for some time at 
least it will be hard to recruit men such jis we need to make Dacca 
Universit}' the success whicli it ought to be made. This does not mean 
that the Heginnings of the Univcrsit\’ will be in an\- seflse less good — the 
foundation will be as soniifl, tliough the superstructure \yill not be so 
c()niplel.e Jit first as we hoped. 

Your drainage scheme too, which some jteojde think a more cr3’ing 
need than the Uiuversit\', is not A'ct begun ; your hospital, in which 
Sir WilliiMU Duke took *so kc*en an interest, is not what I had hoped it 
might have bctsi bv now. .These and main'’ other disappointments are 
the result of the war. Fortun.ate are those to whom the war has 
brought no other grief; wlio have not to mourn, as .so manv of their 
fellow-subjects mourn, the loss of those* they loved, but who will ere 
long rejoice with their fcllow-subjccts in the trium])h that is coming. 
Tly.* war has done one thing for which we can even now rejoice. It has 
shown us the e.ssential unitv of the British Hmpirc. It is true tluit this 
has for a long time, some might even sa3’ luis alwaA’s, been recognized, 
l)Ht until the war broke out, until indeed the war had gone on for some 
^tinic, the recognition had not that clearne.ss which it has to-day. The 
war has proved that eveiy ])art of the Empire is read v to hclj) the Em|)ire 
as a whole. There is no part which is not doing its best ; and there 
is no part which does not feel that ever3’ other part is doing its best. 
The war hai shown, k)o, ^uit it is essential to the vciw existence of the 
Empire that all its j)arts should he united ; and that everv part should 
help the whole. India is doing her best, and the rest of the Empire is 
seeing that. It is not so long since there were parts of the Empire 
whose people took little heed of India. Thev’ looked on India as a mere 
possession of Mis Majest\’’s — the\' did not look on Indians as his subjects 
is the same sense in which the.v look on themselves as his subjects. 
Tluw hfirdl3' do that even v-et : it takes a long time for prejudices to 
die, and where thew is ignorance there can be no true judgment. But 
the war has taught those jjeople something of Indian braver3* and of 
Indian lo3'alt3' ; and the\’ will be rejidier than the}’ were to form a 
truer estimate than^the}’ did of the value of India to Britain; and 
I hope, too, that the war is teaching some Indians to form a truer 
•estimate of the value of Britain to India. Man}’ Indians have had an 
idea that Phiglishmen only valued India as an outlet for trade or as ‘ 
affording openings for their sons ; and that was true of some Englishmen ; 
but the war is changing that ; more of you and more of us realize that 
neither England i\9r India can flourish, as we all wish them tt) flourish, 
if thfy are* to be parted from each otBer, that neither Englhnd nor 
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India csfi^ uiake the most • of her, destiny except in chnse co-opcration,r 
in mutual good will, and in mutual respect. No country caji ever be 
a really integral park of the British Empire whose people have not 
won the good w'ill and the esteem of the other parts of the Empire; 
and it is in thpt esteem and good will that any part will find its 
surest guarantee that its governance inside the Empire shall be ffuch as 
to give its people a full chance of making the best of what is in them, 
in aecordaiice w'ith those principles of justice and lair play, to uphold 
which so many British lives and so many Bulian , lives have been 
w’ilHngly sacrificed during the last two years. It is this that is in our 
minds when we speak of a new angle ot visicSn : ic is this which raises 
the hopes of so main' of us: and it is this which sliould lead us all 
to do our utmost to secure that our fellow-eotintrymcn, be v.’c Indians 
or be we English, do nothing to lessen the respect which the people of 
all lands worthy to be a part of the British Empire should luive lor 
each other. Anything which lessens that respect lor Bengal will cheek 
the progress of Bengal and of India. Yet we canno^ deny that some- 
things are happening which do lessen ,that, respect. You know to 
what I refer. I have spoken to you before now of tho.se wicked, those 
insane, deeds which do so much harm to the reputation of Bengal aiul 
I must refer to them again. 1 do not wish to give you .an exaggerated 
idea: I do not wish to alanp you in any way. There is no cause for 
alarm; things are not so bad as many people who know nothing of 
Bengal would have us think. Bengal is loyal, of that I feel sure. 
1 would go further, I would say she is more loyal to-day than she ever 
w»s before to our King-Emperor, for there are more Bengalis to-<lay 
than there ever were before who can give a reason for their hn-.'ilty, 
who feel that in being loyal to King (»eorge they are also being loyal 
to their motherland. There was a time when tlu-re were some — I'd.) 
not believe there were ever very nmny, but they were an .appreciable 
number, — of earnest patriotic Bengalis who honestly beVeved that they 
could serve their country best by trying to do harm to England. There 
may be a few who think so yet, but they !»re very few ; .aitd of those few 
most, I believe, only think as they (lo because of ignor.'ince ; as they 
grow older and wiser thew will ch.ange they minds as others have 
done, they will learn, if they really love their country’, to give up what, 
more than anything else, is hurting their country. But it cannot be 
denied that there are others — too many of them — in Bengal who arc not 
earnest, who are not patriotic, who are only full of self-conceit and who 
are greedy of personal gain ; too cowardly some of them to come into 
the open and mean enough to persuatle better, but nfore ignorant young 
men to do what they would not themselves dare to do. I know you 
regret, 1 know Bengal regrets th.at it is so. You can help, all Bengal 
can help, to make it so no, longer. If there is once a strong public opinion 
that all this revolutionary activity is not only futile as a threat to 
Britain, but is a treachery to Bengal, the activity will cease. Such 
a public opinion is growing, and you can help it to gro'w. Other 'things 
are needed : more skilful detection, more subtle observation, ptissibly 
some changes in our penal laws ; these are things which cart only be 
got gradually, which must not be hurried and A 5 k;hich must be left to 
Govern’ment— a better training for our young men, more outlet fo?; their 
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energies, more encouragement to them to make good use of th^ir,|ibilities, 
these are thingsTcfr which both Government and the people can work 
together: but these too can only be slowly at1:ainc(l. A change in 
public opinion can be wrought quicklj', and would liave instant effect, 
^change is coming. Till quite recently the public were frankly incredul- 
ous. 1 did not blame them. They did not believe fliat young men 
belonging to respectable classes, classes not hitherto given to crime, could 
band themselves together to wage a guerilla warftire against, the State. 
This attitude ha,s chaitged ; manj' men who two \'enrs ago indignantly 
denied thfit there was truth in the suspicions of the polict? now tell me they 
are full of ap|>rehensioif ; they arc nervous often not so much lest they 
should be the victims of fi dacoity, as lest their own relatives should be 
led astra.\i. This is well, but itis not enough. What need is that all 
who love Bengal .should hate and let it be felt that they hate all that 
harms Bengal. It is not easy for me wlio am only begiiTning to learn 
lx)w public opinion is formed here, to s|)cak witlj certaint.v; but 
1 sometimes wonder whether many people really grasp what the Bengal 
reVolutionarv partv* has done ; and I feel sure that not manv reallv 
ajipreciate wluil Government is trying to do. I am inclined to^hink 
tliat the facts ifi regard toJ)oth these points are not well enough known. 
Since 1907, wlien crime of this sort ))egan, there have been 39 murders; 
there have l)eeii 101 dacoities, committed, we believe, all of them by men 
who would .‘icorn to a<lmit that their motives were not political. Eight 
of these dacoities were associated with murder. Nineteen of the men 
murdered were police oHicers. At one time it used to be said with almost 
cynical c.arelessness that the tnunler of {i police officer was nothing, 
it might be due to some private grudge; no one says that now. It 
is felt now that it is the definite policy of the murderers to hamper 
jGf)vermnent by killing its servants. The evidence of this is only too 
complete; more and more Bengalis arc learning to admire those of 
their folio w-(j,oun try men Who, well knowing the risk they run, are with 
silent courage doing their dut3', in fighting the s|)irit of rebellion which 
must be checked if Bcn^jal ever to win respect. What was brought 
out in the Barisal Conspiracy c^se must have astonished inanj’ of us. 
It was shown then how carefullv the foes of Government have planned ; 
how well they hope to organize themselves ; how they aim at getting 
hold of impressionable boys in the schools and colleges; and how with 
that object they try to get their sympathizers admitted as school 
teachers. Nothing should make us more concerned for the future of 
Bengal than the knowledge that purely seditious doctrine has been 
surreptitiously tau?»ht in schools and colleges whose record might be 
thought to ]>lace them above suspicion. The use of fire-arms cannot be 
denied ; the extensive theft of jjistols and cartridges which occurred in 
Calcutta two years iy^o, gave the revolutionaries a great advantage of 
which we know the^' have widely availed themselves. Our enemies are 
•man}' We have not only to fight the actual murderers; we must 
ov*‘rA)ine the organizer who, under the guise of some innocent profession, 
controls and advises bolder men who will dare to do what he himself 
fears to <lo: we must meet and overcome those who abet crime, those 
who keep the pistols, those who keep the bombs, those who keep the* 
money to b« used in promoting crime, liore important perhaps than 
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anything ^se we have to frustrate the aims of those who provide meeting 
places, and an asylunt for the plotters. Even thfe^e who actually 
commit the serious primes are not all of one kind — some are hardened, 
thoroughly ruthless ruffians, others are mere tools for whom one cannot 
but have some pity. 

r 

These arc the men whom Government luis to fight find whom the 
public should realize must be fought. I have not time now to remind 
you, as I ■iCvould like to do, of all the steps Government has taken since 
1908 , but I woujd ask«you to bear with me while I say* something fibout 
the Defence of India Act, passed last 3'ear. Few, I think, den^’ that such 
an Act was needed ; but there are those who say thfit the Act has l)een 
abused. Gentlemen, I sfiy advisedl}*, I do not believe tlifit the .\et hfis 
been abused. I yield to no one in 1113’ regard for pcrsoiuil lil.)t:rt3’’ in m3’ 
jealous3’ for the supremac3^ of law, and I assure 3’ou tluit I do not believe 
that any step has been deliberatel3’ taken under the Defence of India Act, 
unless those who took it believed tlKw were justified in taking it. 
Mistakes in some cases !na3’ have been made ; where the3’ were find 
Government realized them, Government ‘has fit once and cpiitc oiienh' 
corrected them. The Defence of India Act was passed, because of the 
war, but it was passed avowedh’ to defil,' among other things, with 
a situation in Bengal dangerous fit any time, but ffir more dfingeroiis 
while war is going on; and it woidd be criminal of the Government 
of Bengal if it did not make use of it. It is not our Act; it is 
the Act of the Govei’iiment of India; the Government of Indifi has 
wider knowledge than we have, but we are bound to act on our own 
knowledge in dealing with our own cfises and we do. The Act wfis 
passed to give Governments power to deal promjitly with crimes; the 
chief use we have made of it in Bengal h;is been in the internment of 
suspects. I do not think anv one can truthfullv' sav we hfive bee'n 
undul3' severe in our treatment of them. It was ol'ten stfited thfit when 
a person’s means of livelihood are stopped some compensation should be 
made. We have done that. Allowances hfive been given to Ib-i iiersous 
out of 229 who are at this moment Miterned. These allowances vfitw 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 87 , TIkw run for the most pfirt from Rs. 20 to Rs. 1)0 
— onl3’ six are below find onK' two alwve those amounts — tluw fire nifidc 
with discrimination for the public purse must be considered. In eom- 
parativel3’ few cases a])plicatio'n for a eompfissionate grant wfis nuide 
on behalf of the families of those interned, and in 12 of these fifter 
enquiry an allowance was granted. 

It is often said that persons who are interned do not know what 
the3'' are susi^ected of, and have no opportunitv of giving anv’ explana- 
tion. This is not now true : though it was partifill3’ true for a time. 
Every person interned is told in general terras whAt the allegatioiis 
against him are : the3%are told wherever possible, without causing risk 
to the lives of others, of the facts which seem to our officers to tell 
against them and they are asked td explain them if they can. It is true 
that much of the evidence against them is not such as could be brought 
forward in a court of law' ; if it were they* would be brought before a 
tribunal. We have a right to bring them before a tr^ljunal ; possibly we 
might, if we were less scrupulous, bring more cases beforv a trihtmal ; 
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but we are right^ I think, to be scrupulous. To bring case/before a 
tribunal when it would be a mere case of heads*! win, tails you lose, 
would not be just, for wt could quite lawfully go osi interning them. To 
be just is the paramount duty of Government. In every case where a 
mhn is interned, an officer, who by his position is eligible to act as a High 
Court Judge, and who.se reputation for fairness seems to the Governor in 
Council unquestionable,* has examined all that the police have to saj' and 
has pronounced thaj; he believes there are sound grounds for «uspecting 
that the man whom it iS pi'o posed to intern has b»;en guilty of the crime 
which the police believe he is guilty of. The evidence sometimes, indeed 
often, must be that of informers ; sometimes it is the statements made by’ 
persons who are themselves interned. It is clear, I think, to all that in 
the prescmt state of affairs it would not be right for Government to 
publish information of this kind ; to do so might easily be to risk the 
lives of their informers, and we have a duty’ even to informers. That the 
crimes with which the interned ])er.son.s jire suspected of being connected 
are not trilling, is^ certain. Eleven of these with whom wejiave dealt 
with are suspected of teing tlnynselves assassins, of baving been know- 
ingly’ abettors of assassination ; 16 of being privy to dacoity in v^hich 
there was assassination ; 15’of not only having been party’ to assassina- 
tion, but of having organized other serious crimes ; 7 of having been 
assassins, daeoits and organizers; 9 of leaving been connected with a 
conspiracy ])lanncd by’ Germans ; 85 of having taken i)art in dacoity; 
34 of having themselves joined in dacoity as well as having organized 
crintes, and 71 of having been organizers of serious crime. There is not a 
single person who has been actually dealt with under the Defence of India 
Act against whom the police have not produced evidence sufficient to 
lead a man of mature judieiid experience to say that there is good ground 
IWr believing that he probably’ has taken some ])art in one or other of 
the.se crimes. 

That the revolutiomiry’ movement is widespread is clear, for aptirt 
from two who do not belong to Bengal at fdl, the persons interned in 
the Province to-day’ come ffom ^7 different districts : — 


50 belong to Calcutta ; 30 to My’inensingh ; 25 to the 24-Par- 
ganas; 23 to Fifridpur; 21 to Dacca; 11 to Bakarganj ; 11 to 
Pabna ; 9 to Jessore ; 8 each to Nadia, Howrah and Tippera ; 
7 to Hooghly ; 5 to Khulna; 4 to Noakhali ; 3 to Malda; 
2 to Rajshahi ; 1 to Midnapore, and 1 to Chittagong. 

Internments have not been asked for hastily’ and blindly’ as some 
suppo.se. If that had been the ca.se, the police would have seized a large 
nundjcr of those whom they looked on as suspects immediately’ after the 
, ])assing of the Act. Instead of that there were only’ 22 orders passed in 
* »nly' 48 others in that year altogether. 

The mass of the orders have been passed in this y’ear. One in 
January, 27 in February, 37 in March, 52 in April, 22 in May’, 23 in 
Jun?, 3»in July and 43 in the first 15 •days of this month; 278 in all. 
That gives you the total number of orders passed. It is a larger number 
than thali ol those interned, for it includes absconders and some who 
have been dealt witj\ by ordinary courts or under the Regulation of 
1818. , Ihe •xplanation of this is that ^he police are carefully’ sifting 
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their evfdeftce, that ever^ time they have made a scizuf^ of any number 
of those whom they suspect, they have secured, sometimes from state- 
ments made by th(?se ^aken, and sometimes from documents discovered 
in the houses or on the persons of those taken, further evidence which 
involved others.^ It is true that in man^v cases our police have, for a long 
time, suspected some of those who have only latelj' been proceeded 
against, but in those cases it is onh' more recently that the grounds of 
suspicion became sy strong or so numerous as to^wawaiit them in taking 
action. I need, I,think' sa}' no more, gentlemen, but tt/' assure you that 
I believe that our police have now got a clearer idea than thej’ ever had 
before as to how the crime is organized, — and a correcter knowledge of 
who the criminals are ; and that as each da^v those whom we suspect or 
who know themselves to be criminals realize more clearly that we are 
not following a wrong track or acting blindly, the chances of our 
successfully grappling with them become greater. Evciw day we get 
more infonnation, often from entireh’ fresh sources; almost invariably 
we find that that information confirms what wc already possess. Some 
of those whom we believe to be our worst ^jnemfes have for long been in 
hiding, this is not in itself a proof of guilt, but it is a fact, which certainly 
does not decrease suspicion. Kecently we have, in increasing proportion, 
been able to find those who have been in hiding, and they have not 
explained with any appearance of truth why they were so. Government 
will go on in its endeavours ; we know we are handicajiped, but we feel 
that the handicap is growing less. The most serious thing wc have had 
to face hitherto has been the general disbelief in the existence of the 
crime; that disbelief is breaking down. The greatest help which we 
could have would be, if the educated people of Bengal, who love Bcjigal, 
should be publicly believed, to hate this class of crime. They have all 
along said they hate it; for niy part I believe they do hate it. Hu't 
lean say from my own experience that there, are many Bengalis who do 
not believe that the hatred of their fellow-countrymen for 'this crime is as 
genuine as I believe it is. It seems to me thaf this is prol)ably due to 
their not realizing as fulfv as they .should what the true facts are. I 
have done my best to tell 3 'ou what the true facts are. It is on these 
facts that the other peoples in the Empire will finmi their estimate of you, 
and on that estimate to a great extent must the future of Bengal depend. 
As you love Bengal, and as you love India; — for the future of India must 
be afiected by the action of Bengal — I would once more appeal to v'ou to 
do each of you what you can— to give the British |)coij1cs and to give 
your fellow-Indians a true idea of Bengal I You will^lo this I am sure, if 
you can only succeed in convincing your own fellow-countrymen that 
you really do hate and detest all that takes away from the fair fame of 
your motherland. 
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nil £xe 0 llMey *9 ^teueh at tha Dacca RanUtndma Muthn, 

on 24th Aaga»t 19i6. 


Gentlemen, 

The character o/ otir nieettng this morning has come npon me as a 
surprise. I had imagitied that my visit would be oT a purely informal 
nature and that I should not have to make a speech. I thank 3'ou for 
having gone to so mucli trouble in arranging for my reception; and 
although speech-making is not a thing I must like, I am verj’ glad too 
to have ad opportunity of acknowledging the good woHi done Iw manj* 
members of the Dacca Ram Krishna Mission, and I am glad too to be 
associated with j'our work bj' performing the opening ceremon}' of the 
new Surendra Prosad Ward. 

.The members of .the Ram Krishna Mission are actuated b\' that 
spirit of helpfulness which is* so much needed in this world: the spirit 
that makes mep ask themselves the simple question— can I help ? and 
which makes them sa^v “ if I can it is my dut\- to do so” — the spirit 
which leads to social service without any thought of caste or race or 
creed. The members of the mission work in this spirit for the spiritual, 
intellectual and bodih' good of their fellownien. The^* hold religious 
services helping men to realize that i)ersonal relation of man to God, 
winch is the foundation of religious devotion : thCv* conduct schools for 
the elementar3' education of the masses, and the3' maintain this hospital 
for the relief of human suffering : and their spirit of helpfulnes-s carries 
th,em further : it takes them out into the highway’s and b\*ewa3’S of life 
Peeking to help the poor and the sick and the helpless. All honour to 
them in their work. 

Ihe land upon which the buildings are situated is, I am told, the gift 
of m3' two 3’Qung frienrks Romesh find Jogesh Chandra Das. To them and 
to Babu Mohini Mohan Das the mission has reason to be grateful ; and 
now Babu Sarada Prosad Ra3' Chaudhuri of Kassimpur (of whose 
generosity I was glad £0 hear much when I visited Sabhar two years 
ago) has given the mission this indoor hospital which I have just 
opened and which is to be named after his son— the ” Surendra Prosad ” 
Ward. 
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Hu ExeiMincy*9 '^Speeeh on the oeewion of the Prige DuirAmthn at 
the Sutrapur Tol, Daceai on 24th Auguet 1916. 

f 

Pandits and Gentlemen, 

It wiJl’give me very great pleasure indeed to distribute your prizes. 
I have visited the Sutrapur Tol twice before, and ff my coming here to-day 
is taken as evidence of my continued interest in Sanskrit education, 
I am glad. ' 

It is nearly^ four years since I made the acquaintance of the 
Addh 3 ’apaka. Since then we have often met and 1 have learned from 
him of the progress of the institution. 

Many officers have interested themselves in this work, and have 
lent the learned Pandit a helping hand : and I am^ glad that .he counts 
me among the number of his helpers. 

Amar ar apanader balibar kichu nai. Banker chatushpati 
shamuher shamyak unnoti hoj’uk, ebong Sanskrita sikkha ar’o 
bistrita hoyuk, ihai amar ekanta basona. 
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Hi* Excettency** Reply to the Addreae. preseitted* at Bhattapur, 

on 28th August 1916. 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you for this cordial welcome. When your Commissioner, 
Mr. French, passed on to me your kind invitation ^to visit Bhattapur, 

I accepted it glacHy, not only because it gives me ijJeasure to acknowledge 
public-spirited generosity such as that of your fellow-countryman 
Babu Shama Charan Bhowmic, but also because in so doing I should 
have another of those opportunities which I value so much of seeing 
somethin}? of parts of the Province which are not ordinarih' visited by 
high officials. • 

I acknowledge with pleasure your expressions of loyalty and 
devotion. As I said in Durbar at Dacca only a few days ago,— the great 
stisuggle of the nations which is being fought out in the Wesfern world, 
has made India and EfiglanH realize more clearly, — their attacl^ment 
to one another; it has made Englishmen value India more and it has 
made Indians realize better what lo\'alty and devotion to their King- 
Emperor really means. 

I have read of the ancient glories of Sonargaon and wish it had 
been possible for me now to visit the ruins of this ancient Capital of 
Eagtern Bengal. The ruins of these ancient capitals— Gaur, Pandua, 
Sonargaon — are reminders of the transitory nature of man’s occupation 
of this earth and teach us not to lay too great store by pride of rule. 
The only true memorial of a generation’s greatness is the influence 
for good which it transmits to the generations which follow it — and 
in forming such influence acts such as thtit which I have come here to 
jicknowledge are a factor •of no little imj)ortance. 

Babu Shama Charan Bhowinick is presenting to the District Board 
not only thi^building vtffiichj am about to open to accommodate a new 
charitable dispensar}’, but he *has also given the site upon which 
the building stands and a sum of Rs. 5,000 towards a permanent 
endowment. In the name of Government I thank him for his libcralitj* 
and commend to 3-011 this example of a man read v to give what he can 
forthe benefit of his fellows. I hope to be able before I leave to visit the 
public librar3' which the same generous donor has given to the people of 
this place. 

In 3'our address 3-ou rightl3' seize the opportunit3- of bringing to my 
knowledge two local needs. The first of these is the deejiening of the 
Menikhalt Khal. ^ Questions of deepening khals similar to this one have 
been examined b3’ me on various occasions. .\t first it seemed to me 
a simple matter to give an order to the Government Engineers to dig out 
eafth^from the bed of the khal sufficient to make navigation throughout 
the year possible : but the Engineers soon pointed out to me the great 
cost of such an undertaking and what is far more serious the transitor\’ 
nature of the benefit, unless a large sum is spent every year on clearing* 
the silt which will quickly collect again, j'hese great river countries are 
even^-yet but imperfectly understood, but one fact seems certain, that we 
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cannot Cc^quer nature in one short battle; unless we are prepared for a 
continuous struggle, the fight is useless. Government has not the means 
to maintain a contjnucus struggle in all 'these kh^ils, and so nature has 
to be left to take its course. I have consulted Mr. Hart regarding the 
Menikhali Khal ^ he tells me he went into the question with the District 
and Superintending Engineers and he found — as I have often found in 
other places — that it is impossible to achieve anj' permanent good with 
the resourtes at our disposal. I am sorry, but I cjan’t help it. The 
other need to which you refer is that of a road i(roni Munshi Rail Bazar 
via Bhattapur to Badyer Bazar Steamer station. The bodj' best able to 
deal with this proposal is the Nara3'anganj Local Board, and I would 
advise you to bring this need to the notice of its members. 

Once again, gentlemen, I thank 3’^ou for your cordial welcome. It 
gives me great pleasure to open the Bhattapur Charitable Dispensarv’ 
and I trust that many generations will reap benefit from this centre. 


1 
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HU Exeettency** SpeSeh at thm nand-off to the* B^ali Regiment, 

on 6th September 1916, 

Gentlemen, 

I shall not keep long. I only want to say a few words to 
congratulate j’ou and to wish you every good fortune. You have come 
forward willing ^o sei\e your King-Emperor jyid *your country in a 
cause which j'ou believe is a good one and which I believe is a good one, 
and I most sincerely wisli you every good fortune, as I would wish it to 
many young men in all parts of the British Empire who are doing the 
same. I congratulate you, as I would congratulate anany young men 
in all parts of the Empire, because you have come forward and in 
doing so have shown that 3’ou recognize that you owe a dut}’ not to 
onr King-Emperor only, but to our fellow-subjects, and that 3’'OU are 
willing to discharge that duty. We all owe that duty— I |iope we all 
recognize that we owe it„but i^ is not possible for us all to show, as 3'ou 
have done, that wc owe it. You are fortunate in being able to shcAv it ; 

I feel sure you tfiink that, Jfnd if you do, 1 feel sure you won’t want to 
have much said about it at an\' rate in 3'our presence. But there is a 
special reason for congratulating 3'ou. , You are the first bod3’ of 
Bengalis to whom the privilege has been given of going to serve as 
soldiers. Hitherto it has not been thought that the people of Bengal 
were suited to be soldiers — there is nothing to be ashamed of in that. 
There are man3’ people who, for one reason or other, are not suited to 
he soldiers— I am one m3'self and I expect there are others on this 
platform who would sa3’ the same thing of themselves. The Arm3’ 
must, to a great extent, be rtin on business lines. It has to be paid 
for out of public mone3’, out of the taxes, and it is the dut3’ of those 
who spend the taxes to see that the3’ get for the public good value for 
their mone3'. It is, therefore, not a thing to be wondered, still less a 
thing to be grumbled at if Aose^who are responsible for finding soldiers 
for the Arm3’ have not tried to recruit in places where it has been the 
general opinion that it is not veiw eas3’ to find soldiers. None of us can 
deny that among Bengalis themselves the general opinion has hitherto 
been that Bengal is .such a place. I know that there have been some — 
at any rate ever since I have known Bengal — who have fretted at that 
view ; and I have all along S3’’mpathized with them. These were glad, 
and I was glad, when it was announced that the Government of India 
had sanctioned the formation of a double company in Bengal. It may 
not seem a great concession to make ; in peace time it would seem a 
very small one ; but this is war time, and we must remember that to 
many people it seems a very unusual and perhaps even an unjustifiable 
thing that Government should be willing to make what we must all 
adpit is an experiment and take and train some men as soldiers, on the 
distinct promise that when they are trained they will be sent on 
active service even though they belong to a race who have not up 
to the present jpeen looked on or who have not for the most part* 
themselves claimed** to be particularly suited for fighting. It is an 
expeHment— admittedly an experiment and there is only one thing 
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which can ’justify it; that is if those who go niake^the experiment a 
success. As the Viceroy said yesterday considerable public interest 
has been aroused , by* the sanction for the formation of the double 
company. That is why I specially congratulate you. You ^will not 
have an easy time — probably to many of j^ou it may seem a verv hard 
time, especially at the beginning — during the period of your training, 
but all the same 1 congratulate j'ou, for you are "knowingly incurring a 
great respbnsibilit^. What you do, or do not dq, will bring credit 
or the reverse, pot on yourselves only, but on the whole of vour fellow- 
countrymen. You, I fancy, believe — if any one believes — and many believe 
it, that Bengalis ought to be given a chance of showing that they can 
do well in warfare, as they can do well in peace. It lies with j'ou to 
secure them that chance. 1 believe you will rise to your opportunity ; 
that you wilbshow that not only can your people be brave, as many 
people know they can be, and this is of much more importance, and 
is not so often believed, but that they can also submit to discipline. 

Again to quote His Excellency the Viceroy : “ T.he Bengali Stationar3' 
Hospital recently broken up rendered admirable service in Mesopotamia 
and its record there was one of which the promoters of the scheme ma.v 
well be proud.” 

It is for you to do equally well. You are being given a chance, 
a chance which many env}', but which, I hope, none grudge 3'ou. 
Hundreds of young men have been and are being trained as you are 
going to be trained ; but have no certainty — many of them have veiy 
little hope of seeing active service— they must be kept probably for long 
if not for the whole of their service on some of those thankless unexciting 
but often unpleasant jobs which many soldiers know onl3* too well. 
You have been promised that when you are trained 3’'ou will be given 
what all soldiers long to be given a chance of going on active service. 
I am glad you have been promised this— I feel sure you will show 
yourselves worthy of it. That is why I specially congratulate you. 
Once more in a word I wish you well. 
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IHm ^cdkmy*» Speech at the Arte and Crafte ExhthHion, Darjeeling, 
- ^ on 2Sth September 191$, 

Ladies and Gentlemei^ 

I am glad to see so manj' of yo« here. Your presence augurs well 
for the success of the exhibition. There are not so ihany exhibits this 
year as there were last year, but Mr. Perc\' Brown — w'ho judged them as 
well as now and so ought to know — tells me the standard of work this 
year is distinctl3’’ higher, this, especialK’ so in the exhibits from the 
schools. {le thinks, and I hope he is right, that last gear’s exhibition 
has had the effect of stimulating both the children and the teachers to 
greater efforts. I am not going to tell you what to look for. Each of 
you will like to find out the best things for yourself— and to see whether 
you agree with the judges. I do not suppose you will agre^ in everj' 
cast — I know I nevei^ do — but when one does not, it is interesting to tr3’ 
to realize wh3’ a man with the skill and expert knowledge of Mr. Perc}’ 
Brown should fliake a mistake. Sometimes when one does this one feels 
that the judge has not made a mistake after all; and in any* case it is 
well to remember that it requires some ^training to appreciate w'orks 
of art fulK’. ^here is one thing though at an exhibition like this ; even 
the most ignorant of us get some pleasure ; for we are sure to see some 
portraits or landscapes which are not onh' pleasant to look at in 
themselves, but which recall to us happy moments spent in the company 
of delightful people or among beautiful surroundings. There are da3’S 
when it is even nice to be reminded of Darjeeling rain ; and for m3’ part 
1, itm always glad when anything helps me not to forget the outline of 
Kinchinjunga. Here you will find pictures of both those subjects, besides 
other pleasing, landscapes— portraits of favourite dogs and horses, 
miniatures of charming ladies— all these will give pleasure. I am sure 
you will be gltid to find*that the army’ is so well to the fore. At least 
two Generals show us that they are also artists. One of them has 
gained the prize for the, best picture in the exhibition. The prize, too, 
for the best water-colour other than one which has been judged to be 
the best picture goes to a gallant Major. 1 hope, too, you will be pleased 
with'the paintings by small children. I noticed one of a spider by a 
little girl of five ! and there are many others which show that the 
children are learning to use their eyes and their hands in a way which 
will increase their infelligence and their capacities in many’ other walks of 
life. I hear it has been suggested that perhaps next year tKe exhibition 
might be held in Calcutta instead of here, and that in future it should 
be held in alternate j^’ears in the two places so as to give a larger 
public a chance of seeing what is done, and give the artists to a better 
(Aance of selling their works. It seems to me that it is a very good 
suggeAion. 

I shall not keep you longer, but now declare the exhibition open. 



Jib Biiee^^k^*§ Speech at . ^ Jhriae 

SekiH^ Ikir^ling, on Pin^ki^t the 2(^ 0etober it$^ 

Mk. Benson and Boys of St. Paoi^’s School, LJbiBs and Qbntleiii^^ 

Before saying ^ny thing else, I would like Ip congratulate thoM to 
whom 1 have just giVen prizes. * 

This js by no means the jhrst visit which my wife and 1 have 

paid to St. Paul’s School, but it is true that it is likely to be our last. 

I am sorry in n?any ways that it is so: we shall not 8oon« forget the 

glorious view from this site,— -unparalleled 1 fancy among school sites,— 

and we shall often look back with pleasure, mingled perhaps with regret, 

on the happy afternoons we have spent on the playground of St. Paul’s, 

watching your sports and games. 

* « *' • 

I was glad to hear from Mr. Lyoncthat he has no doubt that the 
numbers in the school are higher this j^ear than the^^ Jiave ever been. 
This points to successful work, and 1 most heartil3’^ congratulate the 
Governors and the Rector and his assistants, for I know they have 
had to face great difficulties. « Mr. Benson has told you of his difficul- 
ties in getting commodities. One commodity which I believe he finds 
it particularly hard to get at present, is schoolmaster. But although 
this is a time of special difiiculty— it is also a time of special opportunity. 
Mr. Hornell has spoken of the work which lies before those who are 
in the schools of the British Empire to-day. It is an inspiring thought 
which he put into our minds. Each pupil can look forward / to 
taking his share in that great reconstruction of the Empire which will 
assuredly have to be carried out after the present war is over. The 
boys of European blood, born in India, of whom Mr. 'Hornell spoke, 
have never failed to do their best in times of national nwd. The boys 
of the La Martiniere played a worthy, parf at the Siege of Lucknow— a 
very creditable number of old St. Paul's School boys are now serving 
with His Majesty’s Forces. I am confident that you, too, will be ready 
and willing to do your share when the time comes. 

I shall soon be going away, giving place to another Governor who,, 
will, 1 hope, take a keen interest in your school. 

While I have Ijeen here I have tried to do what little I eouW fo^^^^ 
those boys who have a Western parentage^ but whose parehts Cannot 
afford to send them to a Western land for education, 1 shiti bfi'le 
Bengal feeling confident that the topmost school dn^eiicth has a 
future before it, and thgt you will prove worthy of that sehpoL 4^ 
bidding you farearell 1 need Only say to you*^with regret ipo«i^%|c ^i 
certainly with no spirit of nitBgiying—“Gpd-«peed.’’ , 
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His Excellmncy^s Reply to the Addreee preeented tp him by the Commie- 

eionere of the Darjeeling Municipality^ on 31st (jctober 1916. 

0 

Mr. Km^kin and Commissioners ok thb Darjeeling MtjNiciPALiTY, 

I thank you for giving my wife and me tnis opportunity of bidding 
tlie residents of Darjeeling farewell, and 1 thank von for the more than 
kind words whic^ you "used about us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I well remember our first arrival in Darjeeling, 
The town was not exactly looking its best when you welcomed us on 
the Chowrasta. It was raining, and though I was told that rain was 
badly wairted for the tea, and that therefore the fact*that I brought 
rain with me was most auspicious, I confess I was just a little 
distippointcd. Since then I have seen Darjeeling under man 3 ' aspects. 
At times it has beeti gloomy enough, Darjeeling rain and Darjeeling 
mists can depress oijes^spirits as no Scotch mist — not even a<i easterly 
haar in the Lothians — can ; bi^t Darjeeling sunshine raises ones hopes 
more rajridly than any other sunshine that 1 have ever felt ; and Kinchin- 
junga, when siiidit and tow^i'ing above the clouds, or seen by moonlight 
irom Observatory Hill, convinces one, as nothing else w’hich I have seen 
in nature does, that to despair is botl\ needless and wrong. During 
these last five*summers we have seen much that is lovely, much that 
is interesting. From the topn)!’ Tiger Hill we have more than once in 
eaelf year seen the sunrise — a sight which no one who has seen it can 
ever forget : we have visited tea gardens : we have spent happ 3 ’ d,a\’s in 
Kalimpong, and wc have been ro\-all 3 ’ entertained bv' His Highness 
in Sikkim. To me one of the greatest charms of Darjeeling has been the 
freedom with which I was allowed to walk about in the streets and 
bazars. It was a real pleasure to Ladj’ Carmichael and to m^’self to 
move amongst <he peojile without an\' restraint. While doing so we have 
made many friends, not jonly amongst the Europeans and the Indians 
who come up fiere from the plains ^s visitors, but also amongst all those 
various races whom you mentioned, amongst the Bhutias, the Lepchas, 
Tibetans, and Nepalese. •It was a delight to us to get to know some- 
thing of the handicrafts of these peoples, and to pick up many charming 
examples of their skill as well as to make a collection of the smaller 
•fauna of the district. It was in the hope of encouraging that skill and in 
the hope of helping some of our visitors to appreciate it, and to feel 
the same pleasure which I have m.vself derived from learning aliout the 
birds and insects and other creatures of the district that I had the new 
nui^uiii built. I cannot help here saying in a word how much 1 owe to 
the late Mr. Mblley : he taught me what a lot there is to see here — he 
was in everj’ sense ofr the word a real friend. 

y I was glad to hear that j'ou think we are leaving behind us some 
tangiblii proof of our interest in Daijeeling. I know what Local Self- 
Government has done for qther countries, and I believe it will do much 
lor India. , It is gratif\'ing to find that j’ou appreciate the extension of 
the elective principle to this municipality and that you lielieve it is 
working sm(g>thly and satisfactorily. 



I havQ tried to make the station pleasanter by extending its roads, 
and to make it a better health resort by improving i*ts water-supply, 
its hospitals and. the J^owis Sanitarium. I hadjhoped to do much more 
in tliese ways, but*the financial restrictions of the last two years made 
the fulfil'ment of my hopes impossible. YOii spoke (j|f your desire for’ a 
new Town Hall! 1 agree with you ; I think the present Town Hall, 
in which I have had many a heart3’ laugh, is*quite unsuitable. The 
sale which a-ou wish to carr^' out will, I hope, go far in helping you to 
erect a conveniently' situated building where yifu can have your muni- 
cipal offices as ^eH as a hall for public meetings. Your scheme has m v 
fullest sympathy' and 1 sincerely' hope it will Stion be snceessfuliy' com- 
pleted, though I fear that the financial restrictions to which I have 
already referred ^ust prevent Government from making at present the 
contribution which I should like to see it make ; still 1 trust the (ioveni- 
ment of Bengal will continue to be a reasonable Government; and if so, 
it will, 1 feel sure, giv'e careful consideration to such a reasonal)le 
jjroposal as yours. 

Your reference to nursing in the Victoria Hos|)ital has, 1 feel certain, 
given Lady Carmichael much pleasure. Ever since she came to Bengal 
.she has been trying to do what she could for the improvement of 
nursing; and 1 am glad that what she has done here is appreciated. 

I know she trusts you to go on cordially' supporting the work she 
has begun, so that it may be put on a ]X'rmanent footing and .may' 
confer lasting benefit on Darjeeling. 

Darjeeling is deservedly’ a popular hill station, and I ho[)e it will 
long continue so. I am afraid I cannot agree with those whoi ])rofess 
to think that far more work is done in the hills than in the plains. In 
Bengal at any rate that is certainly’ not the case; if it were I do not 
think Darjeeling would be as poptdar as it is. When dealing with those 
files, from which there is never any esca]>c, I have often wished that 
Daijeeling were nearer Calcutta, .so that 1 might have got the informa- 
tion I needed quickly. But I was glad to be here for my’ own enjoyment 
and for the sake of my health ; though I know that if 1 had been in the 
plains I could have done more work. I know, too, that many' of my’ 
friends, especially of those who .seem to me to ’'work hardest, think the 
same thing: and I cannot see why we should not say so. Health 
and amusement are good things in themselves ; they' can be found up 
here, and they ought to be sought for, so that the work done down* 
below may' be all the better done. The Governor of Bengal, as Bengal 
is now constituted, has to divide most of his timC between three 
Capitals ; a>n(] I fear that the greater number of the day's which ^he 
spends at Dacca must be days which he would otherwise sjienft at 
Daijeeling, and must not be taken from those he spends in Calcutta ; for 
Calcutta after all is the centre of the business of out Government. For 

j 

this reason my annual stay in Darjeeling has been rather shorter than 
that of some of my predecessors, dt may be the same with my successor. 
If so, I hope the shortness of his stay will j)ut enhance his pleasure 
when he is here, and his appreciation of this glorious panorama — when 
the clouds permit him to see it. Sir Joseph Hooker, as I dare say' 
you remember, wrote in his^ fascinating Himalayan Jour<nal that the 
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opinions of those who resort to Darjeeling in health He said 

that those of fTctive mind invariably and thoroughly enjoy it, while 
the mere lounger or sportsman mopes. A Governor must almost perforce 
be of active mind; sol have little fear on my successor’s behalf; even 
if* he should not l>e in good health I do not think he need shirk coming 
here. *One is often told that Darjeeling is somewhat trying to the heart. 
I know from personal* experience that it is so ; but if any man has once 
been here I think hjs heart will have to be very susceptible indeed before 
he shrinks from, comiftg back ; — perhaps owinj^ to* that verj' suscep- 
tibility he will be more eager to return! At any rate*! know it would 
not be the fault of Mr.* Rankin, or his colleagues or of .Mr. Price and 
Mr. Kirby, if my successor does not like Darjeeling. They w'ill do their 
best for him, I am sure, as they have done their best for me; and, if he is 
wise enough to consult Mr. Price, he may twice in each year return 
froAi Lebong a richer man than he goes there. 

On l)ehalf of my wife as well as for myself 1 thank you for all the 
friendship you have sjiown us throughout five summers. In our home 
in Scotland, or wherevor we«are, we shall always remember 3 'ou with 
the same kindly. feelings which I know you bear tow'ards us. Good-bye. 





Hi» Excellency*** Reply to the Addreea presented by the Anjvman-i- 
Islamia at Darjeeling, on 3I*t October 1916. 

Mr. Altaf Ali, and Members of the ANjuMAN-i-fsLAMiA of Darjeeling, 

Both .Lady Carmichael and I thank you for coining here to bid us 
farewell. When the Hon’ble Nawab Sved Shamsul Huda told me some 
time ago that you would like to do so, I readily agreed to meet you, 
for I appreci^ited the kindly thought which prompted the suggestion. 
I am very sorry that the Hon’ble Nawab Saheb is not with us just now. 
I heard that he jneant to leave for the plains, and 1 tried ^o arrange 
an earlier date to suit his plans, but much to my regret I found that 
that w’as imjDOSsible and I feared he would not be in Darjeeling to-^ay. 
He did go down; but came back though 1 know it must have been at 
gre'at inconvenience in order to give me one more jjroof fif his friendship, 
and 1 am truly grateful to him. My gratitude fmikes me all the in'ore 
grieved at the reason which has prevcnteit his coming liere now. 1 am 
sure that we are all sonw to hear that the Nawab Saheb is ill and 
that we all hope he maj’ soon be restored to health. 

Few of you perhaps reali^sc how much the Hfm’ble Sir Syed has 
done for Government dur^ag the past five years, or howthard he' has 
worked in the interests of Bengal. The full v.alue of his laboin's, as so 
often happens in the histoiy of administration, may not be generally 
realized for a long time; but his colleagues know it, and 1 gladly hear 
testimonj’’ to it. He has indeed been your friend ! 

One, especially of the man3' kindnesses which the Nawab Saheb lias 
• • • * 
shown me, comes into m\' mind just now. It was he \\’ho took me to see 

the Jumma Musjid and so brought me into touch with the members of 

the Anjuman. ’ « 

I am glad j'ou were able to come to fin agreement fibout the plot 
of land opposite the musjid, without having recourse to the law courts; 
this settlement has opened the waj-^ for you — and I hope the Anjuman 
will now go on developing those activities to which 3-011 have referred — 
3’our guest house, 3’^our schools and your other works of benevolence. 

I am not sure that want of capital is not in some wa3’s good for a 
religious and charitable foundation, for it is often a stimulus. It is 
frequently said in my own countr3' that a Church never does so much 
good as when it has a debt to wipe off— iind it ma3’, perhaps, be the s.ame 
with mosques in India. In any case 3'ou have ver3' some level-headed 
Cashmiries amongst your communit3' and I am sure that tlaw will alih' 
second the enthusiasm of your esteemed Pi*esident— •Maidvi Nfisiruddin 
Ahmad. ♦ 

I thank you for 3’our kind references to mv administratiem of tlft 
affairs of this Presidency. The time comes to eveiw Governor when he 
has to retire, and when his friends not unnaturall3’ feel that they woidd 
I like him to remain with them longer — for the3' know that his Irtiowledge 
and sympathy will be lost jto them. You feel that about me now; 
and I thank vpu for feeling it. I hope that 1 have learnt during the last 



five years to understand Bengal, at least to some extent, .'^t wVien 
your new Governor comes you will soon get t6 know him, and he will 
soon get to know you? It is hard at times for tjie Governor to under- 
stand — and it is often even harder for him to ‘make himself understood. 

I know that from experience ; and just because I do know it, I am able 
to assure 3’'OU that it may be greatl3' to the advantage of Bengal that 
1113' successor should coTne here in time to learn something of the feelings 
of the people of Bengal and of the true nature of its problams, before 
he is called on to deal *\vith those fjucstions whjph kre bound to come 
up after the conclusion of the war, on the solution oF which so much 
of the prosperity and h*aiipiness of the people of this Presidenc3' will 
depend. The solution, in its larger aspect at any rate, will not lie 
with us alone, jicrhaps it will not even lie chiefl3' with us — but I hope 
most sineereh' that in Bengal the Governor and the people will work 
together. They- can only work together if thc3’' understand each other 
well enough to trust each other, and to believe that all are doing 
their best, even jhough the3' do not see e3'e to e3’e in fjveiwthing. 
Such understanding caijiiot Jjc reached in a da3’, and while 1 am 
heartilv grateful to vou, and to verv many others in Bengal, fiftr the 
kind thought which ])roflipts 3'ou to wish that I was not, going 
away ; while I am prepared to do anything which our King-Bmperor 
may call on me to do, and while I ctyi sa3' with truth that I can 
conceive of *110 more interesting or more useful task than that of 
being j'our Goveinor, I can sa3' with equal truth that I honestl3‘ 
beHeve th.'it, for the sake of Bengal, it will be well if my successor 
is given fin early opjjortunitv of lefirning what Bengal realh’ is. 

Gentlemen, I think I have said enough, and we must be going on. 
Oyce more I thank you for 3‘our kindh* feelings towards m\’ wife 
*and towards m3’sclf. V\'e sh.all often look back on the da3's we spent 
in Darjeeling with .satisfaction, but with some regret that those da3’s 
are gone. It* is j)lcasant to know that some of 3-011 11103- >^hare in 
that feeling ^ol regret^ We both hope that all the memliers of the 
Anjuman will jirosper ; and*it isi in a ver3' genuine spirit of friendship 
th.'it we now wish 3-011 good-bve ! 



Hi» ExcmUmncy** Ad4f^** Opening Ceremony of the Hart 

Cottage, Sk Andrew** Colonial Home*, Kalimpong, ^ on 8th 

November 1916. 

# 

Dr, Graham, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Both in3' wife and I are glad to be here once more, though in fill 
probability it is fdr the last time. We must solbn leaye Bengal ; barely' 
five months in India remain before us now, and those months must be 
spent in the plains — almost entirely’’ in Calcutta. While vve have been 
in Bengal it has alwaj'S — for many reasons — been a great pleasure to us 
to visit Kalimpong, and I am glad that the last function which i fim 
called on to perform in the hill district of the Presidency should be to 
open this new cottage — Hart Cottage. It is exactly a year ago to-da}' 
since I laid its foundation-stone, and I congratulate Dr. Graham and 
all of A'ou (/n having got it finished so soon. You lu'jve one fidvantage 
over people at home : your masons are pot stopped bv frost, so you 
can ^et building done more quickly' than tliev can. 

Last year Dr. Graham and Mr. Shannon told us about Mr. Hart,— 
how he was a pioneer of the tea industry in Sylhet and Cachar ,'ind 
how he always thought it right to spend some of the monev which he 
made in India for the benefit of India, — and so generously' left the sum 
required to build this cottage. I remember referring to his son, Mr. Jack 
Hart, and saving that he was serving his country at the front, r.ain 
sure we are all glad to know that the report which reached Mr. Jack 
Hart’s mother and sisters saying he had been killed was incorrect, find 
that, though they may still be anxious about him, their grief Ims been 
turned into jo\'. It is hard for us here in this peaceful country fimoii}? 
these quiet hills to realize what the war means; even though vve know 
that more than 60 old Homes’ boys fiave gone to serve' at the front; 
and that others are eagerly waiting till they ^fi re able to go. It is 
probably' impossible for any of us te> realize fit all fidequately the 
horror of what is going on just now in so many' ])arts of the world — in 
Europe — in Mesopotamia — in Africa. But when*- we do hear thfit some 
one of those whom we knew and loved, or of those whom our friends 
knew and loved, has been killed or b.'idly wounded, the truth does to 
some extent come home, and we sympathize with the common sorrow 
which fills so many' hearts to-day. 

This is by no means the only' cottage which I» have seen grow up 
here in the last five years, it is not the first cottage which I hfive declared 
open myself. I do not believe it will be the last which yon will see. 
Dr. Graham says he still wants more cottages; I 'think he says he 
wants six. I ho|)e to'hear of them all being built, and that before 
very long. To' tell you the truth I should not be a bit surprised ifi 
before these six are quite finished,' Dr. Graham were to realize that* he 
wants even rnore, and if he does I believe he will get them. Last year 
I spoke of Dr. Graham’s habit. I said it was a good habit ami one to 
be encouraged. I think more and more people are lqai*ding to feel that. 
We need only' come here and see what has been done, and then .listen 
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to those who tell us what used to be said at the begi!ining,-even by 
people who adrflited Dr. Graham— in order to realize that he is a man 
who deserves to get ^is \va 3 '. When I first came to Bengal many 
people used to sa^' to me that they feared Dr. tTraham was going too 
^'ar, tliaf he was putting up too many^ houses, and that some da\’’ he 
would* find that he could not keep them up. I don’t hear so manjr 
people sa^' that now*— partly perhaps because they know the idea 
gets no S 3 -<lii)a thy from me, but also and I hope more because they 
rcidize that Dr. (»T'aha«n is right. Dr. Graham is using all his efforts in 
the right \vfi\' ; he is nifiking something which is worth ‘keeping up, and 
which people feel is worth keeping tip. The bigger Dr. Graham’s scheme 
becomes — the more cottage homes there are here, as long as there are 
children 1 ^ fill them, the more certain 1 hope we may be that the money 
needed for maintenance will be forthcoming. The subscribers to the 
Homes are not confined to aiu' one creed or countr 3 ', but thC ver 3 ^ name — 
St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes— involves a si>ecial claim upon Scotland 
and u])on the Kirk of Scotland. As long as that Kirk exists, — and she 
is hot going to dieVet, — and as long as there are Scotsmen who, though 
mav not belong to that KirS, still admire her for what she has dtine in 
the |)ast .'intl is^loing, we need have no fear. Even if it be onK' because 
of that carefulness in inonev matters for which m 3 ' countiwmen are so 
often blamed — not me, I am afraid I am never blamed for that — quite 
the other w;^v — even if it be onh' because of their closeness, if people like 
to call it that, and because Scotsmen would think shame to let so much 
go 4 >d money be wasted, 1 believe Dr Graham will get what he needs ; 
and 1 l)elieve after Dr. Graham has gone his work will get what it 
needs. This veiw morning I was reading the proof of the next number 
of the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes Magazine in which Dr. Graham 
Juts set forth quite clearh' and quite simpl 3 % under 14 — I think it is — 
headings the more immediate needs of the Homes, in order to give the 
ncces.saiw infoj'ination to tlR)sc who have the power and will to supph’^ 
them. Dr. Graham is not “ blatc” : he does not shrink from big figures: 
he sa 3 '^s he i*ee</s— mind yot^ needs not merely’ wishes for — three {ind-a- 
half lakhs for capital expenditure* and cm increase of about Rs. 35,000 
in annual subscriptions. That would stagger many' 'men, but it does 
not frighten Dr. Graham ; he simply’ asks for it, in the faith that he 
will get it, and knowing that all he has asked for before, and got 
before, has been well spent. And ladies and gentlemen, I am glad to 
hear from Dr. Graham that the money’ to supply’ some of these needs — 
and especially to siijjply what is perhaps the most urgent of them— is 
already beginning tb come in even before it is asked for. I was glad— 
and so I am sure were you — particularly glad to hear jflst now’ from 
Dr. Graham theit my’ friend, — your neighbour, — Tobgay, has generously’ 
promised to spend a 1/irgc sum in building something here fit the Homes, 
in memory of his father Raja Ugyen whom we all liked and honoured 
%o^ much ; and there are other promises of help — so there is hope. 

Now I^m afraid 1 have kept you too long. I must be quick and 
throw’ tjje door wide open. But before I do so I must thank you for 
giving me this Jcey, it is in itself a beautiful proof of the value of 
Mrs. Graham’s energies in another directibn ; and I must also— though 



only in g, few words — thank t'cn all for the kindness which you have 
shown tohne and to ray .wife. While in India, while dbkig or trying to 
do one’s w'ork here, one often meets with dis<'ipp^)intnient and one often 
feels tempted to despond ; at such times it has been no small thing to 
think of Kalinipong ; or to have seen in the distance, from Darjeeling, 
these white houses shining in the sun, and to have known that there 
was no despondency here, but that work is bcipg done here which *is 
admittedlv good. And 1 must ask those of t’ou who weu% not lucky 
enough to be born, in the right places to forgive me— 1 am sure you are 
generous enough 'to do 'so— when I say that at times it was a comfort 
to think that so many of those who were doing the work came from 
lands lar apart from each other, both differing widely in many ways 
from India, but in both of which I believe men and women are develop- 
ing the (ptalities most needed to help India, and which will .serve best to 
bring East and West together in one closely' united Empire — from 
Scotland and from Australia. 



Hu Excellency's Speech at the laying of the Foundation-stone of the 
Carmichael College^ Rangpur, on 10th November 1916. 

Mr. Gufta, Maharaja^ Rajas, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Before I say anything about the institution whicl^ we have met to 
inaugurate, 1 would like — as His Majesty’s representative in Bengal— 
to thank Mr. Gupta fot; the assurance of devotion and loyalty to the 
King-Emperor to which he has just given expression on behalf of the 
people of Uangpur. It is indeed a wonderful fact — and one which gives 
us cause for deep thought — that while the great struggle for freedom is 
devastating so many countries in Europe and draining the .blood of so 
many nations, here in India all is jicace and His Imperial Majesty’s 
Indian sidjjects arc able to live their usual lives. This fact not only 
shows that Indian* loyalty is a genuine loyalty, but is in* itself the 
greatest proof which the \^orld*lias, perhaps, ever had of the value oj‘ sea 
]>ower to a nation ; it is, tjierefore, meet and right that we should have 
in our thoughts at this time those brave men who are risking their 
lives — and those who have already given their lives — to protect the shores 
of the United Kingdom and to keep opefi the highways of the sea. 

As Mr. Gupta has reminded us, it is just three years since 1 visited 
your tt>wn and district for the first time. You told me then in your 
address of welcome of your asihrations to have collegiate education at 
your own doors, and 1 px'omised that Mr. Hornell, whom 1 am glad to 
see, with ns to-day, should examine your scheme and report on it to 
(lovernment. 

These thre» years have not been wasted, and when 1 think of the 
magnitude of the scheme and the difficulties which had to be overcome, 
I heartily congratulate Mr. •Gui'j^a, the Board of Trustees and the 
various Committees on the success of their endeavours and the attain- 
ment — in part at least of.their ambitions. The outbreak of the war was 
indeed a sad blow ; the dislocation of trade and the restrictions of both 
l)ublic and private finances, which it caused, would have deterred most 
people — at least for a time — from persevering even in so laudable an 
oljject. But your enthusiasm has carried you beyond these difficulties. 
Mr. Samman has ^old me that “the scheme has aroused a local 
enthusiasm such as I do not remember ever before to have seen displaj'ed 
over any educational or other schemes in any district in the Presidenej’.’’ 
Although your eogtributions to funds connected with the war have 
been most generous, — *the3’ include a donation of Rs. 50,000 made by 
Raja Mohendra Ranjan Raj', of Kakina, to the Bengal Ambulance Corps 
Fund,- j'ou have .been able to contribute no less than four lakhs of 
rupees to th^building of this college. When I was here before I referred 
to the most liberal gift of a lakh of rupees b\’ Babu .\nahda Mohan 
Ray Chaudhuri w^bo, I am very sorry to hear, is unable to be present to- ' 
daj' owing to^illness, and now Mr. Gupta t<!lls us of a equallj' munificent 
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gift from Raja Gopal Lai Ray, of Tajhat, — and of a further half-a-Iakh 
from th&t generous patron of education, Maharaja Sir Manindra 
Chandra Nandy, of Cossimbazar. I congratulate you all on this example 
of local enthusiasm, public spirit and generosity in the cause of education. 
You certainl 3 ’^ have not allowed the grass to grow under \’our«-feet — tor 
last February’ you had onl.v a little over a lakh. You have raised all 
the rest since then. 

You have had, to modify j'our original scheipe : for 3 'ou have found 
that it will not be possible at present to provide fnstruction in the 
Honours Courses; and the teaching of Science„the equipment for which 
is necessarih’^ much more expensive than that of pureh^ literary- subjects, 
will have to l)e confined — 1 sincerelv’ hope onl,v for a short time — to the 
interinediaie stage and will be in one sul>ject onl^' — Chemistry. 

• 

Kangpur is favourably’ situated for collegiate teaching : the district 
is now well served by railways and the town is, 1 am told, much 
healthier than it was 25 or 30 years ago. The onjy other first-grade 
colleges in Northern Bengal are those ?it Cooeh Behar and Kajshahi, 
there seems, therefore, to be every’ reason for hoping that this college will 
lessen the stream of students which pours every year into the already 
over-flowing student area of Calcutta. I can well believe theit the people 
of Rangpur appreciate the possibility of obtaining a college education 
for their sons nearer home, away from the temptations alid dangers of 
a great, and to many’ of them, an unknown city. 

This site, too, is spacious and healthy and ofiers every fiicility for 
development. I was most interested to hear what Mr. Gupta said 
about the prospect of making a sheet of water where swimming and 
boating will be enjoyed by the students. ’ . 

The ideal y’ou have set before you is u high one — a model college, 
entirely residential, where professors and students will live and enjoy 
a healthy, i)hysical, social and intellectiu\l life. ' Keep thfft ideal before 
you, and dt) not let the glarmnir 0 / a wider affiliation than you can 
afford tempt you from it. Do not relax your, efforts, but concentrate 
them on the attainment of your ideal with the afliliation you at present 
aim at. Your funds do not as yet permit you to build the whole of the 
hostels which will be necessary ’ — 1 am ghid by’ the way to Ictirn that the 
District Board have promised you assistance in this matter— but concen- 
trate y’our resources on making this institution real«’y a model residential 
college. 

What Mr. Gupta has said about the loan of a member of the Indian 
Educational Service for the post of Principal shall certainly not be 
forgotten. I wish it were possible for Government to help you in this 
matter at the present time, but ‘it is not. Much will djjpend *on' the 
choice of the Principal, and in spite of what you say regarding his 
remuneration, I trust you may be able to obtain the /services of a first 
class man willing to give hi^ service to his country in supervising the 
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training of her sons. So far you have shown that you arc sejf-reliant. 
I hope you will icmtinue to show it, and not lean too much oft Govern- 
ment. Government in one wa}' at any rate is like Providence. I used to 
be taught when I was a small boy in Scotland \ha* I should always 
tjust iff Providence, but that I should remember that Providence is 
never ^113^ the worse of a helping hand. Government can certainly often 
help you, but you cai^ generally help yourselves even more effectively. 

I ghidly accede to your request that the college shoulc^ be called 
after iny^ name : j jim ] 3 toud indeed that you should* wish it to be so. 
It will now give me great pleasure to lay the foundation-stone of the 
Carmichael College, Rartgpur. 
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Hi* Excellency** Speech at the opening of the Indu*trial Exhibition 
at Rangpur, on 10th November 1916. 

Ladies, MAHAlfiAjA, Rajas and Gentlemen, 

Mr. Gupta has given us a very practical an(5 clear statement of the 
objects of this exhibition. I am sure we are all grateful to him for 
doing so. I kno^ I, am verj*^ grateful, for I fe61 that.I ought not to try 
to say much to'you for fear lest I should take your thoughts away from 
what Mr. Gupta has said. 1 am glad the ‘District Board has chosen 
this time for holding the exhibition ; b\' doing so they have given me 
an opportunity mot only of seeing it, but .also of expressing a hope tijat 
District Boards in other parts of Bengal may lie willing to help the 
agriculturist and arti-san in as practical a manner as the Kangpur 
District Hoard is doing. 

In arlistrict like this the vast majority of thej)i;ople live by agricul- 
ture and anything which helps them /o increase the produce of tVieir 
lands will do more for the prosperity of the district at an early date 
than anj’^ new form of industrial developnient. In India, the introduc- 
tion of agricultural improvements is heavily h.'indicappcd. The ordinary 
cultivator has little or no capital ; this no doubt is common in other 
countries ; everywhere such a man has to borrow monty in order to 
effect improvements, but the difference in India, as coinj)ared with most 
other countries, is that the cultivator here has to pay very high interest 
on the capital which he must necessarily borrow — 25 per cent, or even 
more — and manj’^ improvements from a jniblic point of view and in the 
true sense of the word are not improvements from the raiyat’s point of 
view, for they do not yield enough returns to cover the interest which lie 
l)ays on the money needed to effect them. I hope that in time the spread 
of the knowledge and practice of co-operative credit will make it possible 
for many cultivators to obtain inonev fit fi much lower r.-ite, find tlmt 
they will then make use of implements ffnd manure in ii w.ay which it is 
not possible for them to do at present. It seems to me, however, that 
there is one great means of improvement rwidy to hjind which <loes 
not call for a large outlay of cajiitfil ; this is the use of seleetcjd seed. If, ‘ 
for exfimple, our Agricultural Department cfin produce, in sufficient 
quantity, a pjiddy suited to R.'ingpur conditions u hieh will yield a 
heavier crop tluin the seed geneivilly u.sed fit jire.sent, the gain over the 
whole district in a few seasons will be very great. ^ I believe yon will find 
in the exhibition to-day evidence that Mr. Milligfin find his eollcfigues 
have achieved something in this direction. 

In scverfil countries — notfibly in Ireland — mucl>' has been done to 
improve the conditions o^ the country people by t*hc development of whfit 
arc called “Home” or “Cottage” industries, which give employnuyit 

not only to men but also to women and children ki their owu luftnes. 

• • • 

I am inclined to think a good deal may be done in this'^way to help 
people in India. I have come here from Kalimpong where Mr,s. (ufiham 
has shown in a most practical wav that much cftn be done in the 
hills aniiiiul there. I believe there are some workers frf 4 in Kalimponpf 
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here now. I do not know how far the conditions of the cultivators of 
Rangpur lend Ulitinselves to such a developinenb: but from wl^iat I have 
seen of the cultivation pf paddy, 1 think there must be man^' da 3 ’s in the 
year when the time of the cultivator and hisfamiK' is? not full.v employed, 
«ind iP a way could be found of helping them to emplo.v this time 
profiKabl^^ it would probably add to the prosperitj’^ ‘of the district. 

Tlie work of the firtisan nia}’ not be so important as that of the 
cultivator to the district as a whole — but the number i>f artisans 
scattered up an^ Aowft in the villages is b\’ no mejnis a negligible one. 
A large proportion of them areeinploved in aiding the* agriculturist .and 
their ])rosj)eri tv increa^5cs with that of the cultivator. MaiiA- of them 
make the articles in common use, and .some produce ornamental wares. 
These l:fctter are, perhai)s, the most difficult class tQ help, but I believe 
much could be done for them b_v making cheaper capital available to 
them, find even more by finding markets where they could sell their 
w.'ires, many of which arc bcantilul in themselves and could not fail 
to be adndred bv inanv ijcrsons who up to now have never even seen 

.f ' ' 

them. 

An exhibitit)n such as this is serves to focus eveiwone’s thbughts 
on the best wav td attaining these ends — it spreads n knowledge of 
what already exists ;md what is jjossiblc. Such kn-owledge is the 
first essenti.'d if' we are to attemjjt t (4 solve the industrial problem in 
any district. 

Tlie promoters of the exhibition have greatU’ added to the public 
interest bv the org.'inization of lectures and demonstrations. I am 
specially glad to hear that fishery affairs are to be spoken of. In Hcngal 
a great derd could be done, I feel sure, to develope fisheries; and I am glad 
t,o know that attentit)n is being drawn to the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. Lamentabh- little is done in India for the' deaf, or the dumb, 
or for the blind ; and anything which stirs the public up to a knowledge 
of its respoiTsibility to these unfortunates is commendable. 

1 coTigtatulatc Air. Guyta as President and Mr. Dass, the General 
Secretary, and all tho.se who have helped to organize this exhibition 
which 1 have now great ])leasure in declaring open. 
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Hi» Exc^tency*9 Speech at the Ceremony of laying fhe Foundation- 

stone of the Varendra Research Society building, Rampur Boalia, 
on 13th Novembdr 1916. 

Mr. Sarat Kumar Ray, Maharajas, Raja Sahib and Gentlemen, 

It was a real pleasure to me to accept the invitation of the Varendra 
Research Society to come here to-da\' to lay the foundation-stone 
of their bhilding. 

O , 1. 

When 1 visited Rajshahi three j’cars ago, 1 heard of the work of the 
societj^ and, as you know, I visited the collection you then had. I was 
astonished at what you had accomplished, and 1 was greatly 
impressed with the possiljilities of sueh a society in Rajshalii. I there- 
fore encouraged you collectively and individually, and the response to 
the encouragement which I gave has surpassed all my expectations. 

In India, there is a great field for historical research, much of it 
untouched, and one of the richest parts of this field is to be found in the 
“ Barind ’’—the Varendra of ancient diiys. After tbe 'century of .anfirehy 
which, as 3 ’our rssearches here have shown, followed on the death of 
King Harsha in 646 a.d. or thereabouts, one of the hieal chiefs in this 
district founded a powerful Bengalee dv-nastv which gradu.'ilK' exteinled 
its conquests north, south, east and west, till it became one of the 
greatest powers in India; and Tor four and-a-half centuries jLhat dynast.v 
— the Pala Dynastj' — ruled over this empire. To (|uote Mr. Vincent 
Smith: “The Pala I)\’nast\' deserves remembrance as one of the ni.ost 
remarkable of Indian dynasties. No other roval line, save that of the 
Andhras, endured so long, for four and-a-half centuries. Dharmanal.'i 
and Dcvapala succeeded in making Bengal one of the grcfit ])owers of 
India.” Onlv the skeleton of the history of this long-forgotten empiry, 
has as 3 *et been reconstructed ; but as has been acknowledged bv 
Mr. Vincent Smith in the latest edition of his‘“ Early History of India,” 
the labours of the Varendra Research Societ}’ during the last six years 
have been largely instrumental in this reeopstruction ; and* 1 trust that 
3 ’ou will graduallj' recover much of the material which still lies hidden 
in these districts of the Barind of which Kajshalu is the centre, and mav 
so be able to fill in the details needed to complete our knowledge. 

The progress made during the last 70 years in the recovery of 
India’s ancient histor 3 " has been one of the trium|)hs ()f historical 
scholars. Elphinstone in his Classic flistor 3 ' of India, publislied in 1839, 
wrote that it was impossible to attempt Jiin' “ connected relation of 
national transactions” in India “until after the Mulnimmadan 
coqquest” and Professor Cowell repeated the caution when he issued 
a new edition of the history in 1866. But I do not think any one would 
assert that now. The Archfeological Department of the Government 
of India, the c.stablishAent of which was one of the great things 
which Lord Curzon did for India^ has, under the able direction of piy 
friend' Sir John Marshall, done marvellous work during fiUc last ten 
3 ’ears in recovering these records of the past; but the field of Sir John 
.Marshall’s labour is the whole of India and his helpers, are few! Mean- 
while in the Barind with the advance of cultivativJn, especial^v under 
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the Sonthals, — who, though wonderful pioneers, are not intprested in 
archffiolog}', — tlwfe is a real danger of old sites being lost jflid of the 
tablets which bear the^ ancient records being destroyed for ever. It is 
here that a society like yours can render valuable Wrvice. The members 
axe on ‘the spot : they know the country and the people : they can 
recover these archaeologrical treasures with the miniiSium of friction, 
and they can bring them together for study by others. The work 
whicli 3’our societ}’ has done in the short space of six j'ears, shows 
what an immense field there is open to enthusiastic scholars. The 
resciirchcs of some of the members of the Varehdra Research Societ3% 
especially of the Ifirector, Uabu Akho3’' Kumar Maitra, and of the 
Secretary, Babii Rama Prasjid Chanda (whose recent erudite work on 
the Indo-Aryan Races many of vou have no doubt read), have made 
3’{)ur societ3'’s name known far and wide. Without their scholarly 
guidance the societ3' could have done little, and without'the generous 
aid of the Vice-Patron, m v friend Mr. Sarat Kumar Ra3’, it could have 
accomplished nothing. 

I am glad to* licar that v'ou arc co-operating heartih* with the 
Archjeological Department. * Sir John Marshall is 3'onr friend: his 
ideals and yours are the 45 ame. It is 3’our interest to help him and it 
is his interest to help 3 011. There is no need to fear an3’ jealous3'. The 
tiim of all archeologists is to retrieve the records of the forgotten 
])ast : but it, is essential that their work should be done under expert 
guidance. All archeologists are familiar with sad blunders made b3' 
aiuateur searchers in Egypt, and I have no doubt similar blunders 
have been made in India. So long as 3'our present Director is in charge 
and your present Secretary is at the helm — I feel sure 3’our efforts will 
be well dii'ectcd find thfit your work will be conducted in close co-opera- 
,tibn with Sir John Marshall and largeh' under his advice. 

I wish the societ3' cver3’ success. I hope 3’ou w’ill send me your 
publications arfler 1 leave India, for I should like to follow closeh* the 
discoveries which I feel certain lie before vou. 



HU Excellency** speech on the occasion of ^laying the Foundation^ 
stone of a Middle English School at Sardah, on 14th November 
1916. 

Major Chamney and Gentlemen, 

On eac*h occasion when I have visited Sardah I «have looked in at 
the little school £vnd wondered how it was possible to 'teach under the 
conditions which I saw. I am, therefore, verj; f^lad indeed, to be able 
before I leave Bengal, to lay the foundation-stone ol what 1 ln)pe will 
be a modern up-to-date building suitable for teaching in. 

Government lias collected together in this spot a large number ol 
men and their- families and as the spot — though beautiful and I believe 
healthy — is nevertheless far removed from educational facilities for the 
young, a responsibility rests on Government to provide a good school in 
a healthy building so that the children of the officers can begin tlieir 
educi\tion while still under the control and 'influence of their fathers and 
mothers. I am glad to think too that the jjccommodation which the 
new school w'ill afford, will enable the benefits of the institution to 
extend beyojid the training college to the villagers around. 

1 full}’’ endorse the sentiments expressed by Major Qiamney and 
I trust that the boj'S who pass through this school, will be brought up, 
in the best traditions of their class and the precepts of their religion, 
with a love of their motherland and with a spirit of loyalty and 
devotion to their King-Emperor. 



Hi$ Excellency’s Speech on the occasion of opening the Sardah Police 
College Hospital, on J4th November 1916. 


Mr. Gupta and Gkntw<:mkn. 

The history of Sardah has interested me ^rcatl^’. Mjijor .Chamiiey 
has told me alauit it ?)n tlie different occasions when I have visited 
the collej^e. The property appears to me an excellent one and the site 
on the bank of the river is certainly very beautilnl. I am glad to 
think that it has l)cen found possible to utilize the buildings which the 
decline of "the silk industry had rendered useless for the purposes lot 
which they were designed. 

•. C.7 ^ 

I think that the (tovernment of Eastern Bengal and Assam did 
a very sound thing when they fiecpiired this |)roperty for the Police 
College and Training tjeliool. I'he situation is in many respeet»s ideal for 
such an iiistituiion, Thu locfjity is healthy, it is lar removed fioin the 
evil influences o( great towns, and there is ample scope for that ])h\sical 
recreation wliieli is so important to the cadets and pupils. 

At the same time the isolation of Sardah has brought with it special 
responsibilities. At the ceremony wliieli* we have concluded, a ver}' 
short while a*go. 1 referred to the re.sponsil)ility for the education of the 
children. There is another res|)onsibility, and that is the eaie of those 
of the large eonimunity here when they fall sick. 1 had not lealized 
till to-tlay what a very large population there is eolleeted round the 
school, and this hospital will, 1 feel sure, be a great laxm to them. 
But 1 hope that it will be possible for the influence of the hospital 
To s|)read bevond Sardah to the |K‘ople of the villages, lai and ne<u, 
and that it will bring a, measure of untold blessing to 11111113' w’ho 
would otherwise have to go without that relief from siifi'eiing which 
modern medi^d equipim.-nt cioi proviile. 

I have great pleasure in (Ka*laring the hospital open. 



Hi* Excellency**^ Speech at Sardah Police Training School, 

* on 14th November 1916. 

Major Chamnei’ and Gentlemen, 

This is the third time I have been here. The first time I j?ot to 

Sardah so late that I could do no more than make a speech to j’on. 

The second time 1, stayed lonj; enough to see *3’Ou* at your ordinary 

daily work, and' I again made a sj3ccch, in which I said to you, among 

other things, that wild horses would not drag rue into making another. 

Perhaps 3^)11 wonder what brings me back, and in particular j'ou may 

ask why I should worry you b_v addressing j'ou again. 

, • • “ ' * 

I have come because I want to see for mvself how the Police College 
and School hre getting on ; and I speak to you because 1 think it onlv 
fair that the Governor of Bengal, when he is here, should say a few 
words of encouragement to jam who arc going to help future (Governors 
of Bengal to do their dutv. 

This College and the Police Training Schools are companitively new 
institutions. Twenty-five years or even more^must |>ass1)cfore they c.'in 
have their full effect; but competent observers tell me that they have 
already had an influence for gopd on the force, and that the improve- 
ment which they have brought about during the past four wears is such 
as to j'ustif\’ (jovernment in hoping for great things when everj’ oflicer 
shall have (lassed through the Police 'i'raining (.'ollegc, and eveiw 
constable through one or other of our .schools. 

I believe that there are some men who seem to be intended by nature 
to be police ofticers, but probablv there are verv few, and the ordinary 
man who chooses the jxdice as his profession needs fin earlv grounding 
in the principles and practice of police work if he is to make a success of 
it; and in an\' case the profession is one in which more, ‘perhaps, thfin 
in most (’thers character counts. Here, at Sardah, if j’ou take advantage 
of vour opportunities, you will get th^t grounding, and you will build 
up for yourselves strong independent characters. You will learn, I hope, 
to be proud of the service to which belong, and to resent the action 
of an\' member of it who Iw ini.sconduct brings a stain upon it. 

If \'Ou do learn these things, 1 have no fcfir but that in the end j'our 
countr_v will be proud of you. 

There arc m an v* ways in which a rnfin can serve his country; the 
way \'Ou have chosen— joining the police force — is bi no mefins the least 
onerous : an‘d it is by no means the least difficult. We h.ave all of us 
heard it said that A policeman’s lot is not fi happy one.” This was 
first spoken no doubt in jest, but it is sometimes true,* and I fear it is 
onlj' too often true in Inilja. There are many occasions when fi police 
officer’s motives are likel.v to be misunderstood ; and much good work 
done by the police is never knowrf to the public. Orf the^^thes hand, 
when the b^id work of an individual officer or of individual constables is 
^ brought to notice — either in the courts or in the newspapers— jx*ople are 
apt to overlook the f£\ct that the particular case qf, w^hich thej”^ hear or 
read maj' be an isolated one, and to condemn the whole for«e bec{\use of 
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something which has been proved, or sometimes even only alleged, about 
one man or at nvoSt about a few men of the rank and file. 'I'lfis is not 
unnatural ; it is the san^ all the world over ; it may not be desirable to 
encourage it, but it is most desirable that w'e should not be discouraged 
by it. We know that our police force has had a bad name in the past,— 
and wte have to admit that this was not without reason. We must 
recognize that we ca»not change that bad name for a good one 
all at once ; the change can only come gradually ; and I fear that 
the judgment 133'^ the public of the whole force is quite certain to be 
harsh lor some time to come. If we allow ourselves to be discouraged 133’ 
this harsh judgment, eveu when we feel that it is unjust, v\'e shall allow 
oui'sclves to be defeated ; and will encourage the very thing which we 
ought to overcome. Peoi)le tell me— both officers and non-officials — that 
there has been an improvement in the police, and I am sometimes a little 
surprised to find th^it writers in the Indian Press, who usually are quick 
enough to see the virtues of their fellow countrymen, do not appear to 
recognize this. It is from one point of view a great compliment to 
British Administraticrti that they do not ; for it shows that pifblic feeling 
expects a high standard as th 6 result of that administration, else, they 
would not be So quick tq criticize the faults of a service which is so 
overvvhcltningl V I ndian . 

At the same time the Government, whose servants 3’ou are, has — 133' 
what it has allowed in the past — incurred a grave responsibilit3'. It is 
not part of the dut3’ of the police to la3’ down a policy for Government : 
GtA'crnment has no right to throw its responsibility on to the shoulders 
of the police. Government is responsible for the administration of the 
countiy: the i)olice are its servants. Government entrusts the police 
with the maintenance of law and order, and with the prevention 
•find detection of crime under existing conditions and under the exist- 
ing laws ; but the police are not responsible for the polic3’’ which 
has led to tlie condition *of affairs at an3’ particular time: and the3' 
are not responsible for the form of the law. When the failure or 
apparent faflure of tile police is due to conditions brought iibout bi’ 
the polic3’’ of the administration, or is due to defective laws, the police are 
not to blame: it is Government which is to blame and which the pulilic 
ought to blame. 

This consideration should affect the attitude of Government not 
only towards the public, but also towards its police officers. There 
ought to be sympathy on the part of Government with the public and 
there ought to be s,Ympath3’ also on the part of Government with the 
police ; in both cases the sympath3' should be founded oi\ knowledge — 
and above all should be just. The responsibility rests with Government 
to encourage tha force bi' publicl3' recognizing the good work done 
by any of its members. It has been with this object that I have 
piade a point, whenever possible, of personally presenting Police Medals 
attd r^wqt^s for*specially meritorious service. It was w'ith this object 
that m3^«overriment lately published the commendations by the 
Secretary of State of the w'ork done b3' the Bengal For& in fighting 
revolutionary crime. A responsibility also rests upon Government to» 
see that everything possible is done td altef any conditions which 
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tend to ,lead to crime ; and if existing laws are defective, it is the 
duty of ©ovemment tq amend them and to pass anj' mew laws which 
seem necessary. Furthermore it is incumbent^ on Government to see 
that the force is adeqhately recruited, is efficiently trained and equipped, 
and is properly paid. But Government has also a rcsponsihility to 
discharge to th.; people. It has to see that oppression the police 
is stamped out and that any dishonest conduct ^s rigorously punished. 
The maintenance of discipline is essential and it should be the policy 
of Government, “,to wash their dirtj* linen in pifblic ” as little as 
possible. But at the ^ame time whenever public con^dcnce is shaken, 
through charges made against the police, whether in the courts or 
in the newspapers, it is the duty of Government find particularly of 
the Governor to sift these charges thoroughly, and to sati!|fy himself 
either that all is well, or that steps have been taken to set matters 
right. No question of the “prestige” of the Government or of the 
police should deter the Governor from this dut}'. But it is not alvvaj's 
in the public interest that it should be made known publicly how 
this has bfeen done. To decide in each case hotv Var it is advisable 
to n^ake it known is one of the most* delicate questions which at 
times perplex a Governor ; he has to do hus best to Ibrm a jiidgincnt 
and he can only hope that the public trust him enough to believe 
that it is an honest judgment. The prestige of the Government and 
of the police is dependent on the confidence which the„l)eo])le place 
in them, on the determination of Government to punish wrong- 
doing, and on the determination of the police not to shield ihe 
wrong-doer. 

The situation is specially difficult when accusations are made 
against the police by Judges in court, for Government has then 
two duties to perform which, to the public, mat' seem antagonistic.' 
The Executive has no right to revise the findings of a Judge. It ought 
not even to appear to criticize a Judge’s words; but* at the same 
time it is its dutv' to see that justice is done to its servants. The 
police are responsible for the detectiqn of crime and for marshalling 
the facts in a case for the law officers, but the law officers are 
responsible for the way in which facts are psesented to the courts ; 
and it has sometimes hapfwned that when the police were condemned 
the fault, when there was a fault, has lain with those whose duty 
it was to conduct the case ; again it sometimes happens that wit- 
nesses who are honestly believed by the police and b}* the law’ 
officers to be true witnesses are not l)elieved by^ the courts ; iacts 
which were not known at the time of a trial, have occasionally 
been discovered afterwards and have established the truth of evidence 
which appeared inconclusive or even improbable when it was given; 
and I am sorry to say that I have myself known of more than 
one case when witnesses have given evidence in court which difrere(\_ 
widely from that which they had fiynished to the police foi* submjssi«.n 
to the law officers before the case came up for trial. The es^blishment 
of implicit ti*ust in one’s judges is one of the first essentials^pf good 
administration ; and it may well be that the Executive Government 
ought to refrain from stating publicly all that it knows abou^ cases such 
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as 1 have mentioned, lest it should seem to show want of co^dence in 
the judiciary. WTien this happens the police ha^e to sufier in the public 
interest. But our poliee may rest assured that justice will be done them 
by Government, and if Government, for reasons which it thinks good, 
does not vindicate them publicly they must accept this, — as the police 
everyifhere have to accept it,— as part of the difficulties of the work 
which they have undertaken. 

It is to assur]^ you who are entering upon a police * career ol 
my sympathy with you in your work, and ta encourage you in the 
enthusiasm which I have seen you display so eagerly here in Sardah that 
I was willing to {iddress you to-day. I want to remind you that, great 
as may be the difficulties of your career, disheartening as the attitude of 
the pubIic*towards you may be at times, 3 'ou will, as police officers, have 
more opportunities than inanv men have of serving the country' w’hich 
you all hold so deiir, and that if j’ou continually' keep a high standard 
before you, you cannot fail to have some success in using those oppor- 
tunities. Some df^v J hope the Bengal Police w’ill be trusted by' the 
Bengali people in a way. whi^h seems hardly possible now ; that day- 
will come when^ the ])eople are convinced that the police are honesl and 
upright, brave and intelligent. You can have no nobler aim than to 
hasten the arrival of that day; you can do no finer work for your 
country than showing to your countrykmen by your own individual 
example that* Bengalis even when they have to do disagreeable work, 
and work which their countrymen are inclined to dislike them for doing, 
calf yet act in accordance with those high ideals which the best 
Bengalis claim that their race has always upheld. 

The way in which certain Bengali police officers have done their 
ordinary duty, calmly taking their lives in their hands, and quietly- and 
steadily- pursuing tlieir task though knowing they w-ould probably be 
killed while doing it, has struck many- persons outside of Bengal, and 
has hel|>ed far iiiorc than any number of speeches could do to convince 
them that it, is a libel, to call all Bengalis cowards. It will be for you 
to drive that conviction home ; and it may, I hope, be for you, by your 
honest and fair dealing, by- your strict adherence to truth, and by your 
intelligence, to convince* your own countrymen that it is an even 
grosser libel to assert thfit any- large body- of Bengalis can be guilty 
of the evil conduct of which the police are sometimes accused. If you 
do that, or even partly- do that, y-ou will have done something for your 
country which is well worth doing, for y-ou will have taught her sons 
no longer to look wn crimes— or even on allged crimes— with that 
careless indifference which deprives them of so much of the sy-mpathy- 
which they- might win from others, and which might help them to 
attain a great deal that is worth striving for. 
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Hi» ExeeHency*e Speech on the occasion of opening the Duff Girls* 
School in Balaram Ghose*s Street^ dn ISth November 1916. 

i% 


Miss Mercier, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 do not pTopose to detain you for more thiin a few minutes for 
Mr. Ewan has kindly said that I need not tnake a lonj? speech, hut 
I want to take the opportunity of acknowledging, as Governor, the 
good educational work which the United Free Church Mission Council 
has, for a long time, done particularly' lor women in Calcutta, and 
of speaking *a word of encouragement to those who arc engaged in 
the work at the present moment. Being a Scotsman jnyself I am 
naturally proud — I hope not unduly so — ol the achievements of my 
fellow countrymen and fellow country-women, asid' 1 am glad to he 
associated with good work done by aiiy ol the Scottish Churches. 
Your work is closely bound up with the jiims of a great Scotsman — 
Dr. Alexander Duff. I remember that some years ago, when I presided . 
over a meeting in Dr. Watt's garden in Cornwallis Square, at which 
some of you were present, 1 spoke of Dr. Dull and told yon how 
some of my earliest recollections were connected with him, partly 
because of a Wee dog of which I was very fond who was caMed 
Dr. Duff, because he was such a good “beggar,” and partly also 
because t)f a tin-box that stood in my nursery into which I used to 
put pennies. Certainly Dr. Duff used his persuasive powers to some 
effect as far as Calcutta is concerned, and the institutions which 
were so largely' made possible through ^ his appeal will long be 
remembered with thankful appreciation in this city. 

Miss Mercier has given us a most' interesting account of the work 
of the Mission among the women of Bengal, „ of the early efforts of 
the difficulties faced and overcome, and of the success attained. I know 
that Miss Warrack is remembered with affection in many Bengal 
families : and the work of the ladies of the Mi.ssion in the zenanas 
is often spoken of with great appreciation by Indian gentlemen who 
come to see me. I have often heard of Mrs. D. M. Hamilton’s work 
connected with this building. 

It is my own conviction, and I find it is the firm conviction of 
man.v of the Indian leadei*s in Bengal, that the Bengali people will 
not attain full social and political development until the women of 
Bengal are educated to take their place alongside of the xf^n. It may 
be a long time before this is brought about, but a great deal has 
’already been done and the next generation will, in this matter, start 

is • V 

from a much more advanced point than the present one has done. 
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For much of th^s^thc people of Bengal have to tiiank Dr. Duff and 
his successors in the Scottish Presbyterian Missions of the nf>rthern 
part of Calcutta. 

, No doubt there are difficulties before you, but they are not so great 
as difficulties must have seemed to be in Dr. Duff’s tims. The Mission 
has overcome manv difficulties in the past, and 1 am confident will 
go on overcoming, in the same spirit of confidence, whatever difficulties 
arise in the future.* , 

This iK'autilul liuilding nuirks a great advance irt the equi|nnent 
of institutions for tlic etlucation of Indian girls here, I have great 
pleasure in declaring it open, and I trust God may l)less the work 
done witivn its walls. 
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Hi* Exceilency** Speech at the laying of the Foundation-ttone of 

Rameeh Chandra Hatta Memorial Block in the Sahitya Farnhad 

Building*, on 20th November 1916. 

Your Hiqhness,* Maharaja, Mr. Sarada Charan Mitra and 
Gentlemen; 

I tluink the members for having invited me to assist .'it this function. 
I am glad to lie associated with this extensron of the premises of the 
liangiya Saliitya Parishad and I am glad to have taken an active part 
in raising a memorial to Kamcsh Chandra Datt.'i. * 

In the w*')rk of the Hangiya Sahitya I’.'irish.'id and of its daughter 
Society at Kangpur, I have been interested since my first ye.nr in Bengal, 
and 1 have done what I could to encourage the liter.'iry activities ol the 
rnemljers. ' The present building is alre.'idy ov**r«rowded with the 
valiwjble eollections the Society liave brought together and it was a ha|>py 
thought to co-operate with the Memorial Committee und to erect the 
memorial building as a home for these collections, and so leave the main 
building free for the other activities of the Societies. 

i 

I can imagine no more fitting memorial of Kameslj Clpindra Datta 
and his work. The stirring and beautiful stories of the Ktima^’an find 
Mahabharat are known to many thousands of |x*ople in Western lands 
only through his excellent metrical translations. He •>pened up these 
gems of the literature of the Hast to the ordinary retuler in the West : 
but he did much more than this: he revealed to his own people the 
spiritual riches of ancient India. ‘ , 

The building of which I have just laid the foundation-stone, will be 
the repository of a valuable collection of books find manuscripts the 
study of which will help others to follow in his fojitsteps. The Parishad 
has a wide field for research before it, eSiiJecisVll}’ in the historical investiga- 
tion of the origin of the vernacular literature of this country. For long 
Ramesh Chandra Datta’s History of the Literature of Bengal was the 
onlj’ work of its kind available to the general reader. The results of 
further study in this field have been made available to us by the publica- 
tion of the learned and luminous lectures of Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra 
Sen : und the researches into the origin of the Bengali l.'inguagc, which 
have occupied so much of the time of your learm;fl Vicc-Piesidcnt, iny 
friend Mahamahopadhyax’a Pandit Hara Pnisad Shastri (to whose 
address we have just listened with so much i>leasurc), luive given us 
much new light on the early origin of the langinige. .For long it was 
thought that the Bengali language could not be tr.'tced further back than 
the days of the renowned singer Chandi Das and his friend Bidyajiati in 
Bihar: but Mahamahopadh\-aya Hara Prfi.sad Shastjri, in his ^rectmt 
learned work, which I would recommend to j'our careful stu^’, has told 
us of the discovery of examples of the Bengali language whjch were 
‘composed in the ninth century of the Christian era. 

* t * * 

Hw Highness the Raja of Cochin, 



The younger generation of Bengalis have turned to the (U?wlopnient 
of the language* fn the direction of novel writing, of philosopliy and of 
history. In the direction of the history of tjie language and the 
literature, Rai Sahib Diiiesli Chandra Sen has created the necessary 
iirtercst t»y his typical selections and now Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri 
has slft)wn where *k?w materials are to be found. lt*rtbnains for the 
members of the Parishml to follow this lead and to carry on the work in 
the same spirit of patient accurate research which these twp scholars 
have shown. 


1 wish the members, of tlie Society every success in the work they 
li.'ivc before them. 
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Hi» Excellency’* Speech at the Dalhouaie Institute in connection with 
the Scoftiah Women’s Hospital*, on 30th November 19ISi 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We have met* heve — on St. .Andrew’s Day,* iti olA'dience to a call 
addressed to Scotsmen and Scotswomen and to all who want to end 
the war; — in order to consider what part Calcutta is to take in the 
work of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals for Forciffii Service. 

Most of^is are Scots, and I am sure tliat all of ns, whether Scots or 
not, want to end the war, provifled only tli.at it be ended in a .way 
consistent with our ideals of national h«)n«>ur and national rij^hteons- 
ness. Spe*akinj' for myself 1 have little doubt as tb Ihc jiart we intend 
to take. We made up our minds about that before we c?ime into this 
hall. Much of the {;frcatncss of Calcutta* has been due to Scottish 
effort ; and if the Scotsmen and Scotswomen in Calcutta really feel that 
help ought to be given frora Calcutta to any olyect depemlent on 
Scottish effort, it seems to me almost inconceivable that that object 
can fail to get substantial support. .. 

We know something of what has been done by I>r. h'lsie Inglis ami 
those who work with her in the Scottish Women’s Hospitals. Some of 
us knew about the work and were proud of it before Mrs. .Abbott ca'mc 
to Calcutta ; more of us have heard of it in the last ten days from 
Mrs. Abbott, and we shall all be glad to* hear of it fVom her again. 

W’hat she has told and will tell us cannot fail to touch our hearts and 

« ’ * 

win our sympathy. In asking us for irioney Mrs. Abbott has the fullest 
support of the Calcutta Caledonian Society. You know who the 
officers are who guide the policy of that Society. Mr. licatson-Bell is 
its President and you know the others who support him. Yon know 
that if you give money to be spent as they ask that it should be s|)ent, 
that money will not be wasted. This is a time when you are constantly 
asked for money, for no one perhaps has asked you ,oftener, or will ask 
you more often than mj' wife has done and will do. You know why 
she asks ; and in your hearts you know she is right to ask. She is 
grateful to you both for what you have given and’for what you are 
going to give and I, too, am grateful, for I feel that the subscri])tion8 
given to the Fund, which bears her name, cannot be too numerous or 
too large. I know the response to Mrs. Ahl)ott’s ap^d^^l will l)c 
generous; dnd I know that no one will rtjoiee more thfin Ladv 
‘ Carmichael will if it be even more generous than Mrs.* Abbott expects. 
Dr. Elsie Inglis’s work is done in the Scottish Women’s Mospital.s, but 



it is not done by Scottish Women only. Other women begides are 
helping her noM/ and unselfishly, and others ithan Scots h<^ive every 
right to be proud of it. Dr. Elsie Inglis and her fellow workers are 
relieving the anguish of men and women who are* not Scottish, but 
whosc^suflferings it is the privilege, and it is the duty of Scottish {)eople 
to try to les.sen. We hope that others may contribute ; if they do, we 
shall be gr.'iteful to them ; but I shall be surprised if after we have 
heard wliat Mrs. .^Pldjott will tell us, we do not feej that it will be a 
shame if the Scotsmen {uul Scotswomen of Calcutta aHow many hours 
to pass before Mrs, Al)l)(/tt gets the two lakhs for which she asks. That 
is my view, and in the hope that it may also be yours, I noW call on 
her to address you. 
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Hii Excellency's , Speech on the occasion oP the departure of the 
Calcutta Motor Machine Gun Battery, on 6th December 1$16» , 

Officers and Men of the Calcutta Motor Machine Gun Battery, 
I congratulate you and I wish you god-speed. In saying this 
I am sur^: I only say what every one who Ijas thought about the 
matter at all in, Caleutta . feels. * 

We congratulate you because you are going to serve your King 
and country. You are more fortunate than many men, for yon know 
for certain before you go that 3*011 will be given a chance ol distinguishing 
yourselves. You’have alread;* I believe met with some dilhciilties and 
3*oti have, t© a great extent, overcome them. I am often told that 
jieople in Calcutta are good— better than most people— at getting money 
and at keeping it when the}^ have got it. Two very good qualities — 
which although 1 fear I excel in neither— I thonoiighly respect. You 
beloii", I am proud to sa}*, to CalcuttiP, and you have shown that 
you possess to a great degree the knowledge of how to get money. 

Your difficultv has been that those from whom von have to get 
it also know how to keep money. 

i * 

But Calcutta people arc generous, and will give for ». good cause. 
Those who should know best from expert knowledge, say you are 
bound to be of use; so those who can help to put yon in a posiUon 
to be of use need not hesitate, and I am sure will not hesitate to 
help you. 

We wish you god-speed because you are going to do your duty, 
to do your best for your King and your country— for all of us. We 
are proud of you, because you are willing to go. We shall be even 
prouder of 3^11 when 3*011 come back. You will not alb of you come 
back. We hojje that those of you who will not return may be 
few— but it is not possible that all c^n ilfturn. You would not wish 
it to be otherwise, and we would not wish it otherwise; you arc 
ready to take your chance each and all of you. You cannot do 
more and 3*ou will not do less. We who stay behind can only wish 
the best for each of you, feeling assured that each of you will do 
your best. Once more I wish you god-speed. 
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Hi» ExeeUeney*» Addre§»e8 to the Recipiente of Sanade at the Durbar 
held in Government Houee, Calcutta, on 11th Dtcember 1916, 

Raja IVan Bihaki Kai*uk Haiiduk, c.s.i., 

1 eonjjjratiilatc j’oi^verj' heartily on the hestowal upon you of the 
title ol “Raja Bahadur.’’ You have always been a trusted .adviser of 
(h>verniiieiit aiu^ are i\*speeted bj- all cla.sses of the community. In 
recojiuition of the valuable services rendered by you *as a nominated 
member of the Beiij^al Lfrjtishitive Council and as Manager under the 
Court of Wards of the Burdwan estates, the title of “Raja” was 
conferred Mipon vfui in 1893. Ten \'ears later, in 1^03, j’our public 
services were further recognized by 3 'our ajjpointment to l)e a Companion 
of the Order of the St.'ir of India. Your phihinthropic work in connection 
with the floods of 1913 was invaluable, and as a mark of aiipreciation 
His Majesty conferred on \'ou the Kfiiser-i-Hirid medal of the ^lirst class. 
Y'our whole life h.'is liecii^ one of faithful and unobtrusive public service 
imgriulgingl V rendered, and von have full_v earned the title of “4iaja 
Bahadur,” wliiefi I sineereh* hope 3 'ou niav long live to enjoj'. 


Raja Manii-alk Singh Roy, ^ 

1 congratulate 3 ou ver\’ heartih’ on having received the title of 
“ Raja ” as ji personal distinction. You belong to a distinguished Rajput 
zan^indar family noted for liberality and public spirit. Your father, 
the late Babu Chhukkan Lai Rov, held the honoriirj' rank of Major in 
the Calcutta Volunteers and was respected bv Europeans and Indians 
alike. You received the title of “ Rai Bahadur” in 1907, chiefly' on 
account of your useful services as President of the Chakdighi Chaukdari 
Union. Your advice on the subject of village police has, on several 
occasions, bceik of great as.sistance to Government. You have always 
rendered loyjd help to successive District Oflicer.s, and have set, an 
excellent exauiple to other zemindars by devoting yourself, with com- 
mendable energy and ability, to the projjagation of loyal views, both 
among your social equ.'ds and among your tenantry. 


Raja S.vtya Ra.njan Chakkabai'TI, 

I congratulate you very heartily on the title of “ Raja ” which has 
been conferred on you. You represent the principal zamindar familv in 
the district of Birblvun. Your father, the late Maharaja Ram Ranjan 
Chakrabatti, was a good landlord and was noted for his lUicrality and 
public spirit. He received in succession the ])ersonal titles of “ Raja,” 

” Raja Bahadur ” and “Maharaja” in 1874, 1877 and 1912, respec- 
tively. Y'ou arc his eldest surviving son, and y’ou have already given 
evidence of your desire to follow in your father’s foot-steps. 

• ' * 

Shams-ul-UlVma Mai'I.vi Mir Muhammad, 

1 have great pleasure in presenting to you the Sanad of the title of 
“ Shams-ul-Ulama”’,\vhich has been conferred on you in recognition of ’ 
yiMir scholarship and learning in both Arabic and Persian. 



Maiiamahppadhyaya Pandit Ajit Nath Nayaratna, 

You are one of tlie oldest and most respected of Nadia I «mdits, 
and have rendered vajpable service to the cause «>t Sanskrit education in 
Bengal. It gives* me genuine pleasure to present you with the Sanad 
of the title of Mahamahopadhyaya. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit (Una Nath Skn, * 

You are an erudite Sanskrit scholar and have, done great service 
to the cause of /Lyunvedic Medicine by writing bool«s in Sanskrit on 
Anatomy and Pathology. I have mueh ])leasurc in presenting you with 
the Sanad of the title of Mahamahopadhy.'iya. 


Khan Bahadurs and Kai Bahadurs, 

It gives* me great pleasure to present you with the Snnads of your 
titles. I congratulate each of you heartily on the honour conferred on 
3’ou. Khan Bahadur Haji Khundkar Fazl-nl liaq, Rai .\inbiea Prasfid 
Sen Bahadur, Rai Sashi Bhusan Mazumdar Hah.'idur, Kai Lai Bihari 
GanguH Bahadur, as oflicials, all of you have rendered meritorious 
service in v'our respective dci)artmcnts. Kai Tarak Nath Sadhn Baha- 
dur, as Public Prosecutor, Calcutta, your services h.'ivc l)een of great 
value. Khan Bahadur Abu Nasr Muhammad .Mi, Rai Atniada Charan 
Sen Bahadur, Rai Abinash Chandra Basu Bahadur, Kai Bihari Lai Addi 
Bahadur, Rai Satish Chandra Banarji Bahadur, the excelfent work you 
have done as public .servants has been fittingly rewarded. Kai Roma 
Prasad MalHk Bahadur, Rai KedarNath Banarji Bahadur, both of you 
have shown your j)ui)He spirit by eontril)uting liberally to objects of 
public utility. 


Rai Sahibs, ‘ 

It has given me great pleasure to prosent you with these Sanads. 
Rai Sahib Behari Lai Sarkar, as Editor of an important vernacular 
newspaper, 3’ou have rendered great help the cause of law and order. 
The rest of 3'ou are officials who hfive deserved well of (jovernment, 
and I hope that your work will continue to be as valuable in the future 
as it has been in the past. * 
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Ha Excellency** Speech at the Durbar in Government House, Calcutta. 

on 11th December 1916. ' 

My Lord Chief Justice, Nawah Bahadur ok Murshidahad, Maharaj- 
AifiiiRAjA Bahadur, Maharajas and Durbaries, 

lliis is the Ifist tune that I shall hold a. Durbar as (iovernor t)f 
Beiijjal. Hitherto jvheu I met you in Durbar here I said nothing beyond 
the few woids •which I addressed individnally# to*those to whom I 
hamled Sanads ; but to-day 1 want to s.ay some things to yovt, and 
I ask \’ou to bear with me lor a little while I say them. 

1 he war which has bccti so much in our thoughts during the last 
twenty-eijitht months has brought about many results*; and will bring 
about many more. Very few of us foresaw all these results; but there 
is one result which we all hoped for, and which I trust will be one of 
the most lasting ; an increase in the mutual respect and friendship which 
ahvic c.'in lirndy biial •Bengal and India to the British Empirenxnd which 
will, I believe, ensure that fcndia shall some day be as integral a 
p.'irt of the E»mjirc as Britain herself is, f>r as the Dominions Overseas 
are. The war has taught us to realize more elcfirly thfin we ever did 
before that if the Britisli Empire is to go on being the greatest power 
in the world for good, every part of that Empire — India no less than 
any other — innst be .allowed, .ami if need be helped, to develop to the 
full .all th.at its |>eopIe feel themselves capable of doing for the mutual 
weTfare of the whole. There is encouragement in that thought, and for 
no p.art c»f the Empire is tl»e encouragement greater than it is for Bengal. 
.\I.any hope^^ h.ave been r.aise<l. and when many hopes are raised, there 
is^.alw.ays risk of disappointment; for all men h.ave not the same 
\iu)wledge; facts which are well known to some arc entirely unknown 
to others, and in any e.ase, all men do not interpret facts in the same 
way ; still, S|)c^{iking generally, 1 believe we have a right to ex|K'Ct that 
when the w.aj' does end, an advanee will be made in the direction which 
those with whom the ultimate control rests think that of progress, and 
probably we all hope that the .advance will be along lines which we each 
for ourselves look on jft? those of true jirogress. I am not going to 
discuss what these lines should be ; 1 only want to ask those of you 
who are looking forward hopefully to consider whether you cannot 
help to make progress easier, or at any rate to remove anything which 
hinders it. Wh.atever our individual ideas may be as to the direction in 
which we should mo*’e, whatever maj' lie the ultimate goal to which wc 
look, we shall surely Jill agree that enmity between the Go\'Crnmcnt atul 
the people is a lnudr.ance: and that when such enmity exists we ought 
to try to understand its cause and to so modify things that mutual 
esteem inay take the'place of enmity. 

• Some people, in a position to judge, say that there is much of such 
enmity»iii«Beng.al Just now. 1 think flicy exaggerate, but all the Sfiine 
I feel that tf^bre is a risk— in more than one direction — of .such enmity 
growing up. There is a risk undoubtedly in the way in which people ^ 
regard the Defencc*oClndia Act, in the state <jf thii\gs which brought about 
that Act, and in the waj’ in which the Act is administered. The danger is» 
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not as g\*eat as some people who have thought about it fancy, but it 
is far greater than many, who have as yet given no thoifght to it, know. 
It comes I believe, as ganger so often conics, from ignorance. People are 
ignorant about tHe object of the Act, they are ignorant of vvhat^ the Act 
has effected, and of how it is administered. The Act — which is not* a 
Bengal Act, weliave to take it as it stands — may not be perfect; very 
few, if any, Acts arc perfect. It ma\’ not be perfectly administered ; inj'’ 
Governmt;nt is responsible for administering it and we may, in the 
light of experience; have to modify and impro\V* otir jnethods. We do 
carefully consider suggestions and we do from time to time modify our 
]>rocedure. 

There are many people in Bengal — Englishmen as well as Indians — 
who hardly realize as clearly as they should that the .^et, though 
due to the , war and though passed m.'iinl v to meet evils arising 
out of the Wjar or connected directly with the war, w.'is also passed in 
order to deal, with a danger to society which existed in Bengal long 
before the* war was even thought of by most people, .and which may 
last and may even become worse, after the war is ended. 1 need not 
dwell on that friet ; it is patent to all who re.ad the speedies made during 
the jjas-sage of the bill through the Viceroy’s Council ; but I w.'int 
to tell you that you will render a di.«tinct service to (b)vernment if yon 
])oint out to any one who is honestly ignorjint of it, that the Act 
.was deliberately meant to be used in Bengal against other enemies 
than tho.se only, who knowingly help the foreign foes of the King- 
Emperor. It was meant .to be used while the war goes on, and for six 
nionths after against those who instigate or who perpetr.'ite the crimes 
generally spoken of as political crimes. There is a great deal of ignorance 
about these crime.s, and it is this ignorance which I dejdore. Possibly 
some of the ignorance is wilful, though I do not believe much of it is; 
most of it is natural ignorance and most of if has hitherto been unavoid- 
able. I believe that if the people in general knew the nature and the ex- 
tent of the crime, which tlie Act was passed to eoipbat, they^would gladly 
help in overcoming it. But it is only siowfy and gradually that Govern- 
ment has learned the truth, and the people have as yet had no means 
of knowing at all accurately the nature and exfent of the crime. They 
have known that certain crimes were committed — murders and d.'ief)ities 
for instance — they have known that Government professed to l)elieve that 
those crimes were political — and, as a ride, I hope they thought we were 
hoiu'st in our belief. The,v knew of the crimes ; but thcA’ saw no proof 
that they were all political ; the3' professed, andi I for one think the_v 
honesth^ professed, to doubt wViether even man^' of them were so. Other 
and quite plausible reasons were suggested for the crimes and were 
accepted. That I think was the attitude of many of you in this Pandal, 
and it certainlj' is still the attitude of manj' intefiigent and thoughtful 
men throughout the country. The^' have sopietimes seen it proved in 
the courts that the crimes were committed In* the persons ^'‘Ufcd *b.v 
Government, but thev have also seen accusations break dot^n in Court, 
and thc3’ believe that Government has often— indeed they think as a 
'rule — been unable to find an\’ one whom it could chargc*with committing 
the crimes. From this t*hc\' have concluded — not jierhaps u|inatuvall\’ — 
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that Government has liecn on a wrong track, and many people have 
gone further and have complained that Government, becaus^it was on 
a wrong track, and because it looked on common ordinary' crime Jis 
political, did not put down crime as it ought £o have done. People 
have iftited the crimes quite as much as Government officers did ; the^' 
have feared the crimes ; the^' themselves ran great risk?* from them, and 
they have sometimes felt a grudge against Government officers for not 
tackling the evil in what seemed to them a rational way. I know there 
is now a change^ oT feding. Many of 3'ou now think that possibly’— 
some of you would go so far as to sa\’ probably~Government has been 
right in its theory. But I doubt if more than a few of j'ou realize all 
that that theory implies, and if vou did realize it, I do not know that 
very majiy of 3-011 would readih- accept all our beliefs as well founded. 
1 think our beliefs are well founded ; therefore I act on them. I know 
that very- few of those whom I govern hold those beliefs ; therefore 
1 am not surprised that many- of them disapprove of my- actions. 
I Jim sorry for this, but it is perfectly natural, — to a great extent it is 
uirjivoidable, — Jind* !• do not compljiin. 

If you knew and believed the facts on which my conclusions arc 
liased, you would, I feel sure, come to much the sjime conclusions jis I do. 
But you do not know tlie facts, and the pity- of it is tluit I am not in Ji 
]>osition to furnish you with them in the way which would best convince 
you. I, Jiiu^my collejigues, believe thjit there is in Bengjil a widespjircd 
wcll-orgjinized consiiirjicy, whose aim is to weaken the present form of 
(lovernment, and, if possible, to overthrow it, by- means which are 
criiuinjil. No British Government can complain if the people whom it 
governs wish to modify- its form or to tJike any leg.-il steps to bring 
about clijinge. Government may regret such a wish ; it may oppose 
• ch.-ingcs in every Icgjd way, but it will not be true to British tradition if 
it does more. But no Government, British or not British, cjin tolerate 
the use of criiyc to ovcrthrdw it or to weaken it; a Government which 
did that would be untrue to the people whom it governs. It is our plain 
duty to put down tflc coiwpiracy with a linn hand. 

1 believe and my collcjigues believe that only too nmny- men jind 
boys are actively engj*gcd in that conspimey though with very vjirying 
degrees of complicity. We believe tluit there is one group — not jx*rh.'ips 
a very l.-irgc group — which forms so to speak the bniin of the conspiracy. 
Its members instigate the crimes. They Jirc men probably- of keen intel- 
lect with much .self-control and much force of charjicter, and they nuiy 
be idealists ; their cpininality- may be in thought rather tluiii in jiction ; 
thev mav never luive fired a pistol or used Ji weapon of jivy kind; they 
mav never thennselves have stolen Jiny-thing; they- may never themselves 
have profited by, the result of crime ; but they- are most dangerous 
criminals, for they- iiJspirc others. If only- those who constitute this 
brain of the conspiracy- arc once under Government control and rendered 
powerless to influence others, or ff they once cease to exist, the 
conspirjicy- «%’ill die. 

Then there is a group of men who are so to s|)eak the hands 
of the cons|)iraey- j men who actually- commit the crimes; some of 
them have .been Jiccessory to murder; some of them have themselves 
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committ^ murder — in some cases more than once and almost all of 
them haVe* been dacoi^s. It is not always easy t#«say what their 
motives are; originally perhaps— we may give^them that credit— they 
were actuated by«.wUat seemed to themselves and to their associates 
high ideals, but most of them have long since become common criminals. 
Whatever may* be the ideals which actuate those who suggest the 
crimes, those who commit them follow for thg most part the same 
impulses which lead common criminals to commit brutal murders and 
robberies.* Greed, jiesire of gain, desire for reprisal ©r to protect them- 
selves, it is these wHich make them read 3' agents to carry out the 
crimes suggested or planned 133’' others; bold, men tliey may be, even 
.at times courageous, patient probabl3’, and with the skill and cunning 
that comes to all whose hand is set against society. This ^ronp too 
is of vital importance to the conspirac3’, for if all those who form 
it were caught or should cease to exist the conspirac3" would, at least 
for. a time, be pow'erless. JHands are as necessar3’ to the eonspirac3' — 
if .it is to do an3'thing as its brain is. But the two groups are 
formed fro^u different t3’pes of men, and recruits perhaps, be more 

easily got for the group who form the hand^ than for the group who 
form the brain. It is not that the qualities needed in the brain are 
rarer than those needed in the hands, among a ])eople .so quick-witted 
and of such subtle intellect as the Bengalis. Probablv’ it is all the 
other wa3’ ; but I trust I am* right in believing that of those 3-<>uths 
likely to be led astra3'' from the right path there are fewer among 
those who could bring good brains to the conspirac3' than among 
those who can become efficient hands; and as the truth becomes better 
known, I feel sure this will be even more so. But besides those whom 
I have described as the lirain and those whom 1 have spoken of as 
the hands of the conspirac3-, there is a large number of ])crsons, ma.ny 
of them quite 3'oung men and bo3’s, connected, though .some in a much 
less degree than others. With the conspirviC3’. Man3' of these ma\’ 
almost be said to be innocent ; others arc nearh' as guilt3', from the 
point of view of the State, as those who ^orm tihe brain qr the hands ; 
but they all help the brain or the hands. Some help in organizing 
the movement ; they have no intention of ever committing a dacoit3'' 
or a murder themselves ; they have not the courage needed for that, 
but they make it easier for bolder men than themselves to do these 
things. The3’- give or let out their houses as resorts to those who 
are engaged in crime ; the3’ help to arrange for the defence of tin3’ 
members of the organization who arc prosecuted in a law’ Court. 
To my mind the worst are those who act as recruiters for the 
movement. These men graduall3’ induce 3’oung men aiid bo3-s, wrho 
have never looked on crime except with horror, to shrink from it 
less and less, and finall3’ even to admire it and to Assume a frame of 
mind that will eventuall3’ n:^ke them willing to commit it. Only too 
often these men are school masters and are thus in a. good position 
to influence young men. They att in the most insiflious wK.y^ thm* 
use the noblest part of a bo3’’s nature as a mean's trf^ their end; 
they work on his feelings of patriotism,- on his unselfishness, on his 
‘willingness to help suffering. These recruiters are enemies to their 
ow’n country ; and it is ^out ‘them that there is the* greatesj: ignorance. 
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which is most hard to prove. They act, necessarily— 
^ 1 ,* u bave to practise deceit, and they td^<8h deceit. 

u *.u^^ ’fficulties; they have to undermine the loyalty taiij^ht 

y ers an guardians, and the}' have to cwercome the natural 
ayersioi^ to crime of the youngmen themselves. What we know of 
t lem vve have learned almost wholly from those wjiom they have 
led astray, but who have often too keen a sense of honour and are 
sometimes too frightened to tell all they know. In attaining their 
end they use terrorism as well as jiersuasion ; and I feel certain, I am 
son*}’ to say, thAt the\’ often seize the opportunity "which membership 
in a charitable society like the Ramkrishna Mission or participation 
in the relief of distress gives them to meet and to influence boys who 
have nol)le ideas, but who hfive not enough experience to judge where a 
particular* course must lead. I have the highest respect for the Ram 
Krishna Mission and for societies like it. I know of nything more 
worthy of encouragement than the social service which these societies 
exist to promote, and there is nothing in India which I deplore more 
deeply, or of which has been harder to convince me than the fact 
that mean and cruel men do jojn these societies in order to corrupt the 
minds of young.men who would, if onl}’ they were not interfered with, 
be benefactors to their feflow-countri’inen. 

Such societies naturally attract public .sympathy. People think 
that all who take part in their work muSt be good men. Parents are 
glad to sec their sons joining them little thinking that in doing so they 
run the risk of becoming enemies to their countrv. You can do no 
greater service to your country than by trying to prevent these societies 
being used by those who are doing such infinite harm, not only to Bengal, 
but to all India. One step leads to another ; an innocent boy, full of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and of devotion to his motherland, anxious to do 
something to make his fellow-countrymen happier and better, is 
employed, perhaps as a messenger ; he may have no idea of the character 
of the messages he is taking, but in taking them he gets to know persons 
who are the*nselves skfepedju crime, who want to implicate him in 
crime and who do their best to infijlicatc him in crime. When he finds 
out the truth he mai' wish— such boys have I know often wished — to 
escape, to give up evil practices, but then comes in the terrorism ; he is 
threatened ; it is pointed out to him that he has taken an oath— that is 
their custom — to serve the conspirac}' ; he is told— he is shown evidence 
to convince him— that the conspiracy is more powerful to hurt than 
Government is, for it can give information about him if it likes, to the 
police ; and it can bring about his death if he offends it. Boys are thus 
led to give up all hope of reform : they are induced to pla^ some small 
part, merely perhaps that of a watcher in a dacoity ; they then take a 
larger part ; graditally they become dacoits, perhaps even murderers. 

That is the risk which many young men in Bengal — the sons and 
relations of loyal men— of Government servants — sometimes of my own 
friendsS-flfcdoubtetlly run. I absolutely believe this and I shall act very 
wrongly indeed if I do not do all I can to stop it. I am sure that you 
will think that Government assuming for the moment that things are as^ 
I believe they are, ’can hardly be too stern ip the ^ensures which it takes 
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against the brain or against the hands of the conspiracy, and parti- 
cularly iji stopping the machinations of the recruiters ;0and if you think, 
as I fancy you will, that Government ought to be tender in dealing with 
those poor boys^whom I have described as Ufeing often thoughtlessly, 
sometimes unwillingly, caught in the toils of the conspirators, I shall 
not disagree Ayith you. But if 3'ou think the matter out, 3'pu will, 
I believe, admit that until the really wicked dangerous people are under 
control, Government will not act fairl3' b3’^ the mass of the people, if it 
refrains from an3’^ measures even those which^seeoi somewhat severe, 
which tend to break .up that part of the organizatii^n which helps the 
dangerous men and which is used as a recruiting ground to swell their 
ranks. In the interests of the bo3's themselves, and still more in the 
interests of other bo3's, who are their comrades in innocent occnjiations, 
and who ma3s therefore, easih’ become their comrades in what nui3' lead 
to guilt, we must take steps to prevent those who are not yet hopelessly 
involved in crime, but who certainh’ are dangerousl3' near being involved 
in it, from running further risks or from doing, even if unwittinglv, harm 
to the pubjic weal. 

You may sav — manv have said to fne — \Vhv does not (Government 
prove the truth of its belief to the public in the wa3’* which everyone, 
however, reluctant to accept the evidence, would feel to be convincing ; 
by bringing and winning a case against the conspirators in a Court of 
Law. You are right to ask thht ; and if I onl3’ could, 1 windd tr3’ to 
prove the truth in that wa3\ But 1 frankly confess to 3'ou that up till 
now Government has not been able, and perhaps for a long time ,yet 
may not be able, to do so for the reason that the evidence on which our 
belief rests, though to my mind clear, and in some respects over- 
whelming, is not evidence which we can even put forward in a Ctiurt 
of law. * 

Ft is not onl3', or chiefl3', the evddence of Police officers or of ordinary 
informers. Far the greater part of it is fhat of men who admit that 
they themselves have taken a share in the crimes or in helping others to 
commit the crimes. It has been given to*us in^uch a wii^' and in such 
circumstances that Government cannot, in common fairness, nor in 
common honour, use it in a Court against those .who gave it or against 
their associates ; and apart altogether from common fairness and 
common honour the law, or, at any rate the practice of the Courts 
would prevent its even being tendered. I quite believe that if the 
evidence were made public, even though it were not used in an attempt 
to secure punishment for any one, it would, to a great extent, convince 
the public of the existence, and magnitude of the changer. Some da3' it 
may be possible to make it public; but that time is not 3’et. There 
is a grave risk, probably more than a grave risk — a certaint3' — that if 
we were to publish in detail now what we know, (lome who have given 
us information and some wlto have not given us information, but who 
could have given it, would be made to pay for it perhaps with thpir 
lives. Some of you know that that is true. Only a few dayg^ aj^ / spoke 
to one of you, one who has influence, who has eloquence, and who knows 
.how to use both, and who, I believe, hates the crimes.as much as 1 do ; 
he told me that if he were to go as he would likfc to go, to certain 
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places in Bengal, and were to denounce the crimes publicly as Jie would 
like to denounce athcm, he would do it at the ri§k of his life; !ind 1 told 
him that that is not a risk which he ought lightly to undertake, and 
is certainly not a risk which I ought to ask him to undertake. The 
t;esponsibility lies on my shoulders and those of my colleagues to do all 
we cav to put down the crime; and we have no right to try to shilt 
any portion of that Responsibility on to any one, -especially if he is in a 
weaker position than we are in to meet the hostility which the respon- 
sibility ma^-^ evoke. That, gentlemen, is the reasoy why tfovernment 
cannot under present circumstances jidopt soine*Yer 3 ’ attractive sugges- 
tions which have been yiade to us. 

1 believe that we cannot stamp out the evil by executive methods • 
alone ; we must have popular opinion with us ; we canaot have popular 
opinion w’jth us unless we induce the people to think, somewhat at 
least, as we think ; and I fear we shall not do that until W'e can publiclj’ 
prove that laets are as we believe them to be. That we shall prove 
thi^s eventually I have no doubt ; but we cannot do so 3 ’et; ^11 we can 
do just now is to indiciite* tjjie nature of our conclusions, and to ask 
\’ou to believe, Jt you can conscientiously' do so, that our conclusions 
may' be well founded. 

It has been the Defence of India Act which has enabled us to form 
our conclusions ; had it not been for tliat Act, had it not been for the 
action — luirsh action some of you call it — which we took under that 
AeJ, we should not have gained the knowledge which has, I honestly' 
believe, enabled us to i>i'event crimes and which vvill, I hope, help us to 
prevent yet more crimes and perhaps to get rid of the conspiracy 
iiltogether. The Defence of India Act aims at the prevention of crime 
^nrthcr than at its punishment: and as a preventive Act it has been a 
success. I coniidently Jissert that it has saved Bengal from much crime 
and from much suffering • which that crime w’ould assuredly have 
brought on. 

Ido not* admit, I Mo not believe, that we have administered the 
Act harshly; neither do I admit nor believe that we have administered 
it weakly'. 

I know there are people who think that we ought to have arrested 
or taken steps against a large number of persons at an early state, 
perhaps even as soon as the Act was passed. The people who think 
that are wrong in thinking it. If we had arrested, or had taken steps 
against, a large numjjer of persons at an early stage, we could only have 
done so blindly ; we might by chance have got a few real oriininals, but 
W'e should certainly have hurt a number of harmless and even completely 
innocent people ; pnd, what perhaps some of those who make the 
accusation of weakness against us may think w'orse, w’c should have 
done nothing against most of those who are, we now’ feel sure, a 
danger to the St/ite except to have given them a warning w’hich would 
have helped t^iem to elude us ; while we should have made many people 
feel that w'e were unjust and should have secured for crime their sullen, 
though perhaps silent, sympathy. Knowledge slowly and gradually* 
gained through the use of the Defence of*India*Act has given us a sure 
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foundation of our action, and we have a right to feel satisfied .that we 
did not aipt^in a hurry, and therefore did not act unjustl^r^ but are acting 
effectively. 

As I said a few %ninutes ago our administration of the Act may at 
times have to be modified ; it must be adapted to circumstances* as thqy 
arise. As our knowledge becomes more complete and as we get more 
control over the most dangerous of those with wl\j>ni we are contending, 
we shall be able rightly to refrain from using our full powers against 
those who are less dangerous. Some of thosp vwth whom we are 
contending are implacable enemies of the State, whohi it is humanly 
speaking impossible to reclaim ; against thesf we must exercise our 
fullest powers, — we should be wrong to do otherwise ; but there are 
others who may, I hope, sooner or later be reclaimed, and I assume 
you that Govenfment does not lose sight of that fact. Government 
does discriminate and does treat one individual differently from another 
when it believes it safe and wise to do so. 

There are many other points on which !• should like to speak to 
you, but I must not take up more of your time. !• w*!!! only remind 5011 
that ,a Government, though it may be pow^*rful and successful, can never 
from the British point of view be a good. Government, unlcs.s it is 
trusted by the people, and 1 beg you to think whether you cannot use 
your influence, not only to prevent people from coming to hast}" con- 
clusions, to which they would not come if they had fulle^ knowledge, 
but also to prepare the way for a fair and full consideration of the 
question which must in any case come up after the war, and wlpch 
I personally think cannot come up too soon, the question of how to 
alter a state of affairs under which so many of our most thoughtful 
and best intentioned youngmen are ready to tolerate — some of them 
even to join, a conspiracy which in the interests of Bengal more than 
of any other part of the Empire it is our duty to destroy. If you can 
do this you will do well, for you will help to win for the service of 
the Empire abilities and enthusiasm which will, I believe, do no less 
here than similar abilities and enthusias^n have done int other parts 
of King George’s Dominions to makf; his Empire one of which His 
Imperial Majesty and all of us shall alike be proud. 



Hu Excellmey*$ Speech at the Legialative Council, on I2th 

December 1916. 


Gentlemen, 


I shall not keep yo» waiting for man}' minutes before we get to our 
ordinary business. I would not keep you at all, were it not that custom 
demands that the President should say something at tjie opening of each 
cold- weather session. I am very glad to welcome h«re. I hope that 
you may be able to do something useful during this session. 1 am sure 
you will, because not onl_v will there be the budget to deal with, but 
I feel sure^ 3 'ou will ask questions and perhaps inove resolutions which 
will be of great interest, but I cannot promise 3 '^ou*miich legislative 
; work. Indeed at this moment it seems to me that thero is onl}' one 
Hill with which Government is at all likeh' to ask 3 'ou to deal. 

VVe hope to be able to introduce and pass the Bengal Tenanc}' 
AnK-'iidment Hill, whoae object is to supplement and amend fhe Bengal 

Teiuinc}' Act, 1885, in respect bf the alienation of land b}' aboriginals. 
I cannot, I fear, t.’hiirn that ,this Bill will excite much interest ; 1 do not 
think it will call forth much enthusiasm, but 1 hope it ma}’ prove to be 
useful. 


I regret 4 ) say there seems to me no hope of our being able to do 
anything in regard to the Calcutta Municipal Bill during the present 
session. That Bill was one of the first things which I considered after 
I came to Bengal, and 1 have been sonw each 3 'car when it had to be 
put oft'. 

I regret too that there is probabh' no chance of our being able to 
bring in, as I much hoped we might have done, — the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Bill,— a Bill wliich will, we hope, some da}’ help to extend the 
svstem of self-government in Bengal. As 3 'ou know this Bill is maiiih' 
due to the labours of mv colleague, Mr. Beatson Bell, and J feel sure that 
3'OU will reco^ni/.e its importance, ^and I did most sincerch’ hope that it 
woidd have been passed liefore I left Bengal, for 1 believe it will go a 
very’ long way towiirds making a sure foundation in Bengal on which 
in time a ver}' useful structure will be built. I can onl}’ hope that 
mv successor may lie more fortunate in regard to these measures than 
1 have been, and that when cvcntualh’ the}' can be brought in and passed, 
the people of Bengal will find that the dela}’ has been for their 
advantage. ^ 

The war still affects us as it affects people in ever}’ part of the world 
though not in the same manner. 1 wish to call your attention to one 
])oint — I, and probably you, have often been told how much other 
provinces have done in*the way of .sending officials to Military Service. 
Ypu and I have been glad to hear it. 1 do not know whether you realize 
what Bengal has done in this way. If you do, 1 do not think you will 
feel that we have any cause to be ashamed, especially’ when we 

consider the relative size of our cadres. Altogether Bengal lias supplied 
333 officers for some form of Military’ Service — 71 have joined the Indian* 
Armv Reserve of Officers including 23 men from the Indian C ivil Service—^ 
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11 from the Public Works Department, nine from the Customs, seven 
from the Education Dej>artment and seven from the Police. Many more 
officers would have liked to go, and offered to go, from -each Department 
if we had been able tt> spare them. Ninety-four men have joined other 
units on active service. In addition to this we have supplied 341 
medical men t including 37 I. M. S. Officers, 29 Military Assistant 
Surgeons, 75 Assistant and Sub-Assistant Surgsons. Five Government 
servants have joined the Bengal Double Company and about a dozen 
others served witji the Bengal Ambulance Corps. <^oiir of our officers 
have been killed in action ; one died of disease while on service, and one 
is missing. 

Before I sit down I would like to mention that soon, probabU’ 
before our next meeting, 3-011 will all have a cop 3 ’ of a new edition of the 
Bengal Legislative Council Manual which the Bengal Legislative Depart- 
ment, and e^pecialh’ Mr. McKa 3 ’ — have carefull 3 ’ brought up to date and 
enlarged. I trust that it will be as useful to vou as the earlier editions 
compiled by Mr. Wigle 3 - have been to members of this Council in the 
past. 



Hi» Excellency * 9 Speech at the Atutralian Dinner, on 
3rd January 1917. 


Mr. Goode, Ladies and Genteemen, 

I and, I hope,* all ,of ,iis whose health you have just drunk are 
proud to be your j^iiests. We thank you for the wfiy in which 3'ou 
have received us and I .thank Mr. Lang for the nice things he said 
about iny wife and me. This is not the first time I have been the 
guest ol Australians, and 1 hope it mav not be the last. 

I’m not going to flatter you; I’m not going to tell j’ou that 
Australians are the finest men and women in the world, not even that 
there is no surf like the surf at Manley and no racecourse to touch the 
course .at Flemington. I am a Scotsman and I have lived for a time 
in Australia. So I kno.w *that you Australians, like we Scotsmen, 
are modest jieople. We don’t mind what other people saj* or think 
for we know tlie truth ahout ourselves. Till I arrived in Australia 
1 had no idea of what the country was like. 1 went there as a 

Governor— and a Govermir has fewer ciiances than most new chums 

of learning tp^iekly some of the mo.st important things about the country' 
he governs, unless he knows how to make the chances for himself, and 
evdi tlien, mind you, that is not an easy thing for him to do, 1 wasn’t 
very long in Australia, not even the full six years which I meant 
to be when I went, but 1 was long enough to learn something. 1 was 
very soon gl.'ul tliat 1 ha<l gone there and 1 have felt surer and surer 

^)f that ever since. Your countrv is verv different from mine, vonr 

people look on nianv things in a different way' from what mine do ; 
but there is aomething which almost compels those who know and 
love Scotland to love Australia too once they know her. When I was 
on the boat *on my way out I ^rcad some verses in a newspaper — the 
Spectator — by a lady. Miss Dorothea Mackellar — I don’t know if that 
is still her name — and it was those verses that first made me inclined 
to love .Australia — 

“ I love a .sHiiburin country, 

A Ininl of sweeping plains, 

( >f nigged monntfiin ranges, 
f)f droughts and flooding rains. 

I love her far horizon 
I love her jewel sea 
Her beauty and her terror 
The w’ide brown land for me. 

t 

The stork white ring Inirked forests 
All tragic ’neath the moon. 

The .‘Bipphire misted mount.iins, 

<^he hot gold hush of noon; 

(^reen tangle of her brushes 
Whei'f lithe lianas eoil. 

And ortfltids deck the tree top.s, 

•An(\ ferns the crimson soil. 
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Lf)Vf of rn_v heart ! my eoniitry ! 

Her pitiless blue sky. 

When silk at heart arouml ns 
VVe se<*' iheVa t tie ilie ; 

Aiul then the jj:rey clouds “ather 
And we ca!i hicss again, 
rile driininiiiig of an army 
1 he steady soaking rain. 

Love of my heart ! my eouniry ! 

Ltind of the rainbow gold ! 

I'orflood and fire and f'amine 
She pays us back three fold ; 

Over the thirsty paddocks, 

W;iieh after many days 
1 he Silver veil of green nets 
1 hat thickens as yon gaze.” 

Wlien I read these lines I had never seen, hut they I'l'ing true ; 
since tlien J have .seen it, and 1 syinpatliize— 

■•.\n open-hearted country, 

.\ wilful lavish land ! 

.Ml you who have not loved her 

You will not understaml. 

fhough earth holds juany splendours. 

Wherever I may die, 

1 know to what far country 
.\lv homing thoughts will fly.” 

I know it and I understand it. The love of an Australian for 
Australia — the love of ji Scotsman for Scotland — rif a Ditcher for 
Calcutta — these are not of the hcfirt alone, not of the intellect alone,, 
hut of the whole soul. I remember on some occasion quoting here 
in Calcutta the old lines from the metrical psalm “ Her sons take 
pleasure in her stones Her very dust to them is dear.” I was thinking 
as I quoted them of the road to Tollyjjungc •.vhen people begin to 
pine for Darjeeling, but I might have Ipioted them — I dare say I have — 
when thinking of the St. Kilda Road at Melbourne or of the Dean 
liridge in Kdinburgh; and I confess to you that though I have cursed 
it often enough I shall always have a very kindly feeling even for the 
dust in all those three places. It is, I think, because I understand. 
Was not there an old French writer who said that the exact equivalent 
of the phrase ‘‘I love” is the phrase “1 understand”? Yes, ladies 
and gentlemen, your countiw may be ‘‘a wilful la^'1sh land” and mine 
may seem to* some a rather over disciplined, dour, over-thrifty place, 
but for those who understand them they have something in common, 
and that something is of great value. I rememb'er an old Scots 
gardener, one whom you wotdd Imve called “an old identity,’’ who 
told my wife in Scotland just before we left for Australia, that he had 
been there for a good many yeaVs as a digger and that if fi'as a 
country where you were a man one day and a mou^c the next. 

I often afterwards thought of his words when I saw how dependent 
man\’ a one in Austral!^ is oy what they can’t help, *on the drought, 
H*) H bush fire, on a vein of quartz or the colour of a wheelbarrow 
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load of eartli, or perhaps too often on the pastime of horse or 
the^ heart that b«^ts beneath a silk jacket. Life is not all kilses and 
lollies even for the kkls^in Australia, though none know better how 
to take their share when they are going, or of bad hick when that’s 
it is that which has made j’ou, I believe, the most 
generous, o|x*n-handed people on earth, and it is because'of that a man 
can get as good a clmnce in Australia of proving himself a man as 
he can anywhere. And it will be more so yet. 

Last night I Jfot a book ;is a X’mas present* from ^Australia from 
an Australic'tn young Jadv. It i.s called “The moods of Ginger Mick ” 
and it is by “ tlie sentimental l)loke” — C. J. Dennis. I don’t know if j'ou 
all know him. FVrhaps some of yoa don’t read the Sydney Bulletin. If 
you don’t yon miss a lot, you’re not in touch with somfc of the liveliest 
thoughts of your time. I read that book this afternoon jind I came 
across some lines where the Bloke was de.scribing how Ginger Mick 
and his cobbers — for the J)enefit of the mere Englishman or Scotsman 
wlni has not learm;<l ,the language of the future I may explain that 
word — A cobI»er is the vc»ry b^st kind of pal. Dennis was explaining 
how Mick and his cobbers look on things while in Egj’pt just now 
.and he used these words — 

We’ve slmifj; tlic swfiiik for .'iiicl alh 

It don't til in our plan ; 

To skite of l)irth and Ixaxlle is .a crime. 

\ man wiv us, why ’e’.s a nifin bcc.au.se he i.s a man 
.\nd Ji real red hot .Nustrali.'in every time. 

I'or dotr and side .and snobbery is d!)wn and out for keeps, 

It’s j'rit ami re.il good fellowship th.at get.s you friend.s in heaps. 

I believe .Aiistnilift thinks that, and that is wlu' I often urge my 
friends to try to understand Austr.alia. 

There are things in Austrtili.a just ns there are things in 
Seotl.'ind — besides the l.^ngiKif|e — which take a bit of understanding. 
But as your Chairman reminded* you the war is helping to quicken 
sympathies and to deny up thought. In Australia, in Scotland, in 
every land that you love men are learning to know as they never 
knew before wh.at. is worth doing. Women who knew better perhaps 
than men, are teaching it more boldly than they did before. Mothers 
and wives whose hands clung to the hands of those whom they will 
never .see Jigain, whose white lips could scarceh* murmur the last 
goodbye to those whose red blood has flowed so freely over the 
vine-yards of France or the rocks of Gallipoli, have taught it as their 
forebears taught in many a lonely shieling and many a zinc-roofed 
hut, but clearer if ’ljut, husbands and sons would heed. 

• And the lesson is not for the moment only, there is much to be 
done b(jfm*e the whr can come to an ’end, but there will be even more 
to do after tl^t. 

I fear my speech has I)een long. It has taken a turn which 
I hardb' mes^nt it to take and which you jieVhaps did not expect. 
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I aj3ologi,fe<! but I ask \’ou to bear with me while I^read t 6 you one 
more extract out of Gniger Mick— * 

I suppose yoib fellers dream, Mick, in bet\Wen t'lie scraps out there ? 

Uv the land yeh left lie’ind 3^eh when 3reh sailed to do yer share : 

Uv Collins ^treet, or Ruiidle Street, or Pitt, or George, or Hay, 

Uv the land beyond the Murra\' or along the Castlereagh. 

An’ I guess yeh dream of old days an’ the things \^th used to do, 

An’ veh wonder ’ow ’twill strike A’eh when yeh’ve seen this business ’thro,’ 
An’ veil trv to-count yer chances when veh’ve finished Viv the Turk 
An’swap the gaudjf war game fer a spell o’plain, drab work. 

Well, Mick, yeh know jist ’ow it is these earlv d/iys o’ Spring, 

When the gildin’ o’ the wattle chucks a glow on ev’ri'thing. 

Them olden days, the golden days that you remember well, 

In spite o’ virv an’ worry, Mick, are wiv us fer a spell. 

Fer the green is on the paddicks, an’ the sap is in the trees. 

An’ theHiush birds in the gullies sing the Ole, sweet melerdies; 

An’ we’re ’opin’, as vve ’ear ’em, that, when next the Springtime come.su 
You’ll be wiv us ’ere to listen to that bird tork jn the gums. 

It’s much the same ole Springtime, Mick, yeh recke^lecl; uv yore; 

Boronier an’ dafferdils and wattle blooms oncetinore 
Sling sweetness over citv streets, an’ seem to ]>ut to shame 
The rotten greed an* butchery that got you on this game— 

The same ole sweet September days, an’ much the same ole place ; 

Yet, there’s a sort o’somethin’, Mick, upon each jiassin’ face, 

A sort o’ look that’s got me Wat; a look that you put there. 

The da\' yeh lobbed upon the beach an’ charged at Sari Hair. 

It isn’t that we’re boastin’, lad ; we’ve done wiv most o’ that— 

The froth, the cheers, the flappin’ flags, the giddy wrivin’ ’«at. 

Sich things is childish memories; we blush to ’avc ’em told, 

Fer we’ave seen our wounded, Mick, an’it ’as made us old. 

We ain’t growed sogg}' wiv regret, we ain’t swelled out wiv pride; 

But we ’ave seen it’s up to us to la\* our toys aside. 

An’ it was \'ou that taught us, Mick, we’ve growed too old fer pla\’, 

.An’ everlastin’ picter shows, an’ goin’ dovvn^the Bav 

An’, as a ^rown man dreams at times uv bo^’^’cad days gont l)v, 

S(^, when we’re feelin’ crook, I s’pose, we’ll sometimes sit an’ sigh. 

Hut as a clean lad takes the ring wiv mind an’ ’eaVt serene, " 

So I am ’opin’ we will fight to make our man’ood clean. 

When orl the stoushin’s over, Mick, there’s ’caps o’ work to do; 

An’ in the peaceful .scraps to conic we’ll still be needin’ you. 

We will be needin’ you the more fer wot yeh’ve seen an’ done: 

Fer you were born a Builder, lada, an’ we ’ave jist begun. 

There’s bin a lot o’ tork, ole mate, uv wot we owe to you, 

An’ wot 3^eh’ve braved an’ done fer us, an’wot we mean to do. 

We’ve ’ailed you boys as ’eroes, Mick, an’ torked uv just reward 
When you ’ave done the job ye’ve at an’ slung aside the sword. 

I guess it makes 3^eh think a bit, an’ weigh this gaudv praise: 

Fer even ’eroes ’ave to eat, an’— there is other days : 

The days to come when we don’t need no bonzer boys to fight : 

When the flamin’ picnic’s f^ver an’ the Leeuwin loonis in sight. 

Then there’s another fight to fight, an’ you will find it tough 
To .sling the Kharki clobber fer the plain civillian stuff. 

When orl the cheerin’ dies awa v, an’ ’ero-wor.ship flops, 

Yeh’ll ’^ive to face the ole tame life— ’ard yakker or ’ard cops,^ 

Rut, lad, yer land is wantin’ yeh, an’ wantin’ each strong son 
To fight the fight that never knows the firin’ uv a gun ; < 

The stead3’^ fight, when orf you boy^s will show wot you !\rQ worth 
An’ punch a cow on Yarra Flats or drive a quill in Perth.* 



1 he gilt is on the wattle, Mick, 3 'oiing leaves is on the trees, 

An the bushtDirds in the gullies swap the ole sweet melerdies, 

Ihere s a good, greep land awaitin’ you when you come ’ome again 
1 o swing a pick at Ballarat or ride Yarrowie Plait!. 

The streets is gay v\*iv daiferdils — hut — haggard in the run, 

A wounded soljer passes; an’ we know ole days is done. 

Per somevv’ere dow'ii inside us, lad, is somethin’ you put tliere 
1 he day yeh swunjj a dirty left, fer us, at Sari Bair.” 

Australia has (K)ne, her part— no kid stakes part — in the 'fight that 
is not yet ended and Australia will do her share — 4 bonzer share- 
in that new and hardey fight. I feel sure of that and that is why 
I finish as I began by saying I am proud to ))e the guest of you 
Australians. 



HU ExceUency*i Speech at the Prize DUtrihatian of the Dacca 
College t on 26th January 1917. 


Gkntlemen, 

Before^snying ain’tliiiig else, I wish to thank Babii Pariiiuil Kunmr 
Ghosh for the poem ‘vvhifh he has so kindU’ eoniposed and read to me, 
and I sincerely thank him for it, 

M3' five 3'ears of office as Governor of Beng.nl are almost over. 
In each of those 3'ears Mr. Archbold has been good enough to ask me 
to attend your pHze-giving. Each time he asked me I came, Jind each 
time I made a. sj)eech. 1 am not sure, but 1 rather think m\' speeches 
grew longer evci*\^ 3'ear. If so, I apologise ! I will tr3' not to keep 
\'ou too long to-da}'. Mr, Archbold spoke of the feeling of sadness 
inseparable' from a visit of farewell. It wa^ kind* of him to do so, and 
it was kind of you to receive what he Sfwd .as? 3'ou did. I Jipprceiate 
3'our kindness. I hope that I have been genuinelv interested in your 
welfare, and after I leave India I shall, 1 trust, go on being interested. 
It is, therefore, only natural that I should feel thjit sadness of which 
Mr. Arehbold spoke ; but it is hot sadness which is u])perntost in m.v 
mind just now. When I look at 3'ou, when I think of the college 
students in Bengal, m\’ clearest feeling is one of confident hope. You 
and I are I like to think friends; if 3'ou have trusted me, I can onl\' 
feel pleased ; but 3’ou are even more the friends of Bengal, and it is 
because I am, ficcording to m3' lights, a sincere friend to Bengal that 
I trust 3'OU, and believe that 3'ou are all willing to help Bengal : even 
if in doing so 3'ou have to make some self-saerifiec. In ever3' land 
college students are an important factor iii progress, but no where 
more so than here, where almost {j 11 that makes for ]>rogress among a 
large population is supjdied b3' past and present students, apd certainlv 
no where does the numl)er of present ‘college students imlk so largely' 
when compared with that of past students as it does in Beiygal. 
This must be the case at any rate for some 3'ears ‘to come : and this adds 
largeh' to our responsibilities. It has added to m3' responsibilities, it 
yvill add to the responsibilities of my suceessor and of future Governors, 
and of those whose dut3’ it is to advise Governors. That was wh3' 
I looked forward keenl3' to the Dacea Universit3' of which I have so 
often spoken in this hall. That Universit3' is not to be yet a while ; 
when it is to* be I cannot sa3'. Perhaps it 11103’ never take the shape 
which we expected. We 11103’ something better. Whatever we do 
get, I feel sure you can look to the Viceroy of whose single niinded- 
ness and sincerit3’ there can l»e no doubt to tr3'*to help students to 
develop all that is best in them, to draw out from them their fullest 
powers to be used for the good of their countrv. I yyant to ta'io this 
opportunity — jthe first I have had — of sa3'ing publicly that I < 5 vas glad to 
hear Lord Chelmsford’s announcement in Convocation. Those of us 
who were there heard— vye hayc all of us read sineg-rv^hat sort of men 
Kie Chancellor pf the University will invite to come from England to 



mhMsehim au«U fed sure tlu.t ^vc .c.d have no fear of hls-npt acting 
as osc, \\ K» )est ‘ipp*etMate wliat ItuUans have’ done, would have him 
act in seeking advice frohi Indian sourees. Some iy£ my friends are sorry 
that the enc|uiry is not to enilnace all the Universities of India. They 
fun that unifining it to Calcutta casts a slur however indirectly on 
Cakiitta Uiiiteisity. I feel absolutely certain that no slur is meant, 
.'iiid I feel entirely einilident that the restriction is for the good of 
Ileilgal, whcie more ])eople are rea«l\’ and anxious for better Universitj'^ 
education than ain otlier ])rovinees. 1 do not {vonder that the 
announeemeiit has caused some disappointment here, f(^r clearly tbe 
creation ol a Uaeea Universit\’ must Vie delayed, Vnit 1 am glad to 
notice the way in wliieli Mr. Arehliold takes the announcement; he 
seizes the •opportunity to ask imist insistently and > think logically 
lor the imniediale carrying out of improvements. I ^agree with 
Mr. .Xrehliold that “in the present state of aftairs it is iirobably 
wisest to go on as you have lieen doing, .and tf) make the best of 
things” .and 1 think that if he marshals his facts and^ uses his 
persuasive powers, .as In; k’mjws so well how to do, Mr. Arehliold 
and you will find th.at flic best you can make of things will lead 
you very well on. .At .anV r.ate I hope so. Mr. Archbold has told 
us of your triumphs during the p.ast year. I congratulate you on 
I them. U.ace.a m.ay be, as Mr. .Vrehbold tiays, is a quiet and remote 
city, it m.ay ‘be as he s.ays it is dillienlt of access. I have always 
found it .a jileasant city to be in, and if for no other reason than 
for*tlie eonvenienee of the (iovernor I wish it were a little more easy 
to get to it from .a city which is cert.ainly somewhat larger. But 
I have g.athered that you, D.aee.a students, can hold your own both 
at work .and .at play. 1 hope you will .always do so. and will take 
.t real interest in .all th.at eoneerns your motherl.and, '\Jiinani Javmo- 
bhnwlschfi Sw.irfrndnpi Guriynshi" “Mother and Motherland are 
dearer th.an life itself.” 1 *h.ave quoted that before in Dacca, I am 
led to quote it ag.ain by what Mr. Archbold said about the recent 
internments. *1 feel sure that Von,.all regretted these internments. I am 
not going to say that no one can regret them more than 1 do, but 
1 hoi>e th.at all who love Beng.al regret them at least as much. I dare 
sav m.anv of you felt indignant at them. I shall not be surprised 
if some of you feel indignant still. For I know what m3' own 
feelings would be if I knew no more than maiu* people know of the 
reason whv the internments were made. I c.annot complain if 3’ou 
feel indignation lu'ox^ided you feci it honestly ; but I do beg 3’ou, to 
make sure of 3a)ur facts, and to think full^y out for 3’ourselves the 
conclusions which you draw from these facts. It is true, onh' too 
true, that neither 3'Ov\ nor I can know all the facts, and that we 
mutuallv cannot tell each other, for the present at any rate, some 
even of^he facts., which we do know. I, as Governor, know some 
things which-* I wish were publicly knowm, but which I cannot 
disclose in detail ; because I know that to do so now would almost 
certainly lead to * cKunes which all who Jove Bengal would regret, 
and which all \v'ho distinguish in the same w'ay as } do between 
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fight and ‘wrong would hate, and which even thpse who do not 
so distinguish would * only excuse as a means to an end which 
I honestly believe would wreck, for a lofig time, all hope of 
Bengal, perhaps even of India, taking her due share in the advance- 
ment of human happiness ; and I can hardly imagine that these 
are not facts, known to some, perhaps to many of you, which j'ou 
would not— at present at any rate— divulge to me ; because you feel 
that by doing so you might harm individual fellow-countr3mien of your 
own, whom a^ou Wlieve, possibly' rightl3% to be at heart and in their 
motives better men than I, or an3' other connected with Government, 
would believe them to be, if 3 H)u were to tell us all 3'ou know. But there 
are many facts, — agreeable facts or disagreeable facts, it matters not 
which, — known tt> all of us ; and it is these that I ask 3'ou to face. F<j 1 r it 
is on facts tlyit we must base our conclusions and our actions, in politics 
as in ever3’thing else. It is probabh* right here — as it is right elsewhere — 
that students — while the3' are students — should not take an active part in 
politics; but now and for a long time to come those who have just 
ceased to be students, will count for m(»st in Indian politics, and on 
them' must lie a heav3' responsibilit3’ not onlv* to themselyes, but to their 
less educated and less thinking fellow-countr3’men, a responsil)ilit3’’ 
which should constrain them to approach ever\’ subject with an open 
mind, to form their conclusions deliberateh', and not tt) take their 
principles read3'-made from others, not even from the ifiost brillifint 
speakers or writers. Don’t believe cver3'thing that is written or appears 
in print, merely’ because it is written or printed : facts must be checked : 
conclusions must be thought out. Don’t believe a thing merel3’ l)ecause 
I, who am Governor, tell it to 3'Ou ; Governor has better means — or 
ought to have better means than most men have of learning what facts 
are, but the accurac3’ of a Governor’s conclusion depends on exactly' the 

same qualities as lead to accurac3’ in other men’s conclusions. 

< 

What are the facts — or a few of them — known to all of us, which 
I do not think either you or I would dcn3’ are vital ? You arc Bengalis; 
you love 3'our country — 3'ou believe she can pla3’ a great part in the 
future of the world, and 3^ou want to do what.3’ou can to help her to 
play that part. Bengal, as the result of past histojw, now forms a 
portion of the British Empire ; in every jiart of that Empire men of 
British descent hold a preponderating power : too preponderating a 
power some of 3’ou think. 

It is bec^iuse Bengal is a part of the British Empire that she is in no 
danger of being attacked 1)3’ people of other races whether living in 
lands included in the British Empire or outside of it, and so long as 
Bengal continues in the British Empire she will coptinue to be free from 
this danger, unless Britain ever become so weak as to be xtnabic to 
prevent others from attacking her. The vast majorit3' of the people of 
Bengal are content to belong to the British Empire, and th? other 
peoples whet do belong to thjit Empire, and sjjecially the flritish j)cople 
have no desire to prevent them from doing so ; indeed the3’ would resist 
any attempt on the part of Bengal to separate herself from the Empire. 
‘‘Many persons' in Bengal, po.ssibly all the educated people, ^ould'Hkc to 
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see changes made in administration, and to see liengalis taheti greater 
share in their ovfn (ajvcrnincnt ; l)nt the extent to which they want to 
see this varies ver^' eonsiderahly. There are manv things, not directly 
concerned with Government, which could he done difterently from the 
wat' in which they are done now, .'ind whieli might, if done tlifferentiv, 
bring greater comfort and happiness to Bengal. * 

Recent history shows that the British (jovernment is willing — \ 
however slowlj’ and hojvever restricted!}’ — to give the people.s of India 
a y)art in nianaVing their own {mblic afiiairs. * Maiuy of ns Britons 
profess at any rate, to be; willing to go very far in this direction. <Within 
the last few days we have seen the British Government inviting a 
Bengali to give his t'ldvice in matters which concern the whole Empire. 

1 ht\sc are a few facts within the common knowledge of us all. 

We know loo that some Bengalis believe that no progress can be 
made by their people in eo-operation with the British people; a few of 
them think that it would be possible for Bengal to separate itself 
fd together from the Britisji Kny;ire, though they admit that it could only 
bent the cost of many live^. There are others — possibly a fair number — 
who think that progress is So slow that it is worth risking lives in an 
attempt to make it more ra|»id. We know that somethings have been 
done, which are admitted to be crimes, mtiyders and dacoities for instance, 
whose perpetM’.'itors professed to be actuated b}’ a desire to do htirm to 
the British (iovernment; though those who sufi'ered from the crimes 
were almost without exception Indians. 

We know that the British Ivmpire is at war, and that the British 
(iovernment has in conserpicncc ])assed certain exceptional legislation 
aimed at tho.se whom it suspects of trying to hurt it. It is under this 
legislation that the internments have been carried out. 

I don’t suppose that any of you would contend that it is not the 
duty of every Government to prevent murder or dacoity, or that any 
GoYernment 'worthy (*f the* name can knowingly allow itself to lie 
weakened, especially in time of war: .and 1 am inclined to think you 
would .admit that ('iovernment is right to make internments, if only 
(iovernment h.as fair grounds for its suspicions. 

It i.s on the cpiestion of the fair grounds for sus])icion that you may 
have difi'ered .and m.ay still, some of you, differ from me. And it is on 
th.at question especially that I would ask yon to think for vourselves. 
Government must .als») think for itself, and I claim that Government has 
based its conclusions on what it believes to be facts. The greatest part 
of the inforntation on which (iovernment has acted in the matter of 
internments has been derived from persons who have told us that they 
themselves took part 'in crimes avowedly committed in hostility to 
G®vernment. It has come from persons who say that they themselves 
lm\’e bsan murdei’crs, or have .attemfkted to commit murder or have 
helped to pltJii murders, or who confess that they have, committed 
dacoity or have helped to screen those who committed dacoity, or have 
taken care of the aVni^ to be nsed in murdersyand ^acoities. Government 
have bolieved. their confegsions, not in every detail, but gs true on the 



’ whole. That Government was justified in doing so is shown I think, if 
in no other wa3' at any rate the fact, that in more than 50 places 
arms and amunition have been found just whcrcrthese confessions led the 
officers of Government to look for them. lU' far the greater number of 
persons against whom wc have proceeded are ])crsons who have lieen 
implicated b\’ their own associates in the commission of crimes of. violence 
or in the custody' and use of arms. 

I tell'you all this, not because I believe tha^ tho student.s of Dacca 
College — nor indeed the students of anv college in Bdliigal — sympathize 
with ipuder or dacoity, but because I know tlpit persons who on their 
own showing have svanpathized with (jr even eoinmitted these crimes 
have boasted that it is their practice to seek among tlie students lor 
yourjg men whbm they ma\' gradually ])ersHade to join Uiem, and 
because Government ofiieers have found young men who are, or reeentl\' 
were, students who admit that thev have allowed themselves to be so 
persuaded. How far this is a coniinon praetiet; perhaps none can know 
better than students themselves. Hut that the. ptaetice e.xisLs I am 
firmlj' convinced ; and 1 know manv others who are not tiovernmenl 
officers— who are also convinced. It is a cruel practice, it is a cowai’diy 
practice, and it is onlv right that students should be warned «>l it. 
There have 1 know been man\' cases, and there may be many more than 
I know of, where boys were* gradually led awav by associates with 
whose objects thc\' did not fullv’ agree — in sonic eases they hardly even 
knew the objects. The.v were misled bj’ high sounding words and 
phrases which perhaps tlnw liked to hear even though they scarcely 
understood them. From that risk I would like to guard all students, 
and 1 believe \’OU would like to guard all students. The risk will in 
time — before very long 1 hope — be removed, when those who tr_v to tempt 
the students are rendered powerless as, thanks mainly to their own 
associates, they quickl3' arc being rendered. , Meanwhile all I can do is to 
impress on you that the risk exists Jind to ask you to think things well 
out for yourselves before you run it. The first ftep may pften be eas\% 
to take, but retreat is always difficult r.nd not for 3’our own sakes onlv, 
but for the sake of 3'our country I beg you to be careful. There is much 
which 3'our country needs; 1 know how bitter it* often is to realize how 
little we ourselves can do to put things right, even when wc feel we know 
what should be done. Hut we must not give in, and y’ou can help. 
There is prejudice, there is ignorance, not more here perhaps than in 
other countries, though thc3’ ma3'^ strike a stranger more. Hv clear 
thinking you can lessen these. Tr3’ to sec good intentions rather than 
evil intentions in those with whom y'ou must work. Misunderstanding 
causes more difficult3' than any thing else docs in India 6f that I feel 
sure. There is plenty of avoit^dile misery and av/)idable want in your 
country, waiting for those who can understand them to explain to those 
who can help to remove them. Tl\e education you gcf. here, ai^ which 
other students get in other places must, I know, lead 3y>u to be dis- 
contented with much that y'Ou .sec around you. It would be worthless 
education if it did not. It will also I hope help 3 011 to find out and to 
scxplain the causes of discontent ; we must all work together to rjemove 
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them. It will be hard I know to find the way, but it is worth trying to 
find it; ol one thijjg I am sure the way cannot lie through eftnaes which 
alienate the sympathy of those who wish to Help you. India has an 
opportunity at present* whicli she never had beSore.of convincing the 
whole (b'itish Empire of her worth. There are 1 know parts of that 
Empire where Indians have been ill thought of. Hard tjjings have been 
said; many you have ye.'id what was said. Ignorance was at the base 
of those calumnies. The Empire is as a wh»)le prepared now as it never 
was bcfoix* tt) learn, the jLruth. On you and on the other j’ourig men of 
India lies the difty of showing what the truthds; ai\d on what j"ou 
show it to be, the happiness of future generations must largel 3 ' depend. 
Dacca students will do their part. If only they think things out clearly 
iind fearlessly for themselves, it will, 1 feel sure, be a noble part, and 
one for \fhich many will be grateful. 
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Hu Excellency** ‘Speech at the opening of the High Engluh School 
at Mirputf on 27th January 1917, 

A 

Rai Sahib and Gentlemkn, r 

You need have been under no aiiprehension as to the reception 
which your kind invitation conveyed through tlK* Cdniinissiotier would 
have at my hands. 

I have come to-day to the village of Mirjmr with great ])leasure. 

I always enjoy a morning out in the eountry, and I specially enjo^^ 
it when I can join with j'ou in your village life. It brings me nearer 
to the people and I value everything that brings a Governor nearer 
to the people he governs. Besides that it is a real iileasure to me 
to have an opportunity of showing a faithful servant t)l the Govern- 
ment how., much I value the work which he — apart altogether from 
that which the Government as his employer expects him to do — does 
for his own people. 

t 

And at all times it gives me jdeasure to' acknowledge disinterested 
public spirit, such as is shown here by the Kai Sahib hini-self, who 
has spent what to a man of, his means is a princely sum jind who 
promises to spend still more on the education of the children of his 
fellow-villagers, and by the generous gift of Ks. 3,000 made l)y 
Babu Ananda Mohan Shah towards the same object. I am glad that 
one of the last pictures of life in Eastern Bengal which I shall carry 
awa}’ with me is that of an old .scholarly father — belonging to a line 
of learned pandits spending his means and the evenings of his days 
in his village teaching the young men : of a dutiful son going into 
the world, there to make his mark as a servant of the (Tovernment : 
then returning to the village to raise a memorial to his revered father 
in the shape of a school building worthy of his parent’s mime : and 
of the joyful co-operati(jn of the villf^gers, the panchfivHt supervising 
the building, the villagers joining together in jiroviding the road 
leading to it. That picture of life in Eastern Bengal will always 
remain in my mind, and I am grateful to you for suggesting that 
I, too, should be associated with it. I most gladly agree that the new 
road should be called “ Carmiehael Kashta.” 

1 wish the Sidhanta School all .success in the future, M.ay the’* 
boys educated here turn out good and useful eitizeng <»f the liinjiire ! 
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Excellency^t Speech at the opening of the Bdngeal Mahtah 
{Dacca), on Monday, the 29 th January 1917 . 

IIaji Aiidur Rahim and (7Enti.kmen, 

It ^;nve me gr«at pleasure to aeeept the kind invitation 'con ve 3 ’cd 
to me through Jfflr. Freneh to open tliis BangsaV Makjab. 

Last \'ear when I opened the first of the four buildings which the 
Haji Sahib in his generositj' is providing for the children of Dacca, 

I thanked* him for his public spirit and I am glad tp have a second 
opportunity before I le.'ive Hengal of showing my appreciation of his 
generosity. 

Many Muhammadai» parents will, 1 hope, bless the name of the 
Ha^i Sahib f(u- tlurts bringing within the reach of their children a sound 
elemental^ edueiition such as* will lit them for the ordinary’ duties of 
their life in thitf worhl and will help them to realize the life which 
lies before them in the next. 

The example of Maulvi Haji .M)dur» Rahim is one which I would 
commend to*his fellow-townsmen, and I hope to hear in the future 

that they are willing to follow it by supporting these maktabs. 

$ 

It now gives me great pleasure to declare this waktab open. 
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Hi» Excellency* 8 Spekch at the Distribution of Rewards to Panchayats 
at Dacca, on 29th January 1917. 

t 

I am afraid you \Yill not all undcM'stand my words, hut I will ask 
Suresh Babu to translate the meaning of them into Bengali when I have 
finished speaking. 

‘ . . ' 

This eeremany would ordinarily h.nve been' eond noted by the Com- 
missioner of the Division. But 1 asked the panchaynts and Chairmen 
of Union Committees to eome here to reeeive these tokens of the appre- 
eiation of the Government at 1113’ hands, so that 3011 might realize that 
the work which you do for Government and for the public good is 
genuinel3’ appreciated by the highest authoritv with which you have 
direct dealings. 

I took the opportunitv of asking the dnfadnrs and chaukidars to 
come at the same time so that I might have an dpi?oi tunity of publiclv 
thaiUcing them as a body for the manv brave acts which they and their 
colleagues have done during tlie last five 3'4.*ars. I have ti'iken great 
interest in the panchayats, and especially in the new Union Committees 
and 3’^ou, gentlemen, form a very important link in the administration — 
a link upon the strength of which much of the progre.ss teswards Local 
Self-Government must depend. You voluntarilv assist the (ioveniment 
in the administration of the law and the keeping of order and you keep 
the Government in touch with the people— a function which is (if especial 
importance in a countrv like Eastern Bengal where eommunieations are 
at times so difficult. 

But it is not the Government onh' that has reason to thank you . 
3’our fellow-villagers also have reason to do so. It is ojien to you to 
translate the Government’s intention to them in such a wav that thev 
will understand, and it is ojien to you to convey to the Government the 
needs of the |)cople in the villages in a wa v that will ensure for them a 
sympathetic consideration. .Manv of you have given great help bv 
opening out new village communications, by tcombating fever, 1)3* the 
distribution of quinine, and bv the preservation of drinking water, 1)3’ 
helping the agriculturist and eouve3’ing to him a knowledge of pests and 
how to deal with them, and also a knowledge of new seeds and manures. 

Manv’of you have in true patriarchal fashion .settled disputes within 
3’our villages in a w.'iy which has given satisfactio,n to all and left no 
sting behind. 

I thank 3’ou all for this public-spirited work : 1 am glad Govern- 

ment can rely upon gentlemen like you for assistance in the administra- 
tion of this ^reat province, and I sineerel3’ hopt your exam])le will be 
followed by many others. 
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• Addreaa in Bengali at the Eaat Bengal Saraswat 
Santaj, Dacco, on Monday, the 29 th January 1917 . 


Saraswat Samajer PXndit Ma-ho-i)av-<;an, 

Apunnder SanpKulak Mahashoy tanhar Ojas-shi-ni Av>-va-sha-ne 
Ainar prati Jathosta Prycti 0 Sraddlia Prakash Kiiriachhen. 

Ai)anara Jc Sliahanu-l)luiti-tc* Atiu-pra-nita Iloiya, Amar-prati 
Erii]) Sliaday Hyalia-har Karilen, Taha Ami Hriday-anp:ain Karite 
I’ariachhi ; Ebon;; Tan-nimit-ta Ami Apana-diga-ke Dl>anya-bad 
Pradan l^aritcchhi. * 


Saraswat Satnajer I’andit Mandalir Aiidhi-be-shanc Ami Ei Sesb 
Sava-patir Karjya Karitccldii, I ha Mane Karia, Ami Pra-krita-pakhay 
Du-kkhi-ta Hai-tcchlii ; iKintit Ami Ihate Ja-thesta Anandao Bhog 
Ko^'itcchhi Jc, Ami <(lata ,Kaek Batsar Bharat-barshe Ahbas-than- 
Kaleen Bliaratiya Pracljin Oyan Sfi-mban-dhe Anoorag Dekhfvi-bar 
Eta Sliujag Pakichhi. Aiyi Je A])€'inadcr Apar Kona Upakar Karite 
Parilamna Ta-jjon- 3 'a Ami l)u-kkhi-ta ; Kintu Ami Amar Para-barti 
Shaslian-k.'irta Jahate A])anader Samajer Prati Shanukid Drishti 
Kakhen. Ta-jion-ya Nisliehoi-i Anu-rodh Kariba. 


[TKANSLATIOX.] 

Pandits of the Saraswat Samaj, 

• * Yonr Seeretary in his eUnjiient address has expressed many kind 
thoughts. Tlie kindly feelings whieh have led you to express these 
thoughts 1 gr^'atly appreeihte, and I thank you for these expressions 
of them. 

I am iiuleed grieved to •thiijk that this is the last Convocation 
of the f’andits of the Saraswat Samaj over whieh 1 shall preside: 
but I rejoice to think 'that my presence in India during these few 
years has given me these opportunities of showing mj’ interest in 
the ancient learning of India. I am soriy 1 have not been able to 
do more for 3 ’ou, Imt shall certainly commend the work of the Somaj 
to mv successor. 
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His Excellency’s Address to the Eastern Bfngal Volunteer Rifles, 
,on ^Tuesday, the 30th January 1917. 


Colonel Glen, Officers and men of the Eastern Hknoal \olun- 


TEER Rifles* ^ 

I am glad to see you here, though I am sorry it is ouly to say good- 
bye. Fon the last five years I have had the ho/iour ot lieing your 
Honorar\’ Colonel* ami I shall al\va\’s V)e interested trf know how you 
are getting on. I daresay that you, like so many others in India just 
now, are sometimes anxious to know what is going to l)e the iuture ol 
volunteering in this country. I do not claim to have any s|K'cial 
knowledge — military matters are entirely outside of my pro*vincc — but 
I do not think anv of vou will contradict me if I sav it seems likclv that 

t • “ 

orders will soon issue which will aflfect you and not yon otdy, but fill the 
other volunteers in India and tlu)se other men who fire not volunteers, 

I 

but who might be, and some of us would .say, oiighjt to be volnnttyrs. 
And I do not believe I shall be wrong ,if' I .sav we shfdl know verv 
soon* what these orders are. Whfitever they are, I feel sure of one tiling — 
all of you are ready to do your duty of your own free will : not bee.iuse 
of the reason which we hear sometimes jokingly, .sometimes .sfirefisticfilly 
repeated, that if one knows oini has got to do fi thing one nifty fis well 
profess to like doing it, but becau.se you all vvfint to be fit to tfdce finy 
part which those who know; better thfin we do whfit is needed believe 
you ought to take. And, gentlemen, I believe thfit much nuiy be neellcd 
of you. I don’t ex|)cct you will as fi body be wfinted to go and fight: 
even as individuals I fear it can only be very few ifany of yon who will 
be lucky enough to get the chance of seeing .service. Ibit there is duller, 
less exciting, but none the less necessfirv work which is done now by men' 
who would like to be fighting, and who for the sake of all of us may 
have to fight, and it nniv well be tlnit before long thost who now fire 
volunteers wall have to do some of that duller work. The prospect may 
not be pleasing; it maj' involve some ^plf-sbcrifice, but it will be bravely 
faced. Other things must not be forgotten ; tnide is of vitfil imjiort- 
ance ; and the ordinary civil administration of the country is of vital 
importance. The Vicerov^ and the Coinmandcr-in-Chief will meet those 
needs. Thej- have them 1 know fit heart, and will, 1 believe, ask for 
nothing but what is absolutely essential ; and those who fire fisked will 
gladly respond. You are here to make yourselves eflicient, and you will, 
from what 1 have hefird of him, I believe 3^)11 ma}' well be proud of v’our 
Adjutant — C^iptain Dillon. Now I need only say good-bye. I shall 
always remember \’our corps. Your Colonel — Colonel Glen — has been 
a real friend to me ; he has helped me in mv- Legislative Council find in 
many less showy but quite as useful wa3’S. Yourla'te Adjutant — poor 
Montv' Stow — was on 1113' Stfi^f before he came to 3-011. He is one of the 
man3' who have gone and who can never come back whom we loved ih 
their lives and whom we honouf in their death. Id vour raiAs there 
are man3- of yvhom I can never think of but with pleasure for the3' have 
heljjed to make m3' time in India pleasant. I*' know that you will all 
try' to do always all that yolunteer ought to dq, find I wish you all 
good fortune. ‘ , 
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^*^*^^*”*^^ * the Farewell Addreseei pretented at Dacca, 

on Wednesday, the 31st January 1917. 

Gentlemkn, 

I thank \on nil most sincerely on l)chjill of Lad3' Carmichael, as 
well as for myself, Ipr your kindly- expressions of regret at our departure. 

Four \'ears *'nul-a-half ag() when we landed* here,^ Dacca was for 
us an tinknow n eilw We had been told that ])robably we .should not 
wish to stfi\' in it veiw long, l)ut would want to hunw awaj' from 
it as qnickl\’ as we could ; we had even been told we might be driven 
away b\'* nios{|nitoes I W'hen therefore I spoke in ♦the Northbrook 
Hall in replt' to those who welcomed us, I assured them that thej' need 
not lear, and that I should trv to trcfit Dacca as Dacca thought a 
(iovenior should treat her. lint I soon found that there was no reason 
whv we should look oil our visits here as a mere matter of duty. 
W'e' learned to like’ Hacea, and 1 feel sure that our recollections of it 
will not be the least hai>i)y df mauv haj)pv memories which m3'* wife 
and 1 will take'awav with ns bom India. 

When 1 look back on the last live 3'ears 1 am onh’ too conscious 
of much left undone wliieh 1 find hoped to see done; still I think 1 11103' 
lionestly elaiiii that we have not entireh' failed in helping you to get a 
move on. The members of the Mnniei|)al bodv refer to cit3’ iinprovenicnt, 
to^vonr drainage scheme and your waterworks: in each of these progress 
has been made. Yonr re(|uest for further grants must be laid before 
my successor, who will, 1 feel sure, be no less anxious than I have 
been to help a city whose claims to S3'mpathetic attention he has 
JUrfue than once championed. We have .seen a beginning made with 
\he new hosiiital. What has lieen done there latelv, and the addition 
made two yeari^ ago to ^Government House show that the Public 
Works DepartAicnt is not always a slow-moving institution ! We have 
tried to do something to revive and foster the arts and industries for 
which Dacca* was once so brtnoqs. I trust that the Home Industries 
.Association, which mv wife has recentlvToundcd, nuu' help artizans and 
craftsmen here as well ;is in other parts of Bengal. We have visited 
your schools and your colleges and i-our charitable institutions, and 
have tried to give them help where we could. I have, I hope, done a 
little to encourage Mr. Finlow and Mr. Heetor, Mr. MacLcan and those 
other gentlemen who arc doing real good work, not nearU' enough 
recognized, out at the farm on the Myinensingh road near the Manipuri 
village. If some dat a few more grains grow on ever3' padd3' stalk, 
if the jute of Bengal is on an average a few inches longer’ than it now 
is, if the ])otash stored uj) in the water hyacinth is made available 
to enrich land wlwre it is so much needed, I shall feel proud to think 
I encouraged those wlio arc so unobstrusively working to bring these 
abotit. .And I have done what 1 could to preserve some of the 
mwnuni^rts of tlx? great Mogul period. Lord Curzon once expressed 
his readiness, to devote a large portion of his life to the improvement 
of Calcutta. Were I a younger man I could contemplate with pleasure 
being appointed , Chairman of a Dacca Improvement Trust with* 
unlimited resources; ’I am sure one could 'spen 4 man3’ happ3' 3’ears in 
restoring ann bcHutifying your city. I know that Mr. jPatrick Geddes 
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who visi^'efl Dacca not long ago with a view to s^'-hig what could 
be done in this direction, thought there was great scope lor an 
Improvement Trugt here. * 

But Dacca will alwaj’S be associated in my mind with .schemes 
of even \Vider interest ; for it was here that 1 had time to. think 
about India’s needs. It wjis easier here than in places, where 
engagements are more numerous, and work is more ])ressing, to 
think out how encouragement can be given to»Loctd Sell-Government 
and to consider, that 1:)ther matter to whieh the Peof)le’s Association 
refer: the possible admission of Heug.alis ,to the ranks of tlie 
Indian Army. 

The general friendliness of the people of Daeca and al)ov«^ all their 
out-spoken comments were of gre.at advantage to me, for the.^^e often 
helped me to see questions from a^ different point of view from that 
which is usually put before a Governor, and to appreciate tilings 
which I would otherwise have missed. your side, have 

attributed to me courtesy-, kindness, s^unpathy afld •accessibility, l am 
glad, you did so: but 1 on m\'’ side wa^ struck by vonr helpfulness, 
and I was most thjinkful lor the re.'idiness^ with whil'h you met my 
attempts to get to know you. 

Ihe People’s .^.ssociation^ express the hope that differences of 
opinion have not shaken my love for the people and t,my faith in 
their loyalty. Faith and love which could be shaken by mere 
differences of opinion woidd be but jioor counterparts ol the ra*al 
qualities. I trust that the ties which bind me to Bengal are no 
weak ties, and I feel that these very differences of opinion have helped 
to make them stronger. 

We have made many friends in Dacca ; there has been time here 
for friendship and for the pleasant intercourse which cejnents friendship: 

I see some laces here whieh I shall not readily forgeU— but there is 
one I miss — I would not like to omit from my words, as I certainly 
do not omit from my thoughts, the lat^ Nawal) llahadur Sir Salimullah. 

Now it is time for us to go— we shall often think of Dacca, of 

Kamna and of the pcofile of Eastern Bengal,* and j-ou may be sure 

that I shall, if opportunity for doing so arises, use the knowledge 

which I have gained in India, in helping to urge the cause of India’s 
progress. 

The Muhammadan Association ended their addre.ss with a quotation 
from Hafiz. I have not much knowledge of Urdu, but I will end my 
reply with some words from the poet Hali of Panipat— 

Naqsh hain dil par meri. 

Sari mudaraten teri. 

Bhool kr^b sakte hain hum, 

Din teri awr raten teri. 

(All your kindnesses to me are graven on my heart. H^w can 
I ever forget your days and your nights.) 

JV.fi.— (1) Joint address from the Municipal Commissioners and DistriQt Board, 

(2) Eastern Bengali Landholders’ Association, • ® 

(3' Provincial Muhammadan Association, and 
(4) TIk* Dacca People's Association. 
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His Excellency* s Speech at the Meeting of the Bengal Home Industries 
Association, on 1st February 1917. 

LaDIKS and OliNTLKMlSs', 

When 1 was asked to preside at this meeting I gladh' agreed, for 
I have every s.vijipathy witli the (»bjccts of those who have got it up. 
Ever sinee 1 eaine in India I have taken a great deafof interest in what are 
generally spoken of as “ Home Industries.” In Madras one of the things 
which most attracted my attention was the Victoria Institute with 
its permanent exhibition of the products of those sorts of industries as 
developed in that Province. That 1 was not wrong in thinking that 
institute serves a good pur|)ose has frequently been iinjlressed on me 
In- what I have heard of the institute from intelligent people who have 
visited Madras and have told me {d)out it — often without having any 
idea that 1 knew any thiug*al)out the institute already, and during all 
the time 1 have been in Pengal I have been trying to find out what in 
the nature of Ihiiiie Industries exists in the Presidency. A good deal 
«loes exist — more I think than many of us are aware of— but too often 
these industries are onlv in a sttite of bare existence. Thev do not 
fl<iurish. 1 v»ish they did, for 1 believe that flourishing home industries 
would be ofgreat value here. In old times Home Industries not only 
exited, l)ut fh)urished exceedingly in Hengtil. The Ain-i-Akbari mentions 
the fame of Peng.'d cloth. European travellers such as Ralph Fitch in 
the IGtli cenlui-y .'ind IJernier and Tavernier were struck by the products 
ol lfeiigal. Wlien Eur< ])ean trading companies estttblishcd themselves 
»iu lieiigal in the middle of the 17th century, silk and cotton fabrics were — 
apart from lime and saltpetre— the main s.'irtleles of the trade. 

The initi.'d decline of Home Industries in Bengal was due, I think 
there can be ^lo dt)ubt, J.o the niethods adopted by the European trading 
companies. The East India Cortipany early in the 18th century began 
svstematicallv to make contracts with individual we.'ivcrs, whom it 
bound down to work only for itself while it made advances to them and 
when it thought necessary enforced its contracts by force. It thus 
became -a ma/ja/an, and like some other mafia^aas it swallowed up most 
of the i)rofits. The famines of 1770 and 1787 and still more the decline 
of the Moghul Court*— which was a large consumer of the finer products 
of Bengal— did their share in lessening the trade done by the home 
workers. The great extension of agriculture and the vast increase in 
the welfare of the cultiyators throughout the whole country during the 
last centurv took attention away from what was going on. Analogous 
tl>in‘J-s have happened in other countries; but here as elsewhere the 
growth of ixjpulation has forced people to think and to wonder whether 
the decline of these industries has not been unfortunate in*the interests 
not of the poor 'pcAple f»dy, but of thosq who^are known as the middle 
classes*. 



Kut^I 'iYon’t take up your time. As Sur"con-(^cncfal Kdwards often 
says there is no use keeping a lion if you are going to roar yourself ; and 
there^ are many Ijei'cVeady to speak — the Maharajadhiraja Baliaditr and 


others who are far more eloquent than 1 am and who can speak with 
more intimate •'knowledge. 


II their speeehes lead to something l)eing done, I shall he glad 
not only beeause I am the husband of fi lady, wlw) has the eause of 
home industries very •mueh at heart, and to whom 1 believe this meeting 
is in great part due ; l)ut beeause I honestl^i Ijelieve that in helping 
home industries we ean very greatly help Bengal. 
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ExceUency*s Speech at the opening of the Co-operative Conference, 

on let February 1917 - 

GkntLkmkn, 

I welcome you once and thank you for having? come here. 

We held uo confer(,*uee ^last year, heeause it was su{?};estcd ’to Govern- 
ment that the«expenditure involved in holdinjj.onc* was hardl 3 ' justified 
at a time of financial stress. I felt the force of the suf^gestion and agreed 
in the decision, though I was rather reluctant to do so .and have rather 
regretted it ever since. Whether it w.as a right decision or not, I soon 
le.arned tfliat the keen eo-operators were disappointed? Aiu* how when 
the m.atter h.ad to be decided this year, I thought th.al it would be 
a mist.ake to let another ve.ar pass without c.alling 3 'ou together; 1 lelt 
this lor various reasons — .and some of them l)etter reasons — Ijesides the 
one, which I admit 1 did feel, tli.at 1 wished to see von once again before 
I leave lieug.al. 

.\s I have .told you 011 other <)ccasions I .am a great believer in 
conferenecs where a movement is concerned which depends for its success 
largely on public support. It is necessaiw that the individuals who 
guide the movemeut shoidd meet togctlu'r at frequent intervals to ensure 
that the direction is uniform ; ,'ind it is just iis necessaiw for success that 
there should lie free discussion .among the individuals who have expert 
praetic.al knowledge to ensure that the whole is moving in the right 
direction. Conferences have another great value: thev concentrate the 
attention ol the ptdilic at barge on the value of the movement, .and thus 
Uelj) to attract new workers 

The progress of co-operatioii in Beng.al was not so rapid during the 
ve.ar 15 ) 1 . 0-1 (1 .as it was during some previous vears : still an increase in 
societies, or members and in capital of between 12 .and 14 per cent, is no 
me.an incrc.asc. The devclopyieut during my term of office here has been 
remarkable. When 1 came to* Ikaig.al in 1912 the movement was 
struggling through its early cxpcrieuces, Init now the co-operative credit 
svstem is firmly established iu the I’re.sidency. I have heard that when 
the first Kcgistr.ar went round Beng.al, preaching co-operation not man.v 
vears ago— his colleagues used to s.a\' of him “ He makes banks and 
lira vs" ! No one now-.a-days casts ridicule upon eo-oper.ative credit. 

I .asked Mr. .Vlitr.a to give me figures to show the progress made 
while I h.ave been hefc : he has given me them for the four, A'ear period 
June 1912 to June 1910. Thc.se show th.at the number of banks have 
increased from 929 to 2,24.2 : they h.ave been multijilied by more than 2Va 
.almost bv 2¥j', the number of members is verv nearh* three times as 
great as it was: from ’40,000 it has grown to 121 , 000 , and the capital 
ivivolved has grown from 20 lakhs to 124 lakhs. 1 am told that with 
what hgs been .adflcd since June last it is now 130 lakhs — an increase of 
400 per cen^. These figures are very striking: .and this i.s^espceially so 
when one considers th.at during the period there was not only the crisis 
of 1913 in North India when the confidence^ of the investor was so rudely* 
shaken, but also the fall in the i)rice paid for Jlite to the growers after 
the oiitbrejik of* the war which so nearly ruined many Cultivators, .and 
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the great •increase in cost of the necessities of life wjiich the war has 
brought with it. But *these very diUlculties have proved benefits in 
disguise: in fighting them weak points have colne to light and have 
been put right, and strong points have been brought into relief jind the 
public confidencethas been stimulated : so that now the movement is 
firmly established. 

But, gentlemen, remarkable though the progress may appear, 
remember this is only the beginning. You have t4)uchcd l)Jit the fringe 
of the great problem of indebtedness in India. You haVe shown what 
can be done: now a'ou have to follow on and doit. The field which 
stretches before you is almost unlimited : the ljurden of agricultural and 
industrial indebtedness .still lies ui)on India like fi great mountain which 
has to be dug away, even though the lal)our in removing *it will be 
enormous. But it is not only the removal of indebtedness which is 
needed, there is a great field for your energies in co-oi)er.'ition with tlic 
Agricultural Department in improving the |)rodijce of the land : there is 
another huge field in the development of industjieji:. I was greatly 
cheered at the sight of the enthusi.asm of »he Home Industries meeting 
held two da3’S ago in D<'dhousie Square. 1 am confi/lent that th.at 
Association which has just been iounded can do a great fleal for tlie 
artizan and the cottage worker, and 1 hope it will do it: but without 
industrial co-opertition its efforts will be, to fi Itirge extent, fruitless. 
There is an immense field before \-ou for forming and encouraging 
societies among the artizans and cottage workers to enable them to free 
themselves from unnecessarv middlemen, to purchase their raw materi.als 
wholesale, and to obtain a fair profit on the jirtieles they manufacture. 
I would commend to 3-our attention the little depot which has been 
started in Bow Bazar Street bv a few enthusiasts for the s.ale of tl.ie 
products of the Weaving Society members. 1 hope th.at the Home 
Industries Association will soon lie able to^)pcn a depot for the s.ale of 
the products of artizans and cottage workers throughout Bengal. 

The field, as 1 have said, is almost uiyimited : 3et 1 WfOuld eaution 
\'OU against attempting too soon to oefaip3’ the whole of it at one time: 
caution in this is all the inore necessaiw for as the benefits of co-o])era- 
tion become better known, the demand for these benefits increases; .and 
you have at the present time the great stimulus of public confidence. 

Remember that public confidence is the result of thorough work and 
never try to secure quantity at tlie expense of qualit3’. Weed out all 
the primary societies which do not make progress. If the members 
are not enthusiastic, their work will ver3’ soon bnng discredit on the 
movement. 

There are some 1 know who, while they .advocate thoroughness, 
would try to secure it b3' increa.sing the number of Government i)aid 
officials emplo3'ed in the organfzation. Government has certain respon- 
sibilities under the law, thei’ must see that these are efficiently discharged, 
and they must not render themselves liable to the charge of insuliicienth’^ 
providing for the necessary staff : but we must remember that the 
essence of this movement is self-help. There is, I fqar in this country 
a tendency to look too- fnuch to Government for assistance in all move- 
ments which are for the good of the people, and to look too little to the 
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people themselves. The greatest proof of the success of the* ryovement 
will be the iact that its propaganda is carried’on by workers who are 
either voluntary or who*are paid by tljc co-operati'ie bodies themselves. 

• 1 he'suggestions and advice which 1 have given you from time to 

time have alvv£iys been well received, and 1 £im glad* to see from the 
Registfiir's reports tlwit they have been worked up to. 

i was glad to rc£ul that the number of Circle Inspectors, has been 
increased : and thiit Lhcrc is a movement on foot for an audit paid lor by 
the societies tliem.selves over and above the necessary GoVernment audit. 

1 lie work ol audit and su|)ervision must go hand in hand with the work 
ol e(}-o|)eraLivc education. 1 am glad to see, too, that the Central Banks 
are working up to my suggestions regarding adequate sjiare capital and 
reserve lluiil resources, licpiid assets and proper co-relation between the 
j)eri(id of the loan and the pci iod of the deposit. 1 would like to lay 
special stress on what the Registrar says in his report regarding the 
necessity lor adecju.ate expert management in the Central Banljs. Every 

* I i 

Central Hank should lo(\k forward to employing, at as earl\' a date as 
j)os.sibic, its own wholcti'uie paid .Manager. * 

1 eonless I sliould at t)ne time have liked to see the Provincial Bank 
fottnded before 1 left, but we all reet)gnize that this is not the time to float 
a large linaneial eoneern of tlie nature, and 1 am now quite pleased that 
there has l)een delay, for experience has jjroved that the Central Banks 
are growing each of them individually stronger, and tluit they are able 
to attract more and more local deposits. 

The postponement of the Provincial Bank project is, therefore, likely 
to be for got>d : for when the time comes the finanei^d magnitude of the 
concern will be far greater than wiis originally anticipated, the constituent 
banks will be far stronger iind will have a sound basis of Hnance not 
drawn from owe place, but s*pread far and wide tliroughout the province ; 
and the Provincial Bank will, therefore, be in a inueh stronger jjosition 
at its start tfian, two years ajjo, ^ would have ventured to prediet. 

t'leiitlemen, I have kept you jK'rh.aps too long, and no doubt you 

are eager to get to your deliberations ; but before I leave you, 1 want to 

th.ank vou for all the .self-sacrificing work you have done during the 

3'ears I have been here. 1 thank those of you who are officials for your 

work : 1 know it was only your duty to do it; but it is a duty which 

3 ’ou have done cheerfulU’, and for that 1 commend v-ou. 1 would specialh’ 

commend the work of Mr. Hart and of Mr. Prentice who made regular 

tours among the societies which proved of very great assistfince. The 

non-officials too I specially thaidc ; tr) them the work has been a labour 

of love. Co-operation has a great future in India, it is already- a great 

factor on the naticma’l development and possibly it is destined one day 

t(l be the dominant factor. 

• • • 

I bid you all farewell ; and as I do so I would like, in the clearest 

terms. I can, *to express niy ap|)reciation of Rai Bahadur Jafnani Mohan 
Mitra’s Vork as l^egistrar. To Mr. Mitra I feel that heartfelt thanks* 
are due not only froih'us, but from all who hoped to see India flourish as 
I believe she can flourish. 
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Hit Excellency’s Speech at the Prize-distribution at the Hastings 
''House School, on 20th February 1917. 

Mr. Papwortij, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I do not propose^ to keep you more th;in a lew minutes while 
I address myself to the parents and others interested in the llastinp:s 
Mouse School. 

This institution is the outcome of conversations which I <had with 
some of the leadiii" men of this Province : and, as many of yon arc 
aware, I ha'<e taken ,a grc.at ])ersonal interest in its welfare. It aims at 
bringing the benefits of the Englisli Pid)lic Scliool system tu those who 
desire to secure them for their sons — so lar at le.*ist as thev can be secured 

without sending tlie sons far away to a<iotliet* cf)ntitR‘nt. 

• 

The system has been successful in England in prep.aving the sons of 
English gentlemen to fill their idaccs in the world. It has sticeeeded in 
training up a healthy mind in a healthy btxly : and it is, as Mr. Papworth 
has said, a great trilnite to thcMystcm that there slionid be a demand 
for it among the gentle class of this eonntrv. 

The demand is, 1 believe, a very genuine one — 1 have learned to beli -ve 
that from conversation with many of the leading men of Beng.aJ : it was 
because 1 felt that the demand w.as genuine and rea.sonable that I asked 
the Viceroy, — jis a temporary mejisure, — to lend this histenie building 
with its beautilul grounds for the experiment. 

Parents who desired this form of ed^’ication for their .sons had 
lormerly to send their boys at a very early age lar away from home, 
without in most eases any hope of seeing them tili after th<?ir education 
was completed. They had not tlie satisfaction that the linglish parent 
hfis — of seeing their l)oys deveh)pe gr.adually -and oi keeping in touch 
with that dev(dopment. The very frict that the boys had to go awav so 
lar took awav one of the m.ain factors which has led in England to the 
success of the S 3 ’stem. For it seems to me that that success has been 
due in great part to the combination of communal training under strict 
di.scipline, with short |)criml,s ol relaxation in the gentler atmos|>hcre of 
the home under familv conditions. For the Indian bo^' .sent to Enghand, 
this is seldom ])ossiblc : his holidavs mean either a ])^*riod of wandering 
among more or less strange people in a strange land — or el.se a continued 
residence with his house master .at school. An Indian Inw, at school in 
lingland, besides being i.solated fro'm the influence of hits own parents, is 
isolated from his own people ; he must, to some extent, lof,e touch with 
them and with their point of view. He cannot help it, and in this there 
is real danger for beforaone can be a jiatriotic citizcD of an Empire one 
must l)c a patk'iotic citizen of one of its component jmrts. 



Here we aim at f;cttin«? rid of these two drawhaeks. is Vjut 

a small beginniiffi;, in temporary ((uarters, hut I look forwarct to your 
liavinjj some day a lArjje' |)uhlie sehool with \ts own buildings m 
a healthy locality away from the metropolis. It is too early to sjrj 
anythhjg about success— but the numbers on the roll , show that thi.s 
exi)erimcnL is apjjrcclatfd and the entluKsiasm of Mr. Papworth aud his 
staff augur well for the future. 


Hcforc I sit •down 1 would like to say a word of thanks to those 
gentlemen who have genej'ously contributed to the scholai ships to which 
reference was mtide in the report. 1 thank Mr. I’ai)w<)rth and his staff 

for all they have dune, and it will give me great pleasure to give away 
the prizes to the sueeessrul boys. 
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Hi» Excmllency*i Speech at the Unveiling of the Portrait of late 
Dr. Surja Kumar Sarbadhikari at Senate Houee, 'on 27th 
February 1917. 

( 

Gentlemen, 

I am very pleased to be associated vvfcli this cerenioin', both 
because I am glad to do anything which pleases two such good friends 
of mine as the Vice-Chancellor and his brother Dr. Suresh Pmsad 
Sarbadhikari, and also and even more because I am glad to sliow in 
any way I can that Govcriiinent appreciates work such as^was done 
by Rai Bahadur Dr. Surja Kumar Sarbadhikari. Many of yt)u knew 
Dr. Suija Kuinar personally, most of you know a good deal, all of you 
something about him. Jt would be ])resumptioti on iiiy part if 1 — who 
never saw him and who only know ol him from reading books or 
speeches which are available to all — wereito sa't trtuch just now. 

Dr. Surja Kunmr belonged to an old family witJi fine traditions. 
It is fully 500 years now since Ahmed Shah, the Kmperor of Dellii, 
conferred on one Sureshwar, the Diwan of Orissa, the title of vSarbadhi- 
kari— a hard title to live up to, for it means “ the head of all classes.” 
1 learned that, and much more, from Major Walsh’s History of 
Murshidabad ; but Sureshwar lived up to the title, and he is bv no 
means the only one of his family who has done so. General Edwards 
has given me a list of 13 members of the lamily who stood out in 
their time, and who have a right to be remembered as men who 
deserved well of their fellowinen, as administrators and as .‘;chol;irs. 

Both under the old Delhi Emperors and under the British Rulers 
members of the Sarbadhikari lamily have* shown then-selves worthy 
servants of their country. We read of one that he ” rendered signal 
service to Lord Clive in the negotiations that' preceded the Battle of 
Plassey ” and of him a recent Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, 
through his Private Secretary — the late Sir Riclvnond Ritchie — said th;it 
he “fully appreciated” his help “ in holding the thread of the negotia- 
tions between the English and the Government of the Nawab.” Another 
was the first Indian to be api)ointed a Subordinate Judge under British 
rule at a time when that was the highest a])])()intmcnt ojjcn to an 
Indian. There have been few movements for the public good in these 
parts with .which some Sarbadhikari was not connected, and I think 
we can truly say that that is still the case. 

But to come to Dr. Surja Kumar, whose portrait I ain going to 
unveil, I fancy you all luive^read or heard of wliat Sir John Woodburn 
said of him when he gave hime his Sannd in 1898. Such brief official 
summaries, however laudatory, I'nust necessarily leaVe i)ut reference" to 
much— often indeed to the very best parts— of a man’c life. To his 
acts of kindness, and of love, to the courtesy and charm without which 
even the ablest men dp not get that hold on tjhaii*^ fellowmen which 
enables a man to make full use of what is in him. Dr. Suija Kumar 
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General 
more 


must have possessed that crWV u • ,i , 

1 ^ ^ ” charm m no small degrae/ 

Wl! I ll'." 1 >'<‘vc met outhJre 

w ^ lail most secihs to me quick to see wjlcre Indians and his 

^ 3 anc mine can join in sympatliy — General Edwards wrote 

^ Kumar possessed the gift of charm in great 

per ection IS shown hy^the iriends he made among our*own somewhat 
CO c and diffieult countrymen ” and he went on to refer to that 


. ^ went on to refer to 

splendid man Sir Joseph Fayrc who met Dr. Surja Kumar at, the relief 
t)f Lucknow, where they (ormed a friendship — at one time they even 
shated the same rooms — .a friendship which grew closer as years ])assed by 
and only terminated atMeath. lie referred also to Dr. Goodeve, whose 
name, I am told, was onee a household word in Calcutta, and who 
was Dr. Stirja Kumar’s teacher and Jifterwards his firm/riend. Surgeon- 
(icneral lidwards told me <'dso of other British medical men of character 
and al)ilit3’, who were on the best of terms with him, and we all 
know that Sir Steuart Baykw, Sir Jiimcs Bourdillon, Sir Louis Jackson 
and manv other men distlnguislied, as we count distinction jierc, were 
|)r()ud to claim Dr! Surj.'} ali their friend. 


Dr. Snrj.'i Kunnir was probabh’ tlic only Bengali who Inas served 
as an oHicer in the .Navy. He was Surgeon in charge of the gunboat 
I'irc (Jiiccti in 1850-37, when she cruisecj about the Burma coast, and 
when slic bnought Sir Henrv Havelock to Bengal from Madras. He 
was also, I fancy, the onlv Bengfili who has served as an ofheer in a 
Highland Regiment. He bec.ame Surgeon to the 72nd, the Scalorths, 
when the Ivuropean Surgeon fell at Ghazipur, and was Surgeon to 
Havelock's Brigade on its march to the relief of Lucknow. 


, * But to those of you who knew him 1 expect his great kindness 
of heart and his charity are what he is most remembered by. He 
never spared Ijimself when Vorking for others, and he was constantU' 
working for others. As a doctor he had a large and lucrative practice, 
but he nevcf dcclinetl \o takt* .any poor patient because of his povert}-, 
luit treated him witli as much courte.s_v and consideration as an\' 
wealthy man could cxp^^ct. His charities were such that when he died, 
although he had consistcutl\' made a large income, he onh’ left a few 
rupees. I believe he told his .sons that after his death thc\' would not 
find enough mone\’ in his cash box to pay his funeral expenses ; and 
they found that that was true. He had given his children their food 
and their education of the best : but the rest of the inonev' he made, 
he used for those who he thought needed it more. Tljere was no 
ostentation about him, no seeking to attract public notice. He was, 
to use some words of George Ivlliot “ one of those benignant loveh^ 
souls who without asjtonishing the public or posterity made a happy 
difference in the lives of those close around them and so lifted, the 
average of earthlv joy.” 

Could aiw man have a nobler aim in life than that ? Little wonder 
that Tiis sons are proud of him ! and ma\’ 1 saj’ it I feel that if he is^ 
with us to-day,— aixl who can say he is not? Jie must be proud of his 
sons. Long»may his descendants try to live up to his example, to work 



for their' country, to strive to make India great and powerful by helping 
her to become truly united, to get rid of religious dnimosity and of 
racial prejudice, to epcourage learning, and di!<ci|)liiic and self-control 
among their felIo\v-countr\’mcn so tliat India may be a true source of 
strength to those who are fissocijitcd with her, lull of men who make 
good use of her resources, brave men who can think boldly, but with 
full appreciation of facts ; so brave that they neal fear no attack from 
outside apd no treachery among themselves. That Bengal may have 
man^’ sons like Dr.'Surja Kumar is indeed my hope. I ,shall now unveil 
the portrait, but before doing so my last words shall be those of the 
wise King— 

“Children’s children are the crown ot the old man, but 

“The glory of the children is their father.” 
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s Speech at the Annual Meeting, Kalimpong Homes, 
gtven at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on '28th February 1917. 

Ladir^ and Gentlkmen, 

It is \\ith sojne\rh,'it mixed feelings that I take this chair. I am 
g .id to do an^’thing which Dr. (jrjiham asks me to do or which 
ht thinks ciin m an\’» way help his work at Kalimpong. 'But I am 
sorr 3 think th.at nu’ presiding here to-daV is psohabK’ the last 
thing which I can do in India to help him. This is not the first 
time 1 have presided at your meetings. During all the five j’cars that 
I have Ijeen in Bengal 1 h.'ive tried to keep in touch with what is 
being done in the Kalim]>ong Monies; wh.at I heard before I came 
here at .all led me to believe that good w.as done the:»c, and cverj’ 
thing 1 have seen or he.ard since has confirmed mv belief. I think 


I h.ave visited the lioiueB on six difl'erent occasions; each time I have 
foimd some new and good piece of work begun or just "beginning, 
and never h.ave 1 lound*;itiy *good piece of work being dropped. , Last 
time I w.as at' lvalim|)ong I opened the H.art Cottage; it was not 
(piite re.adv, but Dr. (b*.ah.am did me the honour of asking me to open 
it last Xovember, .as he had <lonc me the honour of asking me to 
l.av its foundation-stone a vear before.* 1 refer to this now, because 

.f 




1 have heard from Dr. (iraham th.at thougli the children are not yet 
in^ H.art Cott.age thev soon will lie. One of the difficulties which 
Dr. (iraham .and von have to face .at present, is the difficult.v of getting 
workers to come out from Home. With the war going on, with 
so many of their friends at the front, .and so much to do at 
ilonic, it is little wonder that it has not been easy to get 
ladies to come out to Vie “mothers” or “aunties” at the 
homes ; and now even if* you can find them willing to come, they 
can’t be allowed to make the voyage. But Dr. Graham tells me 
th.at he h.ais heard th.at foiy l.adies arc coming from Australia, and 
have either sailed or .are just ‘going to sail from Melbourne. This 
will en.ablc the children to go into Hart Cottage almost at once. 
I w.as glad to he.ar this for I w.as in Victoria and lived in Melbourne 
myself for a time ; and I am glad to hear of people from Victoria 
coming to help their fellow-subjects in India. Few things please me 
more than to hear of Australians taking an interest in India or 
Indians in Australia. Kalimpong is one thing which provides tluat 
interest. There .are,* T think, li") Australians working in one capacity' 
or another at the homes this cold weather. It is good to find one 
part of our widespread emiiire helping another: and Kalimpong is 
itself helping as you know ; for a ‘good man^v Kalimpong children 
have gone out to New Zealand. Thej' have done well there, and of 
€lie boA’s who have gone to New Zealand, most have done well elsewhere ; 
foV they have gone to the front. Dr! Graham can tell j’ou how' laige 
a proportion of these boys h.'ive gone and are doing thtyr part well. 
It seems to me that the boys and girls brought up at Kalimpong^ 
themselves furnis*h the surest proof that the w^ork done there is good. 


It is \Vork *of Ajdiich any one who has taken any part^ in it at all has 
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a right <;'o ‘be proud. The community’ which for tl>e most part is 
helped bj' the work* has mjiny difficulties to face — some of them 
I admit of their own making or at any rate of their own strengthening. 
But when we see the circumstJinces amidst which so many , of that 
community live, we can hardly wonder at some of the difficulties. 
We must hope that the communit3' will be strong enough to overcome 
them. I think if j’ou see, as I have seen, the little children when tluw 
first come.to the homes and then contrast with them the boys and girls 

f ■ 

who are leaving the homes, \'ou will feel that thei'c i« no reason to be 
downhearted for their communitj-, and when we think of how well so 
large a proportion of those bo\’s are doing after theA' have left the home, 
cspecialh’ of those liovs who have gone to New Zealand, we nia\' feel sure 
that what that cominunit3' most needs is to get a gootl chance. 
Dr. Graham is the man to give ])eople a good chance. I do not like 
praising people to their faces, but I must saA’ now tliat 3’ou are lucky, 
India is luck3’, Scotland is luckv-to have Dr. (>raham and .Mrs. (o-ahain. 
The Kalimpong work is good, and I trust that Scotland will filways 
produce people to do good work. But even .Scotland won’t produce 
manv like Dr. Graham and Mrs. Graham ; thedav must come sometime 
— I hope it is verv far off — when thev won’t be with us. Let us make 
the best use of them ; let us helj) them to make the best use of themselves 
while they are with us. Thc3' ..are never happier— either of them — than 
when thev' are m.aking others happv ; .and if von h.avt visited the 
Kalimpong Homes you must have felt that thev do make many people 
happ3'; the children there have had a he.avv h,andicap .at the start; thev 
must have much to contend with later on in life, l)ut while they 
are there the Grahams do make them hai)p\'. Last time I w.as 
there as I came down the brae with Dr. .and Mrs. (ir.ali.am .and 
saw child after child all smiling, all w.aving their h,ands to them,* 
we were talking at the time for some reason .about tombstone 
inscriptions and I could not help thinking of Lowell’s lilies — I .am not 
sure that I can quote them right though I think I can — which seem 
to me to express what perhaps is th/‘ ei^ita])h which more than atn' 
other a man might desire to deserve, and which far more than most 
people Dr. and Mrs. Graham will deserve wheh their time comes — 

“ Let it be graven on my tomb. 

He came and left more smiles behind. 

One ray he shot .athwart the gloom, 

He helped one fetter to unbind, 

Men think of him and grow more kind.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I feel sure we shall often think of Dr. and 
Mrs. Graham. 

I know I shall, long after I have left India — and I am sure we 
can never think of either of them without feeling that the3’ are doing 
kind deeds, and without wishing tve could help them to do more kind 
deeds. Let us act on that thought'whilc we can, and 'help Dr. Graham 
to put his works on so sure a footing that we shall ncvV*r again hear 
,the fears expressed which used to be expressed a few 3'ears ago — but 
which he and his wife .never* shared — that he has undertaken too great 
work. * . ■ ' 
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Hu Excellency's Reply to the Address presented by* the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art, on Monday, Sth March 1917 . 

Sir John \\ oodroffp: and Gkntlkmen, 

I full indfcd ;<;riitclul to 3 ’ou, l)oth for what you have said and 
for W'hat you <luive done. I)urin<; the five we have been in 

it has alwiiys been a delight both to inj' wife and to 

me to learn what we could about liidi.'iu Art. Your Societj’ has helped 
us much. You kindly let me become a member of x'our Society’ almost ns 
soon fi.s ! heard of its e.\i.stence, and we have alvvaj^s looked forward 
most keenly to your exhibitions. 1 shall be verj- glad to c|ontinue to be 
one ol your ])atrons jind will certainly give j’ou any assistance I can, 
lor I most he.'irtily desire to help Indian art Jind Indian industry^ in any 
way 1 e.'in. I wisli Lady Carmiehael could have been pi'cseiit witb me 
here to-day, but I am sorry Jo say that she is laid up in bed, though 
1 trust she will .soon be l/etter. She asked me especially to stty on her 
l)ehidf bow gr.'iteful she i's to the members of the Oriental Art Society 
for the kindness which they have .always shown to her. 

I thank you too as 1 said just now’for what you luive done. You 
have not only read me a most pleasing address, but you have given it to 
me written out in a most" interesting and beautiful form. I shall always 
treasure it, and I ,am sure my wife will Ik* delighted to see Mr. Nunda 
ball Ilo.se’s beautiful work on the boards between which you placed 
the address. I also thiiuk you very much indeed on behalf of my wife, 
ns well as for my.self, for the collection of pictures which you have given to 
* me. In giving us the.se I feel stire that you have prepared j)leasure for 
juany others besides ourselyes. for we sludl show them to many persons 
at Home, wHo, I am sure, will appreciate them. Once more 1 thank 


you. 
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His Excellency's *Speech at the Miniature Rifle Association Meeting, 

on 6th March 1917. 

General Strange, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank j*ou for giving me this o])poi'tmiit 3 ’ bc/ore I leave Beiig.'il 
of showing again ifu' ly-actical S 3 mpathy with the work of the Cnlcntta 
Miniature Rifle Association. Yon have reminded me of various 
occasions on which 1 was able to lielp you in attnining tlic objects 
of your Association, but I feel 3 'ou have little c.-mse ibr being tliatdvful 
to me. Y^ou were anxious to meet a gre-'it pnidic need. ‘I gladiv 
encouraged a’ou b\’ accepting the ofliee of Patron, tlms showing the 
public that I svmpatliixed with \’our aims. You were in need of 
temporar\' qufirters — 1 gladiv’ placed votir ease l)efore niv felh>w 
Trustees of the Victoria Memorial, find bec<in.se it was a reasonable 
request, tliev g.ave \'OU the facilities voii des,M'ed. You asked me lor 
a sit6 for the permanent qimrters — again I 'gladiv jil.aeed your ease 
before mv own Government and before tlie Government of India, .and 
.again bec,ause \’our recpiest was re.asomible, it w.as granted. I feel 
therefore thfit you h.ave succeutled not in anv w.a\' through mv help, 
but bec.ause your .aims jire Laudable .and voiir reijuesiv'refi^onaltle. 

The very grefit v.alue of eftieieiiev, intelligenee .aiul power of 
initiative in the individmal has been ampK- jiroved ; when to these 
qualities is .added good marksmfinshi|), you h.ave an ide.al soldier. 

\Yc luive now here in India to give the whole ol our .aid to our 
King-Bm])eror, and tr.aining in marksmanshi]) will be .a very import.an-t 
matter. Facilities are lacking in Bengal, .and it will be .a grc.at boon 
to the nian\’ bus\' men who will have to do their tr.aining as soldiers 
here to have a r.ange near .at hfind where thev lain ])rfictice. 
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Hi*' Excellency** Speech at the War Loan Meeting at the Town Halh 

on 7th March 1917* 


Gentlemen, 

I asked you to cotfie here because I want you to consider a matter 
of the gravest im|)ortance to the whole Empire ; I am glad ^’ou have 
come and that you ate going to consider it in a*meeting worthy of 
Calcutta. Two years and seven months have passed since the war 
began ; the greatest vvai* the world has ever seen. We are all at one, we 
have all along been at one, in our belief as to what the end oi the war 
will l>e ; but none of us can say with certainty that the end is yet in 
sight. We are all at one — we have all along been at one, in our wish to 
do the best we can to help, if tmly we know how to help’. India has 
loyally and nobh' done whatever she has been asked to do. We have 
known all through that’ men and money were sorely needed. We, in 
IfeiSgal, for reasonk tvliich »\\e won’t discuss now, could not send men 
into the field in thousandsnis (Aher parts of India have done. We ermnot 
do that yet, but we take facts as they are, and, though it ^ 

untrue to sav we are content, for we are not, we are proud of the way 
in which India as a whole has freely given her sons. But in the matter 
of nn.ney w<*, in Bengal, can do as we will; no other province, no other 
]uu t of India need excel us in that, if we do but choose. 

. TIutc !ive many xvhn think thnt in the matter o{ money India conld 
and should do more than she has done. 

Outstanding Indians have assertetl this. Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, 
ns Sit William .Merer reminded ns in his budget siteech moved as long 
as on the 8th ot Septeralmr 19U, a resolut.on tvh.eh was carried 
i,rthe Vieerov-s Council to. this e«eet-“That the people ol India in 
addition to the inilitai y assistatue now living afforded by India to the 
Empire would wish to fhare in the heavy financial burden now inipo^ 
bv the war on the United Kingd.wi and request the Governnieiit of India 
to take this view into eonsideration and thus demonstrate the unity of 

India to the Empire.”' 

On the '>4th of Fehninrv 191.=;, Mr. M. S. Das moved and carried m 
the S tine Conneil a further re.,ohition affirming the unswerving resolve 
of Indiaiis to support the honour, dignity and prestige ot the Empire, 
regardless of the sacrifices it mar entail. 

" The Governmenfof India were in sympathy with these, resolutions 

but until now cireumstanccs which Sir William Meyer has explained 
hindered them from giving effect to them. 

Hut the time has come at last when India is asked to make a direct 
contribution to the war. There can he no doubt what answer ndia tv, 1 
nivc Bombay is the first to come forward ; Bombay boast^ I am told, 
tlmt she will lend at least fire erores; all honour to her if she does ! 
1 have never Been in Bombay, I shall Im there now all too soon, but 
, -h rdly MKve ^ 

^ri^i vul “friendly viva, ry. I expect you a„ m,d Sir William 
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Meyer's Utfdget Speech and have studied the terms the War Loan ; 
the whole of the cash subscription to the loan wilP be given to His 
Majesty’s Government for the prosecution of th<* war. Its terms are 
very iavourablc 'to investors, they have been frnmed with the object of 
meeting every class, the rich men, the men of moderate means and the 
poor men. Th^ loan must iip|)eal to till who are looking for first class 
investment with a high rate of interest and security which is undoubted. 
But it is not only, nor chiefly, on this that I rclv, when I say the 
loan will be a success. 1 relv on vour patriotism. « Patriotism will 
make us do all 'we can to make the loan a success, if only we feel that 
the loan will help to win the war. 1 am not a soldier, I am not a 
financier, but our best soldiers, our ablest financiers agree in telling 
us that money js as great a factor in the winning of a war ?*.•? men are. 
It seems to me that common-sense tells us that, if we but think things 
out: and I ‘appeal to every one of ,vou, rich or poor, to use your 
common-sense. If some of you arc thinking that taxation might have 
been distributed a little differently, if some of you Jire wondering what 
the effect of a super-tax or of certain duties will be on Calcutta 
induGtrics, common-sense will tell you that unless we win the war, and 
win it quickl3% a time must come when there will be no exce.ss |)rofits out 
of which to pa\' super-tax, and but small demand for what Bengal can 
produce. It we realize this, a^ we surely must, we shall do our part. 
The Presidency Itanks are prepared to make advances aC a low rate 
of interest to approved borrowers who wish to invest itj the loan. 
1 hope those of us who at this moment have no ready cash, but 
who can borrow in this way, will do so: for I feel sure that man^v 
of us who, for various reasons, are not able to shoulder a musket, 
can, — and if we can we should, — help to win the war In' bringing 
out any money wc have got or can raise. ’ • 

The total obligations which India is updertaking will in any case 
amount to 100 million pounds sterling, and as much as ]Sossiblc of this 
should be rai.sed here in the shape of loan. , 

There are three reasons which ma*kc this desir.'ible. 

In the first place, the mone\’ which the British Government gets 
from the loan will be new money, and will give them all the benefits 
which new money can give, instead of merely relieving them of future 
interest charges. 

Secondly, the money obtained by the loan will for a time be of 
use to our own Government— to the (iovcrnment.of India— in helping 
to finance tvar expenditure which it must incur here on behalf of the 
British Government. 

And thirdly —AnOi this is a point which I thirtk I have a right 
to press strongly upon you,— the imagination Af the people of Great 
Britain— the imagination of 4:he people of every one of the GreAt 
British Self-Governing dominions will be fired by the ‘result of the loan 
if that resuU is large. I am a Scotsman, I have lived ‘most of my 
life in Great Britain, for some years I wa.s a Governor in one of our 
King-Emperor’s dominij)ns, and for the last five and ‘half years 1 have 
been in India. .Wherever I have been, almost ever since ; can renlember, 
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it was rny business, I thought it iny duty, to try to understand the 
cispiiations of thi people amongst whom 1 w£\s living, and 'to learn 
how they looked on tjie other peoples, and were looked on by the 
other peoples, who form our great Empire. I kno>^ what sympathy 
IvJtweeiJ different parts of the Empire can do. I know how much 
sympathy is needed ; ljut 1 know too how hard it tionietimes is to 
get sympath 3 ' not because of jinj' undue callousness, but mei'elv’^ 
because there is nothing to arrest attention. We, in India, have heard 
much of lute about tl?e angle of vision outside of this country, there 
{lie earnest men who hope for a great deal from a 'change in that 
{ingle of vision. 1 .'im one of tho.se who believe that it can onl^' be 
for the good of Indi.'i {ind of all in India — Indians and Europeans 
{dike tlu^t the attention of our fellovv'-subjeets in other lands should 
be dr{iwn to Indiji : and it is, l.-ecciU-se I think I have learned to know 
something of lndi{i’s needs {ind l)ee{iuse 1 do most honestlV’ sympathize 
with Indiii’s .'ispinitions, tluit I long to see the people of India make 
{I l.'irge response to the e{ill for this loan. A full response, — the fuller, 
the* better, — will arre.^t the ,{ittention of the whole Empire, and will 
do more tluiii {inything ejse t'oiild do just now, to convince the ^nass 
of the British peoples, — wljo {ifter {ill far more th{in an 3 ' Government 
oflieijils or individuiil polilieitins determine the direction {ind the time 
of reforms, — tlnit Indiji is willing {ind is {ible to be a real ptirtner in 
the hvinpire. ^ 

In {I few moments I sluill call on other and {tbler speakers than 
1 {jm to address you, but first I sluill quote some words used by 
Mr. Llovd George .at the gre.at war loan meeting in London, on the 
11th Januarv hast. The Prime Minister said: “This is wh{it I want 
to see : 1 want to see cheques hurtling through the air, fired from 
|;he citv of London, from everv cit 3 ’, town, village {ind hamlet 
throughout the hind, fired str.aight into the entrenchments of the 
enemy. Everjj well-direeted eheqne, well loaded, properh* primed, is 
.a more formidalile weapon of destruction than a 12-inch shell. 
• * A bi^ lo{in*will shorten the war. It will help to 

s.ave life; it will help to save the British Empire; it will help to 
save Europe ; it will hflp to s.ave civiliz{ition,” and I would add 
{I big Indiiin loan will help to make India’s position in the Ivmpire 
what Indiii’s best friends desire it to be. 
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His Excellencjf** Speech in Bengali at the Sanskrit Convocation, 
on Thursday, 8th March 1917. 

Bhadra Mahila O Bhadra Mahodayagana; 

Ei upadlii-vitarauer vai-sliika-sabbaya kayeka vaisaror paricliaye iiiui 
apanadigake baiulbti valiya maiio kari. Ei karanci iipanfuligor samukslu* 
ilmar mano-bliava ‘ vangii-bliashiltei prakasli karife aiiliijsT liaililin. Ami 
dnhkhcr saliita {irukasa karitecchi ye Sanskrita aikaliar j’^eiTipa sainumiali 
dekhivar iccha cchila ami taha (iekliiyii yiiite pfirWam iiti, Europe bliTsluina 
Hamgraina upasMuta liaoyate aueka loka-liitakara-karyer aiitaniya gliatitechlie. 
Yabai bank Saiiskritn-siksbar unmitir dina ye iiikatavarti taliii ij,mi visvasa 
kari. London mabanagarlte pracliya vidyiir nnnatir janya sainprati 
Mabamaliirna Samrat Mabodaya ye vidyalayer pratistlia kari ysieb ben taliao 
ibar prakrista nidarsaiia. 

Ami iisa kari Vangade.ser bbavisliyat saxanakarta maliodayer sasane 
Sanskrita* siksbar yathocbita nnnati baive^ Ssin*;kr«tta bbasba Bl»arat(‘r 
gaurayer vaafcn. Ye sakala ehbiit.r.i evam adbya^faka adbyaiia o adliyapanadi 
dvara Sanskrita siksliar srl-vriddlii stidbane tatpara rabiyacblicu. iimi tanlia- 
digak(? antarika dbanya-vada diyii vidaya giiiliaiia kariteelilii. 


[TRANSLATION.] 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have learnt to look .upon you as my friends by baving come in con- 
tact with you for several years in tins Aiiuual Convocation of tlie Board c)f 
Sanskrit Examinations for conferring titles. For tins 1 make bold to expro*s{t 
my feelings before you in Bengalee. 1 am sorry it was not ])o.ssible for me 
to see the advancement of Sanskrit study ttf the extent J desired. Tbe 
great war in Europe bas interfered with many works of pnVlic g(»od. But 
1 believe the day of advancement of Sanskrit learning is Jio^^ far off. One 
notable sign of it is the opening of the School for Oriental Studies in London 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor of India. I hope the study of Sanskrit 
language is a glory of India. By offering mAst hearty tbanks to the 
students and professors engagetl in tbe advaneement of Sanskrit learning Ity 
tbeir study and teaebing, I beg leave to bid you good-bye. 
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Hi» Excellency's Speech at the Calcutta Corporation Dinner, on 
Saturday, 10th March 1917. 


Mr. Goode, my Lora Chief Justice and Gentlemen, 

1 felt honoured when some weeks ago you asked me to be your 
guest to-night, jjut 1 Teel even more honoured no,w v^hen I hear that this 
is the first time that the Corjioratiim of Calcutta has entertained any 
Lieutenant-Governor or Governor of liengal as you have entertained 
me. You have taken Lieutenant-Governors for trips on the river before 
now, yo« asked the late Sir Edward Baker to tea; bijt you have asked 
me to what you tell me you ho|je may be the first of a long series of 
annual municipal banquets ; I assure you I highly appreciate your 
kindness. I hope, however, you do not expect me slavishly to follow 
the examine of the tinilllhall or to propound an 3 ’ policy’ or ilivulge anj’ 
State Secrets. Soine* d.'^- ^iuch a cust()m ma\’ grow up, but I am 
enough of a canny Scotsman to be unwilling, needlessh' and dn the 
immediate eve of inv deiftirture, to sa\' anything which might damage 
my reputation as a i)ro|)het if nn- .successor should not happen to agree 
with me. Some one — 1 think it was m^' friend the Ditcher whose enter- 
taining chronicle of Corporation meetings used, 1 am told, to be the 
first article read in the Imliuri Planters' Gazette b\’ the Bihar Indigo 
I'lanters, whom 1 would hardly have suspected of a weakness for Local 
Municipal Self-Government — Pat Lovett — or some one stated the other 
day that Calcutta might be bored b^- hearing what you, gentlemen, 

think of me ; but that it would be interested in hearing what 1 think 

• 

' ol' you. Perh.'i|)s he ex()ected me to be candid rather than lenient ; 
though on an occasion like this 1 think he could hardl\’ expect me to 
speak the whole truth it the truth were unpalatable. As a matter 
ot fact 1 hope that though 1 shall keej) stricth- to the narrow path of 
truth, niv \\a)rds will give 3 '^)u yo cause to repent of having asked me 
to come here. I have been told that a'Ou are a loquacious bod\*, and 
some people fear that«an increase in A'our numbers ma 3 ' lead to too 
many speeches, but I am of those who believe in discussion even sometimes 
when tho.se who.se brilliancw makes them impatient of delay, think it 
idle and unprofitable, and what I have heard of the deliberations of 
3 a)ur Corporation and what I have seen of its works, make me exjx*et 
reason and good sen^e generalh^ to continue to prevail in your tlecisions 
even after the new Bill has given more peojile a chance of talking. The 
Corjioration of Calcutta has enjo 3 -cd the privilege of Self-Government 
based on the elective principle since 187G, it can look confidently to the 
future, knowing that* it h.'is behind it a record of sound, useful and 
Ijonest work of which aii 3 ' Home municipality might well be proud. 

• Little wondtn- then that I am •grateful to you for drinking my 
health, and Jo those wdio have said such kind of things about me for 
theii* words. Little wonder if in thanking you I am myself tempted to 
be loquacious. Yopr Chairman has beejj a good friend to me here! 
Though un,well at the time and longing for a rest, he once cheerfully 
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gave up his leave to take up the work of ray Private Secretary beneath 
the burden of which two strong able hard-working oiRAirs had in rapid 
succession broken dowil. I was grateful to Mr^ Goode then and I have 
been grateful to him tver since. 

Mr. Shirley Trcraearne is literally the first Calcutta Iriend t made. 
He and 1 met 16ng before 1 evc*r drcanit I should ever visit India except 
as a tourist, and it was^ from his talk and frora*the pages of Capital 
that I first learned to know that India contained other live things 
besides tigers, snakes, of which it is well to bewtire, ayd that there is 
good work done' here b^' others besides tlie officers of the Indian Civil 
Service. Navvab Seraj-ul-Islani Khan Biduidur lifis been a Coinraissioner 
of the Corporation since the introduction of the elective principle in 
1876; his public^ services have been appreciated and recognized b^’ 
Government, and I congratulate him on being likely, while in lull 
possession of his powers, to witness the further advance which your new 
Act will bring about. R^li Bahadur Kadha Cluiran Pal also supported 
the toast of my health. He has staked out an ‘almost hereditaiw claim 
in the Municipal Government of Calcutta, {rtid^as*a ktout supporter of 
whatoused to be called I'our “left” or popnkir party keeps fresh the 
memory and the doctrines of his distinguished father, Krista Das Pal. 
I am told that on, — so to speak, — his native heath the Kai Balnulur 
at times gives a free-er rein to his eloquence than he can do in the more 
formal — or shall I say? — not more lively atmosphere of thv Legislative 
Council, where a sand glass and bell, not to s|)eak of cM hide-bound 
president, are obstacles in the way of the ambitious speaker. 1 am 
outside the pale, I can onh' judge of your weighty deliberations from 
the brief and cold reports of the newspai)ers, and I confess that 
I have not always read these reports. I cannot, therefore, say much 
about your words ; I judge v-ou b^’ your deeds ; and on the eve of 
leaving India 1 am glad to bear witness to those deeds which, in 
spite of certain natural disadvantages, have placed Calcvtta amongst 
the first cities of the Empire. 1 know that some of your most impor- 
tant works, 3^our drainage and _vour watcr-suppYy for instance, were 
begun and, — as originalh' designed, — completed before 1876, but they 
have been vastl3' extended .since then. Your water-supph’^— I £im always 
interested in water-suppl3' — for I believe that nothing will do more 
to cure some of the worst of the ph3*sic£d ills which hurt Indi^i than 
the provision of good drinking w.'iter. Your watcr-suppl3'^ S3'stem is in 
its present form comparativel3' new. I forget when the great elevated 
reservoir at Tallah was made, but I remember that .about this time 
five 3'ears ago — for it was on m3’’ birthda3', and my birthda3^ will 
again come round tomorrow week — Mr. Maddox took me to perform 
a ceremony which he told me would put the finishing touch at once 
on the tank and on a high steel chimnc3a I have heard it hinted 
that the scheme has failed and I think 1 have caught echoes of the 
word “waste” — a word which'mv own experience ^in other places 
teaches me is sometimes made use of b3' a conscientious Executive, 
upbraided with a failure to “make good.” 

I have myself at times grumbled at what seemed to me a shortage 
of water in Government House, but even if 3’our supply is still not 
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so .adequate and continuous as it might Ije, I feel sure you jpay con- 
gratulate yoursMves on what you have done, idr no one at any rate 
who realizes as much As I do how level a land j^enj^al is and who has 
heard as I have how much credit (Jovernment complacently accepts over 
such results as it brings about, can complain if you do so. 

As regards 3'our dnainage arrangements, I heard, when 1 ojjened the 
Manicktollah Pumping Station for you a couple of 3’ears ago, that your 
drainage scheme dtttes back to the year in which I was in3’seir born, but 
like myself it ha^considerabl3' altered in 58 years* You, still have large 
drainage problems aheji,d, but the same prudence and wisdom, with 
which the Corporation has faced its earlier diHiculties, will help y’ou to 
solve them. 

* . 

1 cfin personalU' vouch for the fact that 3'our lighting arrangements 

fire better than thc3' were five vears ago, and 1 have no dodbt that this 
is becfiuse sliortlv before I came here, 3-our lightings, originalh^ carried 
on by the G.'is Compfiiu', * was t.'ikeii over In’ the Corporation. As to 
yoUr roads, I spe.'iHi \Vith s<.*mc diflidcnce, for in3' intellect has not 3'’et 
grasped fill the advantfiges, wliich 1 presume the ])eople of Calcutta get 
from vour system of administrfition. I think I remember the Chamber 
of Commerce condemning, with equal severitv 3'our roads and those 
kept uj) by the IhdiHe Works Department on the maidan. I did not 
complfiin of f,he severitv of the condemnation; if 3’ou did, jwrhaps 3'ou 
are pleased that so ffir as I know the Chamber has not 3'Ct found fault 
wi^th the surface you have bitch' given us in Chowringhee. 

I hfive seen Chowringhee in man3' stages of undress — sometimes, 

I regret to remind you, somewhat jirolonged stages, but if you ahvaA's 
dress her in the coat she now wear.s, I think Calcutta will soon forget 
•that Chowringliee find the Corponition were for a time the target of 
nifiny persons who love to till the correspondence columns of the news- 
jiaiiers. Your»Chairman sfivs that for some 3'ears — 3’ears which 1 think 
must have synchronized with my term of oflice — you have onl3' been 
experimenting, and we fill kmhv jhfit experiments are often uncomfort- 
able troulilesome things. 

I shall, perhaps, nevbr know if fisphaltum was an experiment. It 
might, perhaps, be fin indiscretion on my part were I to ask— but 1 
sinccrel3' hope that it nuiv prove to be the perfect road surface, for 
which you have been seeking during all the time I hfive been in 
India. 

I have been fiblt», without saying anything which I would not 
maintain in an3' compan3' to congratulate t'ou on many notable 
improvements which you have effected, but there is one municipal 
institution, which *1 frequently see and smell; for which I can say no 
good word and whicll I can hardly think any of you would care to 
‘defend— I mean one which I am content to cfdl your municipal railway, 
thbugh I understand the Customs Authoritites won’t allow it that 
title. » • 

1 know 3'ou would like to do away' with it. Your ambition some , 
dav to make Circular Road the boulevard of Calcutta is a fine one. 
Alike oA aesthetic: and on sanitary grounds we all condotnn the system 
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which, inyotves that railway. I sincerely trust that ( before long your 
plans for a more rapid and less objectionable disposal ot the city refuse 

will be Carried out. » ■ ' 

< 

I am glad that during my term of office the lmprove>nent Trust 
has been set at >vork. I have seen something of Northern Calcutta and 
I know how necessary for the health and convenietice of the people, some 
new broad throughfares are. The work of the Trust is just now at 
a standstill, but I hope that before long the legal, difficulties which have 
arisen, will be ^et at rest; and that the Trust will be dbleto resume its 
operations in a way which may sfitisly all public-spirited men. 1 know 
thfit the work of such a body, armed with wide powers, must firouse 
much opposition ; it cannot be expeeted that the ordinary citizen, where 
his own private^ interests clash with those of the public, w*ill submit 
readih' to any sacrifice, or that even where, tis a fiict, these interests do 
not clash, he will always be sufficiently cool and detached to recognize 
that the3’ do not. Some hardship prol)abl3' tjiere must inevital)l\' l)e, 
but if thesvork of the Trust is carried on in a just piid sympathetic wa\', 
1 believe the people of Calcutta, as they see* fine streets open up in 
sanitar3' congested areas, and dark ill-ventilated houses making room 
for new buildings constructed on modern lines, will become reconciled to 
man3' things which thev look on now as grievances and will, — when thev 
see a new and more splended Calcutt.'i growing up on the ruins of the 
bid, — bless the Act, which some of them still condemn, f 'was glad to 
read the other da 3 ' in the address 3’ou have pre|)ared for pre.sentation to 
1113’ successor that the Corporation ami the Improvement Trust /ire 
working harnionioush’ together; it is well that this should be so, for 
the Corporation and the Trust are sister bodies, — one siip|)lements the 
other, — the destinies of this great cit3' are eonjointly in the hands of 
both. 

1 should like to see Calcutta 20 3’Cfii:s lienee; jierlmps I should 
not know it, with new Chowringhees traversing it from luirth to south 
and from east to west and with 3’onr sordid si\burbs traijsfornied into 
pleasing garden cities. 

I will refer to one other point — the consl;itution{il question — and 
I have done. 

Rai Kadha Charan Pal Bahadur, as we know, rcjircsents the popular, 
the progressive, part3^ and he — vety* naturally and properh' — looks ahead 
to the time, when the Corporation will enjoy’ a huger measure than 
it does now of autonomy’ based on the elective principle. I do not think 
my’ worst enemy would call me a reactionary, and 1 sympathize with 
the aspirations of the Rai Bahadur. Your present system of representa- 
tive Government, combined with official control, has, on the whole, 
I think 3’ou will agree, worked well, but it has the qualities inherent in 
such a system and it is inevitable that the elected Commissioners should 
ask for something more It vv*Duld not be projjer fonme, as I lay’ down 
my office, to discuss such Ji question, but you will recognize that it is 
part of a greater question, in which all India is interessted. That the 
advance you aspire to will some time be made, I have jio doubt ; that it 
will be a true advance seems to me certain, but I realize also that there 
is another sid^ to the shield. I think that Self-Government, even if it is 
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not always the in^st cflicient kind of Government, is a good ‘tlyng, but 
there are many interests in Caleutta, which deserve to be consulted and 
I know that many of 3'o*u have some misgiving jj,bout throwing over 
your present sj’stem ti)o precipitately for a new anci untried system, 
which at first may prove less efficient. But these are controversial 
questions on which it ^would not be proper — and on wtiich you would 
not ask me — to prononnee ojiinions here. 1 carry away with me many 
impressions of Calyuttu, which will he happy memories when I have 
left India; Calcutta hiis been a jilcasant place tq sojourn in, and I well 
understand the affection of those to whom it is a “city of adoption.” 
I thank you for your hospitality and I wish you — the Commissioners 
of the Corporation and its Executive — all success in the onerous and 
importanC duties you are carrying out. t 
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Hia Excellency* a bpeech at the Bengal Lfgialative Council, 
* on 14th March 1917. 


Gentlemen, , 

I thank those Honourable Members who luiA’e spoken about me. 
Their words were far kinder tlian I deserve, ljut I know they meiint 
what thej’^aid; and I am truly grateful. I thanliall cl you lor the way 
in which you accepted riK*ir words. Wlien one has worked in close touch 
with friends for fiv’c \’ears one cannot but feel satj when the work has to 
come to an end. You are my friends and I do indeed feel sad just now. 
When I came to Bengal to preside as Governor over nn’ colleagues in 
Council five 3’ear§ ago I confess I felt anxious. I knew that the changes 
which brought me here were not wholly welcome to many t>f those over 
whom I was to rule, and I was not cpiite reassured by the thought that 
the Government which brought about those .changes relied, as their 
Despatch fo the Secretary of Stfite show’cd, o^n the liiet that by the help 
of a singularly able Civil Service a series of*nen^t)f no eonsj)icuous ability 
had been able to carry on a diflieult Government in other places ; for the 
same despatch led me to expect greater difiiculties here than are found 
in other places; and I knew that some of those who most clearly 
foresaw difficulties doubted whelher any good thing could come out of 
Madras. But it was not long before 1 learned that far more ])cople in 
Bengal were willing to help me than I could have hoped for and that 
criticism is always meant to l)e fair and that anything which may seein 
harsh in it is due to want of full knowledge, not to ill-will. 

It has often been pointed out that a Governor in India i)residing over 
his Legislative Council has to do what in England and many other 
countries is done b\’ two men. He has to act both as Speaker of his 
Council and also as head of the Executive* Government^’ and I have 
myself pointed out, though I do not know' that what I said was under- 
stood quite as I meant it to lie, that a Go's^ernor ?s the onl*y man here 
who can effectiveh’ play the jiart so often needed in the public interests 
played b3' the leader of the opposition in England. It is not ahvays 
cas>’ for one man to discharge such var^’ing duties. I did not expect to 
satisf)' every one at all times, but I have been fortunate in those who 
helped me. I thank 1113- colleagues on the Executive Council who form 
so to speak m3’ cabinet ; iimong them there has onl3' been one change. 
Sir William Duke, — to whom 1 owe as much gratitude for help as finy 
man can owp to another left us, and was succeeded 1)3' Mr. Bcatson Bell ; 
but Mr. L3’on and Sir Shamsul Hilda have w’orked with me all tlirough. 
To each of them I desire to exjiress m3' thanks. 

I w’ould like to take this chance too of pub]icl3’ thanking all 1113' 
officials for w’hat the3’ have done to make the burden of 1113’ labours 
light. I fear they must often have thought me slow’-wj^tted. It must be 
annoi’ing to have a Governor asking tiresome questions about things he 
knows nothing of and wanting to have explanations of niatters \Yhich 
to an expert seem obvious. When I read the question^ jmt by some of 
you in the Council 1 oocasionalU' wonder whethei* Ihe Governor or the 
Additional Metnfbers of his Council give most trouble to Secretaries to 
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Gcnernment, ayW when I find how gladly the Secretaries* siiSer me, 
tcl that the^- must jjc very wise indeed. ^ 

I thank you all for the help you have given me iw this house, for 
Af)ur leady acquiesenee to niv rulings and for the intelligent way in 
whieh you have done ^^^our work. No one can say that Legislative 
Councils have been a IfTilure in India ; most now admit that the Councils 
must as time goes on be treated with greater consideration and be given 
larger jjowers. ^ was sflruck when a veiw high official told me that he 
thouglit Councils have done one very good thing for India ; they have, he 
said, heliicd to make officials more painstaking and more accurate. 

I had not thought of it in that light. 1 have looked on the Councils as , 
institutions whicli will train unofficial Indians to use the extended power 
which tliey hope some day to have: audit has l^een my aim as your 
Ih'csident to encinirage you, wlien 1 had a chance, to so use/ the powers 
you now have, as to convince those who can secure future powers for 
y()u of your fitness to rtiake good use of them. 

I hope you h;ive* nojt ILund me too harsh in mj* rulings. 1 feel 
convinced that strict adhefence to a proper jirocedure is most essential. 

I believe that vou will find vour best guide in the traditions of the 
British Iloiist* of Coiiiinons .'iiul 1 nin j^hicl that I am to be succeeded 
l*y a man witli c()nsi(leral)lc- House of (,'ommons experience, and who, 
tliere((ne, eaiwhelp you mneli. 

You and I Iiave not passed a j^reat deal of legislation. 1 am sorry 
foi* tliis. But it was ineYitaI)le, you all know why. You all long for 
the cause to be soon removed ; and I trust you will all do your 
Ijcst to induce the people of tliis PresideiKW to make lull use of the 
<)l)portnnity whieh tlie i.ssue of the War Loan will give them directly 
t)f taking tlieir part in removing it. Most of our energy in the house 
has been taken up in asking or answering (piestions or in discussing 
resolutions, ft somewhat profitless use of energy 1 believe some of 
you think it. But to that 1 demur. Bv’ rpiestions and answering of 
questions l)v resolutions and* th^ discussion of resolutions we get to 
know each otlier’s minds. Government cannot do justice to itself, 
Jiny more than it can do justice to the people over whom it is set, 
unless both the people know the mind of Government {ind Government 
knows the mind of the |)eoplc : it is the duty of those of us who 
are officials, especially' of my three eollc.agues and myself to explain 
what C'overmnent thinks and why we think it, but it is no less the 
duty of those of you, who are not offieijils to let me and Government 
know what the people whom you represent think. 

Some of you have told me that my administration will be 
remembered chiefly as the adniinistmtion which enforced an act 
which is not a Bengal* Act, — the Defence of India Act — , an Act which 
Some of you say the people of Bengal do not like, and in the 
administration of ■'which some of ytni find much to blame. I have 
spoken of thajt Act before, and I am going to speak of it again now. 
It is sonly fair to you and to my successor that I should. Some of 
you believe— I have heard you say so — thf^t the greater proportion of 
those v^ho have been dealt with under the A A have been proceeded 
against merely because police officers have suspicion^ about them. 
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I have •('bid j’ou before that that is not the case;' rand I tell yon 
again that it is not *the case. I have frcqiy?ntly asked those who 
make the statement \o let me Inive the names ot a few, half-a-dozen 
even, out of the large number — they say it is far the larger proportion 
of ajiproximately 800 people dealt with under either the Delence of 
India Act or the Regulation III of 1818 — whom thev believe to be 
merely the victims ol' ])olice suspicion. They hfive not so far .sent 
me anv names. But 1 am having everv cfiscrre-e.'ja mined and most 
carefully tabulated afid 776 cases have been re-examined up to date. 
Of these— , 

One hundred and twenty-one hare been implicated by their own 
confessions made here in Bengal. 

That is quite apart from some others who have made confessions 
to authorities outside of Bengal. A further 229 are implicated by 
confessing associates whose statements are supported by corroborative 
evidence .‘■'uch as finds of arms or property known to have been stolen 
in dacoities t>r bv documentarv evidence* ou bv their own eonduet 
on arrest. 

One hundred and sixty-one are implicated by the confessit)ns of 
associates, generally two or more, but without sucli corroborative 
evidence as 1 have just mentioned. 

One hundred and ninetA’-five are implicated by such corroborative 
evidence supported bj’ statements made by informers. 

.\nd seventy have been implicated by evidence of informers couj)led 
with evidence of association. Of these .seventy’, ten .are accused by 
informers who have been murdered. This strengthens, to my mind 
at least, the ease for believing thiit the information given w.as 
probablv true. 

r 

In six other cases bombs were produced by the sources who gave 
the information. 

I ' ‘ ^ 

In 21 more of the 70 cases what seems to be veiy strong evidence 
of association with known criminals is relied on, in addition, of course, 
to the informer’s statement. 

In 17 the men are accused though onh’ on the evidence of 
informers of such dangerous crimes, that I do not think Government 
would be justified in giving up such control as it has of them. 

In 16 more cases release has been granted or shortly will be 
granted. Releases from control under the Act since the beginning of this 
year amount to about 30. 

The.se figures show that the number of cases in which there is not 
something very definite to justify detention ds under 5 per cent, 
of the whole of cases dealt with, and in this number of less than 
5 per cent, there is strong evidencc'of association in advlition to informers’ 
statements. 

If what I have said is true, and I believe it is true, it is enough 
to show that there is no truth whatever in the accusation made 
against Government to the effect that we tire dealing with these men 
mcrel v on the ‘suspicion of individual police officers. 



I have only^^cntioned so far 776 cases. These 776 aVe’.the cases 

0 which up to now a rc-cxamination has been made, but the complete 
number of cases dealt \vith altogether under the ^ct and under the 
{iegulcitions in Bengal is 791, It is fair that I should point this out 
though it is not very material, for the difference is satisfactorily' accounted 
foi. I here arc thre^ cases examined before but not yet re-examined, 

1 luirdly expect to find anything wrong with these. The remainder are 

cases sent here by tluj (iovernment of India with orders to intern or 

from other prot’inces, and of three men belonging '*to other provinces 

dealt w'ith bv other Governnients. 

*■ • 


There w'as one case in which 
order issvied fis his was found to be 


a man was releiused just after the 
a case of mistaken identity. 


As showing that the inrorniiition received l)y the police is not as 
unrelicable as .‘some of our critics tell us it is, 1 would like* to point out 
t<» you that such information has led to 54 finds of arms and ammuni- 
ticMi. Forty-seven of these were finds of pistols or pistol .carti'idges. 
In 20 of these cases tin; af'ins found have been identified as the stolen 
propetry of private jiersons who had complained of their loss b\’ ‘thefts 
or dacoities in which peo'ple of the lihaclrolok class were suspected at 
the time the lo.^se.s occuried. It must, I think, strike you as significant 
that 14 of the persons dealt with wer/.* men actually seen shadowing 
jiolice oflicc^s, and that in live cases the shadowing was followed by 
actual murder. 

Five of those whom we have dealt with, while in custody, threatened 
])()liee oflicers with death, and three threatened witnesses with death. 


.Some of you have told me yoti admit that the crimes exist; you 
’even admit that Government may be right in its ideas as to who the 
criminals are, but you <leny tliat the Defence of India Act lias been of 
.any use. I, do not .agrcA* with you and I will tell you why. The 
Defence of India Act w.as passed in .‘\ugust 1914, but the information 
obtained bV means df the Act relates in some instances to crimes which 
were committed before the passing of the Act. We may take, roughly 
speaking, the 1st January 1914 as the date on which we began to be 
able to derive any benefit from disclosures made owing to the Defence 
of India Act. Before that date there were 107 outrages of the kind 
we are considering. Some of the men concerned in 95 of these were 
convicted. In a fair jjroportion of cases approvers or informers have 
mentioned the names of men who have subsequently been dealt with 
under the Defence of India Act when found by Govevnnient to be 
reasonably suspected of complicity in other crimes, but no clue whatever 
has been found in 49 out of the 107 cases. 

ft 


Since January 1914 down to the middle of last month there have 
been 67 outrages— convictions have been obtained against men concerned 
m eight of these? Confessions naming some at least of the prepetratoi'S 
have been nyide about 42 other ca^s, and there is other evidence making 
similar disclosures in all but eight of the remainder. I ‘unfortunately 
must not disclcKse^ names, but I can as^ufc you that it is not at all 
a large proportion of thostvwho have committed outrages since January 
1914 to whost idcjitity the police luive no clue. Th^t total number ol 
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absconders is not large; that of those whose names Jirc iiulefiiiitely known 
is very small indeed. ^Jut these nitnibers include some ver^' dangerous 
men, and until these var\’ dangerous men tire under our control, it would 
be most unwise lor Government to deal fis leniently as 1 would like witlt 
other men who are mere tools — sometimes perhaps tools who hjrve no 
idea to what evil purpose they themselves are bjjing put. We cannot 
let our care slacken while there are men nncaught, who we believe have 
been conceriied in two or in some cases even ijioro— six in one case — 
murders. The Defefice i)f India Act is whiit has helped' ns. I am only 
saving what I believe to be absolutelv true when I sav that the Defence 
of India .Act has helped to defend the young educated men of Mengal as 
nothing else has defended them — not their own fathers — not their teachers 
for they were ignorant; not their associates, nor the3' themselves for 
they were blind to the danger, against a mean criminal organization 
which, while it pretends to aim at freeing India from a foreign t\'ranny, is 
doing {I great deal to bring Bengal into a hfitred which she does not 


deserve from her fellow provinces in Indiji and whiyh can only result iu 
postponing of reforms which will benefit noj llewgal only, but the whole 


of India. 


1 have said enough, gentlemen, on this subject. I would only once 
more appeal to you — as I have appealed to voti before — not to disregard 
facts. ' • ' 

I'here is much that India needs ; you can all of you help her to get 
it. Those ot you who are Indians hjive every reason tr) try and get it; 
and you will, I honestly believe, get it more surely with the help of my 
countrymen than you can do alone. The whole British Bmpire has its 
eye on you as it never had before. If 1 may give \'ou one parting word 
of counsel it is this — do not refuse — merely because of some hard things 
which have been said or even of some hard things which have been done, 
to let your case be well looked into by men who are Britons by blood, 
but who do not live in the British Islands. There is ignorance— crass 
ignorance if you will about each other both mi India and in the Colonies. 
I have tried to learn, I think I have learned something of the way in 
which the people of the Overseas Dominions look on human affairs, and 
I think I know’ something of your attitude. You pa\’ me the compliment 
sometimes of telling me that I understand quicker than man}’ of my 
fellow-eoiintrymen do what the true aims of Indians are. Sometimes 
I hope I do, but if I do so at all, it is because I learned in Australia to 
appreciate an attitude of mind towards England which had I never been 
there I should never have known, and which has often been recalled to 
me in conversation with your most earnest thinkers here. 

To those of you who are officials I know I need say little. It is A'our 
proud boast that your every action here is meant to benefit the people 
of the land in w’hich you serve. If you do but truly realize what the, 
needs of the people are, your actions w’ill w’in theif own reward, 
I believe you could get more help than you do from the people in 
realizing this, ioid it is largely because 1 want you to get more help that 
I look forward to extension of education and of Local v^lf-Government. 
Finally, I would ask those.of you who are not Indians "and who ar^ not 
officials, to think of your responsibilities. It is you and those of your 



cUiss who went ht^orc you who have iiiade India what she is*— tlie most 
valued dependency of the British Empire, and ^ one on which other 
Empires look with 1 on"i\ipf e3'es. You far more t^ian an\' Government 
officials \iave developed Calcutta and with Cfilcutta what makes most 
for stability' in India ; and it is with 3^)11 — far more than with an v 
Government officials tlmt the future of Bengal rests. Ko one can sa3' 
that 3’ou have not given thought to what yarn arc doing here, no one 
can accuse you of idleness or of want of intelligence, but if yoij look to 
the future — if you wfitch the tendency of events and the growth ol 
tlnmght fimong the |)eople round 3’ou — I do think 3*011 must feel that 
problems fire springing up the solution of which must fiftect you and 
your successors ami which nifiy either benefit you fir hurl you find your 
sueeessors’ ficcording fis you tfike or fh) not take a shfi^e in theii solu 
tion. I would fipiieal to you to do your best to understand what is 
going on firound voii. As Governor I have been helped by «ill classes. 

1 am grateful to all for their help. But this I venture to say— Indians 
would have helped me mor-cifthey hfid shown me that they \yere more 
eloselv unitefl in them asiiivntlons, and Eiigli.shmcn would ha ve helped me 
more if they had shown me* better that they knew what Indian aspira- 
tions are. I have been here* during an interesting time, I leave you just 
when fi still more interesting time is beginning. It has been my great 
object while here to trv find induce all to ivork togetlicr and to sec each 
other's point r>f view. Mow fiir I hfive succeeded I may never know, but 
this I do know that without mutual understanding among all whose 
i„U‘re.sts lie in Bengal, Bengfil cannot take, as I sincerely trust she 
may, the lefiding iiart in the political ami industrial progress oi India. 

Gentlemen, I have said enough — 1 now merely wish yoii-aml in 
(loin.' so, I avfiil mvself of a 1‘resident’s privilege figamst which there 
'is no aiMical to wish you on behalf of my wife as well as ol mysell- 
o'oocl- live. 
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Hi$ Excellency’s Reply to the Address presented by the British Indian 

Association, on 17th March 1917. 

Maiiakajadhira^a Bahadur, Maharajas, Rajas and ('iKntlemen, 

I sincerelj' thank you for coniinj^ here this inorninj? to present me 
with a farewell address. The British Indian Association, as the premier 
Indian Associatiorf in Bengal, was among the first ofdhc ])ublic bodies 
to welcome me on my arrival ; between those expressions of welct)me 
and our ceremony of this morning there lies an interval of live years — an 
interval infinitely short in the development of a nation, but long in the 
life of one who ..has passed middle age. I)unng these yeai's I have 
visited every district in Bengal, and during these visits I have been 
royally entertained by many of yon, and — what is of more value — I have 
made friendships among you which 1 trust will last long after 1 leave 
this country. 

From the first I had at any rate on/* boml of sympathy with you : 
I myself am a landholder, and I can aj)preciate some of youi' dinieiilties 
and some of your responsibilities. It is mainly from von and from 
others such as you that a new (lovernor can learn the needs of rural 
India, and it is to you that he l6oks for advice as to how he can best 
help the great majority of those placed under his rule. 

I thank you for your kindly reference to the administration ol’ 
Bengal during the past five years. As 1 said in Council the other day we 
had to begin by facing special difliculties due to administrative changes 
which were not welcomed by all who were aflected by them. Those 
special difficulties have to a large c.xtent been got rid of, but Bergal 
has still great proljlems to solve, and she always will have great 
problems to solve — for fresh ones must springaip everyday in any truly 
live communitj'. 

The financial stringency of the last tw) and half ye, 'irs lias delayed 
more than one measure which will, 1 hope, some day do much good. 
Without monct’ Government cannot carry out those changes in district 
administration of which I have often sjioken in the country and about 
which there has been a good deal of healthy criticism ; much of it, at 
first especiallj', hostile to Government. 1 believe that those changes 
will do good, not only or ehieflj' because thej* will put our officers in 
a better position to do their duty, but because they will help the jieople 
to help themselves, aud to do their duty too. T regret that want of 
moncA' has brought about their delay. I regret that want of money 
made it impossible even to consider many things eonnected with 
education, with river communications, with the health‘of the people and 
with their prospect of growing richer. 1 regret that I have done so 
little, but I hope my successor may be more fortunate ; I hojic he may 
have better opportunities than I have had, and that you will hcl|) him 
to make full' use of them. 

I trust I am sincere in m\' sj’mpathj* for the welfare and 
advancement of the people and in my desire to maintain the best 
tradition of British justice, but that is not enough ;• sympathy and 
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goo -will alone c%nnot solve great problems ; great problems ‘can only 
je solved by haVd steady work pursued in an honest and fearless spirit 

of enquiry after truth » and such work must Idc spread over many 

years. * . 

. • 

Mvieh of the work needed must be done bj’’ Government; but much 
ol it also must be done by the people themselves ; you know the needs 
of 3 'our country ; j'ou are jsducated and you are enlightened enough 
to see that some .of ^he things, which your less educated-, and less 
enlightened fello\v-countrA-rnen do not 3 'ct recqgnize* as even desirable, 
are sorely’ needed indeed. 

better water-supply and better sanitation, 1 believe jmu all feel the 

value of these ; von know that thev would do much for your tenants 
. * • 
and for the welfare of Bengal generall 3 \ You know — what it took me 

some time to realize— how careless, how apathetic about ihese matters 

arc inanv of the very people who would gain most, if tanks were 

cleaned, if pollution was* removed, if projjer steps were taken to prevent 

the accumulation ’ iif rubbish — all comparativch’ simple things in 

them.sclve.s — the gain wonld %e great. 1 have often discussed , such 

ma tters with some of you and 1 have tried to encourage \’OU to lend 

a helping hand. I take this opportiinitA’ of thanking those of j-ou who 

have heljied, rmd I carnestlv beg a'Ou xdl to consider whether you cannot 

help even nvjre. 

1 am glad that you believe that the policx’ of Government in 
n^ard to the scourge of mal.aria during the last five years has been 
;i stuind policy. Not much Ims been done as yet, but I believe 
Dr. Bentley’s work is in the right direction. I am glad too that 
little progress has been made towards entrusting the people with 
*gi eater powers of Self-Government. 1 have often commended the 
rei)ort of the Bengal District .Administration Committee to Aa)ur careful 
study ; 1 refel'red, a moment ago, to m\' desire to carry out some 
of its recommendations. 1 refer to it again, for 1 believe the solution 
of our problem of Village Sflf-tiovernment will best be found on the 
lines laid down by Sir Hdward Leviuge’s Committee. 

1 will not sav much to you now about the fight with what \’Ou 
call the terrorist movement; during the last five years I have tried 
to identify myself with Bengal, and like you 1 feel infinite sorrow 
and humiliation that such a movement slundd cast a shadow on the 
fair fame of the province. It is our duty to restrain with a firm 
hand whatever necifs restraint, and it is our duty to enquire with 
an open mind into the causes which have led to discontent. Cause 
there must be for all political movements, and it is our duty where 
we can to modify* things so that movement may be on the true lines 
of progress. You, the great landlords and nobles, have better means 
tlian any one,— if^you will but use them,— of judging and of advising 
Government as to this. Do not hesTitate to advise Government about 
matters inertly because they seem to be small or trivial,, the smallest 
thing ma 3 ‘ start a movement hard to check if it be once begun, ami 
we ought alwa 3 'S 'tfo keep in mind the* idej^ never better expressed 
than by ArlstotJc in words which, as 1 may remind ygu, Sir Bamfylde 
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Fuller, ^h© was a friend of many of you, — suggested should he 
inscribed on the walls ^f Indian Council Chamber— 

^ ^ ^ • 

iiypoifTai fitp §vp a aracrei*; 6 p Trepl /iiKpojp a\X' t’/c ^LKpm\ 

“ Revolutions arise not about trifles l)ut out of trifles.” 

There is onl\" one other point to which ^ shall now speciall\^ 
refer. Vou know that I have eiicoura;.(e(l you in connection with 
the or^^anization of tlie lienii^al Ambulance Corps, and ihe Hcn«,f«'di 
Double Coinpanv. I u^ost sincerely wish that I coultl have seen the 
Company increased to a Battalion before I left lienoal, and 1 hope 
most sincerely that you will do all you can to achieve this, both by 
encouraging those who can to serve and by helping to raise the 
considerable sum* needed to enable them to do so. 

I thank, 3'ou for your kindly reference to Lady Carmiclnnel and 
to her work among the women of Bengal. Wlnat she has done has 
indeed been for her a labour of love, and n^ne the less Init ])erliaps 
all the iiKirc for that reason it will, I ho^)e, go.oi^ l)earing fruit kmg 
after slie has left 3-011. 

(gentlemen, once more I thank 3^011 inogt sincerely for what you 
have done for me and for m3' Government both as an Association 
and each in vour individual capacit3;, and 1 thank von too most 
warinh’' for the personal frienefship 3^011 have extended to mv wife *and 
to myself. 
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His Excellency 8 Repfy to the Address presented^ by the Central 
National Muhammadan Association, on I7th March 1917, 

Nawab Abdul Jaisbar and (iKNTLKMFN 

• ' ’ 

I thank you for coniing here to hid me farewell, and I thank you 
loi what you have^said jiliout iny adiuinistratiou of this Presidency from 
the Muliammadan juant of view. 

As a rule men cho.sen^to net as (lovernors in India must necessarily 
come here unacquainted with the special problems to which the 
existence, side by side, of the two ‘jreat communities, Hindu and Muham- 
madiin, j*ives rise, .and it is only by i)atient study that they can hope to 
understand these problems. In m\- own case the difficulty yvas to some 
c.xtcnt enh.anccd by the administrative ch.anges made in 1912. I hope 
1 did ni_v best, and I <^ratefully acknowledge the help which I received. 
So(jn alter I arrived ,hcre 1 formed a friendship with that large-souled 
and generous noblciman — the N^iwab Sir Salimullah Bahadui* — whose loss 
we so greatly deplore, lie guided me in many waj'S, by his sound 
common-sense and by his bluntness of e.vpression which so often arrested 
my attention and made me think. Aljiny others of you have also helped 
me .at different times, .and 1 have gretitly appreciated the long talks 
1 h.ave h.ad uath your respected President Nawab Abdul Jabbar and with 
N.a w.al» Sei ,aj-nl-Isl.am. 

* lint liesides these adv.antages 1 have h.ad another the value of which 
I cannot overestimate. 1 have had near me as my colleague throughout 
five years the Hon’l)le N.awab Sir Syed Shamsul Huda, K.C.i.li. At my 
tJonneil llo.ard, tlie Nawal) Sahib has .alw.ays been a fearless critic of 
(joveniment measures and though perfectly fair to all, a strong 
advocate of Muhammadan interests. But not only has he been a valued 
eolleagne, he h;is .also been to me .a most faithful and sympathetic friend, 
ever le.ady io help nw and^to teach me to understand the varied 
problems of Beng.al from the poiift. of view of those whom he represents; 
esijeeiallv throughout these hast two ye.ars and-a-half when the action of 
Turkey has sorely torn the feelings of so ni.any Muhammadans — feelings 
with which 1 have the profoundesL sympathy — the presence of the 
Nawab Sir Syed Shatnsul Muda at my elbow has been of immeasurable 
A’.alne to me. 

I assure yon that I .appreci.ate and admire the steadfast loyalty of 
your community, lliat loyalty has eartbled Government .to feel con- 
fident that the difficulties of a peculiarly difficult time will be overcome, 
find it is fi loyalty which I feci sure will never be forgotten. My Govern- 
ment hfive improx^ed vonr positit»n : we have clone more for y-ou than 
,'inv other Government ever did, in giving to Muhammadans more ec^ual 
opportunity for eduefition find a larj>;cr find ffirer share of such posts as 
they have fitted themselves for. You are thankful for this; but in y^our 
"nititude voft wiselv continue to look for more. » 

I wfis not wjiolly sorry to hear you say that the Muhammadans, 
in Bengal have stilf some grievances; /or n# community which is 
thoroughly ‘satisfied with everything as it exists will ^ver make much 
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progress, ^nd it is onh’ in the progress of communities thlit we can hope 
for advancement of the | province. You have well described the duty of 
the Governor of Berjgahas one of “moulding an 3 directing the united 
life of its peoples into health\- and progressive channels.” It has been 
my earnest desire^ to carry out that duty, and I hope I have not been 
quite unsuccessful in doing so, but I know well tljat any success which 
I have achieved has been due to the loyal support of the [icople over 
whom I hikve the honour to be placed. 

As time goes 911 I tnist that the spread of education and the raising 
of the common standard of living may make ,thc life of the people of 
Bengal a more united one than in some ways it has hitherto liecn ; an 
union of aim among all communities and a determination to work 
together will more*than most things make it easier for future Governors, 
not only to point out the healthy and progressive channels of which yon 
spoke, but to assist the people in making full use of them. 

Once more I thank you, gentlemen, for 3*our»good wishes for me and 
for Lady Carmichael and I wish vou all faifewcll.' 
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^ Hu Excellency* a Reply to the Address presented by the Marwari 
Association, on 17th March 1917. 

Rai Makikam Goknka* Hahadi'k and (Jentlemkn, 

I was not loiifjj ill Cjilcuttu hcforc I hciircl of the iniportaive of the 
Marwari comnniKitv and of tlie great servic’cs whjch hs members have 
rendered in building up Ihe eommereial prosperity of the city: nor 
was I long in learning how wisely they have shown their attachment 
to the l.'iiid of their adoption by supjiorting charitable and philanthropic 
objects, f have visited your hospital, I laid the foundat,ion-stone oi the 
educfitional institution you have erected for the instruction of3'Our boys; 
and I have luid experience of A'our charities in manj' other channels. It 
has been a great satisfaction to me tf) find that many of v'ou are 
liberallv supporting LjuIv Carmichael’s IJcngal Women s Wiai Fund. 
The good works of your I*^'cs*ident arc widel v known, not onlj' in Bengal 
and in his ancestral home iii Kaj|)utana, but also in Puri, in Orissa and 
in Deoghur in Bihar. I <\ as delighted when he was appointed Sheriff 
of Calcutta, for that showed that the im])ortance of your community 
D and the jiublic spirit of your President was recognized In' the \iccr03'. 

I svinpatTiize with you in your prayers for the early victory of the 
Allied .\nuies. You are business-men and bankers, and no one can 

re!fli/e better than vou do the need for supporting the King-Emperor 

not oulv with men, but also with money. Your community may not 
beable'togivemen, but 1 feel confident that you will lend whatever 
gurney you can-espccially as the attractions offering by way of return 
•are so generous, and as lending it will obviously help to bring nearer 
the peace we all so much, long foi. * 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the good wishes you express for the 
future happiness uiid pr^ispcritv of myself and Lady Carmichael. I can 
promi.se you that neither she mSr 1 will ever forget Bengal and all 
that Bengal has been to ns; and it is in full con viction of that that 
I now wish you good-!jye. 
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Hia Excellency*» Reply to the Address presented by the Bengal 
Landholders* Association, on 17th March 1917. 

Maharaja Bahadur, Raja Sajhds and GuNTUEMij^’, 

That flay five years to which j’ou refer is indelibly imprinted 
on my nicinoiw. I had been called from Madras to administer yonr 
newly constitutejl ^’residency ns its Governor, and I hfid just arrived 
in Calcutta. I had seen nothin^jf of Benj^al, — nothin" of her industries, — 
except a little of the junjjfles of the Siindarbans, some of the palm 
trees of the 24 -Farganas and of Midnapore and the chimneys of the 
jute mills, as I "sailed up the Hoo^^hly. I knew there were many 
great problepis to be faced, but I knew little of the facts which 
nnderlaj’ those ])roblems. The sympathetic reception which 3-011 ami 
other public bodies accorded me greatly cnconj-aged me, and did much 
to strengthen me. , 

During these five vears I have visited c.erv district in the I’rcsidcncv 
and I have been the guest of .several members of yonr Ass«)ciatif)n. 
I have thus learned to look at things tf) some extent with vour 
ej-es, and at the same time 1 have had opportunities of trving to let 
5’ou see things with mv eves.' I venture to hope th.at this mutual 
interchange of our jtoints of view was of some help to jou, as it 
certainU’ was of ver\- great help to me. 

In this countrv where the cultivators, who form so large a ])ropor- 
tion of the iieople, have not as vet been given an education which 
fits them to express opinions on ])ublic questions, the Governor of the 
Province must needs look almost wholly to the landlords and tenure- 
holders for that help and advice in rural matters, which he woidd 
like to get also from direct representatives of the cultivators themselves. 
This adds greath- to the responsibility which falls upon the shoulders 
of 3'our Association — for the interest of the cultiv.'ttors and the interests 
of those who receive rents arc not alwavs the same, and it is inqyortant 
that 3'ou should understand and appreciate thf ])oint of view of the 
cultivators so that in plficing your own views before the Governor 
3’ou ma3' be able to show him where thew are the same as and where 
they differ from those of vour temints. To be able to do this well, 
it is necessar3' that 3-011 should avoid the disadvantages under which 
an absentee landlord must evcr3'vvhcre labour, for in no countrv can 
a landlord do full justice to the needs and to tlie aspirations of his 
tenants, unless he fre(;iuentl3’ resides amongst them. 1 foresee that .at 
no distant date certain tenanej- legislation will be called for in Bengal, 
and to a large extent the fairness of such legislation both to l.andlord 
and to tenant will depend on the advice which von give to Government. 
It will be 3-our dutj- to af^vise and to help (h)vernment and inj- 
successor, therefore I am glad to feel sure that 3-011 will help my 
successor .and will advise him in the same honest and straightforward 
manner in which 3'ou have advised me. 

I thank you for the kind words you have said regarding my 
administration. The advancement of a great jirovincc is a slow 
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process ; it is ^^cult for us to say exactly what advance luis been 
made duriii}; th?s short period, but like you 1 ^fecl convinced that an 
advance has been madl‘, thouf^h it is only too, true that in}' jeais 
of office have been clouded by the political crime to which }OU lefei. 
f have tried elsewhere to meet the criticism of my administiation o 
the Defence of India Act. as I have tried to meet the ciiticisin o 
all other pulilic actions for which I and my (loveinnient ha\e 
responsible by taking the i)eo|)le into my confidence to the utmos 
that 1 am able<» and by placing before them the facts upon w nc i 
mv judgments have been lornied, believing that atn fliffeience 
judgment is not due to inherent difference in character or temperament, 
but rather to want of complete knowledge of facts, brom coiuersatiot 
with inditiduals 1 know that my policy in this respect hf^s at tunes often 
1 would fain think-heen successful. We have one common aim m view 
to imiirove the position of Bengal as an integial part o ' ’ 

n,ul . 1 , s..a„e ll.l wdl'.re <,f i,.r «ncl vvhm- honct 

„f „|,i„i„u l,„vc. I l.kwcc„ ,.s. tl.c» l.avc. I fcc-l sur., In-fn m mn1> 
,l„c- to „ ,litkm,cf- in tl,y detent to tvlnch facts wore known to ns. 

I thank von tor yonf kind reference to ,ny w,ie. She and I hate 
l,oth of ns ,uade n.any itersonai friends In liengal, friends vvho will 
not soon he forgotten, liotli she and I thani yon 
■rood wishes, we reciprocate these Rooil wishes, and to, he, as 
as for myself I now regretfully bid you farewell. 
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His Excellency's Reply to the Address presented by the Bengal 
Presidency Moslem League, on 17 th March 1917. 


f 

GkNTLEMEN ok the IIeNGAE rKESIDENCV MoSLEMr LeaGI^E, 

I thank you for havinj' presented me with tliis address on behalf of 

vourselves'’and of the Aiuluininiadan eonimunitv. of ilengal whom y 
• ' • 

represent. 


ou 


The problem which faced me on my arrival in this l‘residenc\’ on 
the 1 st April 1912 was indeed a difficult one — how diliicult 1 did not 
myself then full\' realize. A large number of the members of the, Muham- 
madan community luid not welcomed the administrative changes 
which were A.nnounced at the Durbar in 1911 , and the iirrivjil of an 
unknown Governor, who wiis to Dike up his head-quarters in Calcutta 
in the place of a Lieutenant-Governor known and trusted b^’ eill /mil 
with his head-quarters in the old Muhammad?i,n • capital of Dacca, 
arousjed little or no enthusiasm. At best Itoulcl only exi)ect from them a 
respectful and jjossiblj’ reluctant tolerance. That tolerance you gave me, 
it soon became less reluctant, 1 am glad to think that 1 can now claim 
that in man3' things I have \'Our support. 1 am ver\’ grateful to hear frtjin 
3’ou to-da\’ that you have not looked on 1113- efforts to overcome our 
difficulties and to win 3’our confidence as altogether vain. Such success, 
as I have achieved, 1 attribute largeh' to the loyal spirit of your leaders 
who determined from the first to accept the wishes of llis Majesty the 
King Jis being calculated for the good of Bengal as a whole and to help 
the new Governor wdienever the3* conscientiously could. 1 hsive myself 
gone to sta3' twice each 3’ear in our eastern capital, and by annuallv 
making it the head-quarters of m3' Government for two months. 1 have 
tried to show that I recognize the importance of the historic city of 
Dacca and realize the value to the Governor of a better opportunit3' 
for learning the needs of the eastern pilots of the Bresidtney, than a 
mere transient visit can give. 1 have* tried iilso to encourage 3'ou to 
the utmost in what I felt were 3'our legitimate as[)irations. 

The connection of the Muhammadan communit3' with this province 
goes back for nearl3' 750 3'ears. During these seven centuries and-a- 
ludf the communit3' experienced many vicissitudes, the reasons for 
w'hieh 1 need not recapitulate. Suffice to say that the histor3' of tlie 
communit3' and its position in Bengal, where the nundjcr of Muham- 
madans is greater than that of aiu^ other commnnit3', entitle it to 
respect and to S3anpath3' at the hands of the Government. That the 
influence of 3’our communit3’ is not now commensurate with 3'Our 
numbers is largely due to its failure to adapt itself to present condi- 
tions: but by increased attention to education and 1)3' well-directed, 
endeavour you are quickU' correcting this mistake. w'ish it had been 
l)ossible for me to have done more for the education of 3'our 3'oung men : 
I had great, hopes that before I left Bengal the Dac6a University 
, would have been in a sufficientl3' forward position to JifFord 3'ou greater 
facilities. The dela3’’ in cCarrying out that project' has caused me keen 
di.sai)pointmentv but at the same time I am bound to,say tluit I think 
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the delay was, funder all the eircnmstaiiccs, unavoidable: I onh^ hope 
that in the tigie ol my successor lar^e opportunities ’for Islamic 
studies, oi)])ortunitics founded on a surer bask; than has tip to now 
been possible— will be provided. 

In all ni}' endeavours to promote the welfare and to meet the 
le^itinfate desires of your community I have been ably advised Iw m,v 
colleap;ue, the Hon’bl? Nawab Sir Syed Shamsul Hilda : and I am "lad 
to take this opportunitv to testify to the fact that in my judgment the 
Muhammadan ^oihinuliiity in Bengal could have had no more sianpa- 
thetie or better advocate than he has been. My judgment in this matter 
is based upon facts matiy of which are .and can onh' be knowai to me 
pcrson.ally ; you have .accepted my judgment in some other matters and 
1 hope will accept it in this. The Naw.al) Sahil) has been lo 3 'al to all the 
])eoj)le of Bengal, he has never forgotten the claims of his communiti', 
he has strongK^ urged them whenever he fairlv eoidd, but he has also 
been f.air to others, and I do not remember ever to h.ave known him to 
refuse to listen c.arefullv* to all that w.as put forwjird on behalf of ani’ 
one. He has i)oinh.‘d*to wcaknes.scs where there were weaknesses in an 
.argumetit. but he h.as .afw.av>l been willing to admit facts; and he h<as 
been anxious to treat imp.arti.allx’ the cl.aims of .all those other eommu- 
nitics for whom as much .as for lour own, I vvjis bound to ask the 
consideration of mx" colleagues. I rejoice to think that tlie .services of 
a man of sj^ich sound judgment are not to be lost to the State and 
1 feel confident that the Naxvab Sahil) will richly adorn the Bench of the 
C^dcutta High Court. 

I .am grateful to you, gentlemen, for coming here this morning; 
I h.ave had a x’erv kind letter from x’our President, Naxx’ab Sx’ed Xaxv.ab 
Ali Choxvdhurv, bidding me farexvell .and expressing his regret at not 
being able to lie here to-dav. 1 too regret his absence for I xvould like 
to have thanked him |)crson.ally for the help he has so often gix’cn me. 
On behalf’ beth of my xvile and of m vself 1 thank xani for vour prax'crs 
for our i)c.acc, our h.appiness and our continued prosperitx’, and I now 
bid you good-bye. 


p_ 8*l’re8H»-*23-3-l 917 — 2637— 60“H. L. D. 



